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Strengthen the Stomach, Regulate the Bowels, 


Purify and Enrich the Blood, and 


Tone the Nervous System. 


7c 

BEECHAM’S PILLS 
do not contain any drug of mineral origin, but are composed of 
medicinal roots and herbs, and are mild, beneficent & sure. 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 
are specially suitable for Females of all ages. Every woman 
e instructions wrapped round each box. 


They will restore you to health if you give them a chance. 
THE ANNUAL SALE EXCEEDS 6,000,000 BOXES. 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 11} (56 pills) & 2 9 (168 pills). 
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baby there 1s often 


which augur brightly 


and Valuabhl 
five on 


ho 7 
poslage. 


: Yy, “of ad. fo 
YW Jp Peckham, S.E. 


S 


Between a fat baby and a /it 


S ference; fitvess should be the aim. 
There is that sturdiness — virility — happy- 
go-lucky liveliness about the Mellin-fed 
child which betoken perfect health, and 


a world of dif- 


for its future. 


SALE OF IRISH LINEN 


urin muary all factory accumulations will be 
sold at very low prices. 


LINENS AND DAMASKS 


; Damask Table Cloths. 
2 by iggt Napki 
Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 2 by yds. 14/3 and 15 6 pair 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
elt over from Christmas Trade at exceptional v ‘ 
Ladies Hemstitche Linen Cambric, na 2 Gentle- 
men's doz. 
UNDERCLOTHING 
Our noted makes and qualities at + luced i 
i the ee oer prices, 


t IST POST FREE 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 
36. C, Linen, BELFAST. 


DINNEFORD’S 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION. 


Safest and most F flective 
Aperient for Regular Use. 


VISANDVW 


Q—Jan., 1912 
912.) 


Here it 
comes again. 


The first time your hus- 
band saw that cold joint 
he hoped it was the last. 
But no. Here it comes 
again. Don’t rob him 
of his appetite before he 
begins to eat. 


Make the cold joint, and any small 
pieces left over, into a hot tempting 
hash, stew, or ragout, with a packet 
of Edwards’ Desiccated Soup. 


Don't worry be- 
cause the price of food 
is rising. E.D.S. is al- 
ways the same; always 
a penny a packet. 
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“THE HAPPY 
FAMILY CIRCLE” 


HARBUTTS 


HARBUTTS 


LLL LLL 


Clean 
and ever plastic. 
No mess. No trouble. 
You will find no better 
Xmas present for the children. 
Fun and laughter follow our 
Home Modelling Outfits wher- 
ever they are introduced. Send 
fora COMPLETE MODELLER— 
with 5 Colours, Tools, Boards, 
&c., post free, 2/10. Child’s 
Delight Box, post free,1/3. 
Little Housekeeper for 
Dolls’ Parties, post 
free, 2/4. 


WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A., 
Works and Studio, 27, Bathampton, Bath. 


DARN NO MORE 


Hole Proof 

STOCKINGS 

AND SOCKS 
THAT 
DON'T 
WANT 
MENDING. 


iy re heartul 
and tired of darnmg, NOW IS YOUR RELEASE. 


Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 28), 43, Compton Ave., Brighton. 


NO CHILLY BEDROOMS 
Our Light Detect sent down al 
the r t bow urt of 


1 ju for 
wanted "VAUGHAN & HEATHER 
Avenue, Brighton. 


THE JARRING JERE: 
He holds on tight. 
H ould not wor 
“Without FLUXITE. 


ESSENTIAL in every tool-kit is 


The paste flux that 


Simplifies Soldering 


will 
Anyone can use it. The practical ™ 


have Fluxite. 


Of lronme el in 6d., 1/*, and 


SOL -DERING SET 


THE “FLUXITE’ 
pe ket derin Fluxite der, et. A 


erviceable an ateur or mechanic 


Sample set, pe ty ‘id, 4/9. 
AUTO-CONTROLLER CO., 226, Vienna Road, Bermont™ 
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The The 
Maximum Minimum 
of of 
Satisfaction Trouble 


A delightful Christmas Present bd 


Assorted Shortbread 


POST FREE 


To your friends in the British Isles 


Crawiord’s ‘‘Large Drums”’ post free 


‘**‘Family Drums” - 2 a 
**Round Special’’ Tins 15 
‘Royal Stuart’’ Tins 15 


Ask your own grocer or baker for a descriptive leaflet and 
éreeting cards. Select the packages you prefer, and order from him 
now. Your Christmas present of Crawford's Assorted Shortbread 
will be posted to arrive just before Christmas. You will avoid all 
trouble and worry of packing, and your friends will be delighted. ; 


WILLIAM CRAWFORD & SONS, Ltd. 
Shortbread Makers for nearly One Hundred Years 


EDINBURGH, LIVERPOOL & LONDON oa 
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NATIONAL FIGHT AGAINST HAIR-POVERT) 


Stop Your Hair Turning” Grey o or Falling Out! 


POST OFFICE CO-OPERATES IN DISTRIBUTING WONDERE UL FREE GIFTS FOR GROWING HEALTH 
AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, TO EVERY READER WHO APPLIES. 


The great campaign against Baldness, Greyness, 
and Hair-Poverty is ar ring force every day, 

The Post-Office is co-operating in the work ot 
distributing the free gifts tor growing healthy hai 
to all who apply. ‘The Postman will bring you 


you write for it to-day. 


Outfits i 


one of these 
Thousands 


of letters are 


pouring in 
at the head 
quarters Ol 


Harlene 
*Hair-Drill” 


from ladies 
and gentle- 
Mien ANXIOUS 
to take part 
in thi dis- 
tribution. 
These let 
ters show 
how serious 
athing Hai 


Poverty Is. 
Readers will 


be glad they 

can avoid it 

’ by means of 


Serious Results of Hair-Poverty. 


‘I cannot get employment anywhere,” writes 


one gentleman, a book-keeper and ledger clerk by 
profession, * because of my grey hair. They say 
I look too old—45 at least—although I assure them 
I am still under 40, which is the case. Can you do 


the Royal he says. 
free.” 
And 


everything 


Way,” “I will send it 
forthwith a complete outfit (contai 
required for banishing Greyness 
Baldness and healthy and abundant bg 
is sent as a Free Gitt to the writer. 

And wherever it is practised its effects ares 
shown in the rapidly improving hair of thosey 
follow this marvellous method. 


This Triple Gift for Your Hair—Free. 
Cut out the 


Coupon printed below, Fil 
your name and Enclose 3d. in sta 
to pay the postage. And send to Mr, Edwards 
by return the following superb outit wil 
yours—Absolutely ( bree. 

It contains the following Gifts for your Hair- 

(1) A trial bottle of Edwards’ Harles: 
for the Hair. This delightful preparation 
the hair and stimulates the hair-roots, It ma 
the hair soft and lossy, and invests it with 
beautiful lustre and luxuriance. 

(2) A trial package of Edwards’ Creme 
for the Scalp. It keeps the scalp cleané 
comfortable. It dissolves Scurf and banis: 
Irritation of the S« alp. 


3) A Copy of Mr. Edwards’ “ Hai 


addre DS. 


ost 


Drill” Manual, containing the secret 
which made his fame, the toilet rules wi 
pri ictised for minutes every day, make : 
Keep) your hair healthy and luxuriant, 
fromthe slightest sign of Baldness, Greynes 
Hair- Poverty. 

Here are some of the Hat prea 


ibsolutely and quic kly cured 


alp Disorders 
Drill.” 


* Harlene Hair- 


Baldness Greyness, total or 


— to help ime =o Falling Hair Greasy Hair 
he he ir hair. Secure tls [ree Thin Weak Hair Dull Discoloured 
‘It used to be beautiful.” writes one, “but now Lank Straight Hair Dry Brittle od 
it is so thin and skimpy-looking that I could ery Scurf and Dandruff | Irritation of the Scale 
hen I see myself in the looking-glass. It makes 
me look years older than I really am. and it is still At any chemist’s or stores you can obt 
coming out. IT should be most grateful for any Harlene in 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles: 
thing that will stop this continual thinning and  Cremex in boxes of shampoos for IS. 
start my hair growing thickly again.’ shampoos, 2d.; or sent post free from Bava 
lo all these applicants Mr. Edwards, the world Harlene Co.. 95-06, High Holborn, London, 
famou Poilet Sper Issue one reply, ‘Try on receipt of P.O. 
ur 


Today 
intment 


Send this Goupon up 
and save Disappo 


Healthy, 


This Coupon entitles you to a Triple Toilet Outfit hi 
for Banishing Baldness and Greyn’ss, and Growing 
Luxuriant Hair 


Free 
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The Check-Apron 
Girl uses Brown & 
Polson’s “ Patent ” 
Corn Flourto make: 


Tomato Soup 
Soup Balls 
Sausage Rolls 
Omelettes 
Macaroni Cheese 
Cheese Souffle 
Baked Pudding 
Fruit Pie 

Vanilla Tartlets 
Apple Tart 
Fritters 

Sauces for Fish and 
Vegetables 


THE QUIVER 


Check-Apron Girl 
Cookery 


is simple enough for the 
inexperienced, and good 
enough for the epicure. 


Brown : Polson’s 
“patent? Corn Flour 


is her stand-by. 


To cook like her, always bring out Brown and 
Polson’s “Patent” Corn Flour when you begin 
cooking; clever cooks find it is as necessary as salt. 
Sweets and savouries alike are improved by 
using this Corn Flour, wholly or in part, instead 
of ordinary flour. 


For instance, experienced cocks, including Mr. 
C. Herman Senn, use Brown & Polson’s “ Patent” 
Corn Flour for all kinds of thickening; it makes 
soups and sauces tastier and of finer consistency ; 
mixed with ordinary flour, it makes pastry light 
and digestible ; it improves omclettes. 


Write for free booklet “Why I am a Good 
Cook” by the Check-Apron Girl. 

BROWN & POLSON, 
6 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, EC, 


COUPON 


To BROWN & POLSON, 
6 Bouverie St., London, E.C. 


Please send a free copy of booklet “ Wiy I am a 


Good Cook.” 


Name 


Address ...... 
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A Liberal 
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TATCHO your HAIR 


THE TRUSTY, HONEST HAIR-CROWER TATCHO 
“THAT'S WHAT YOU WANT!!” 
TATCHO and no after-regrets. 


P ISSIBLY you, the reader, may be in this frame 


of mind towards Tatcho, just as you are with 

other necessities of life ** Yes, I am ready to 
admit that Tatcho is all that its discoverer, Mr, Geo, 
k. Sims. guarantees it to be, and all that its Romany 
name implies—‘ trusty,’ ‘honest,’ ‘ genuine, I know 
that, because many of my friends themselves use it 
and assure me of Tatch« genuineness as the one 
veal remedy for loss of hair. I know | want 
Tatcho—every time | look in the mirror, on my 
comb and hairbrushes | realise that I want Tatcho, 
Yes, some day I must certainly have it.’ 

Make this *‘some day"' » to-day. To-day" 
is better than all the to-morrows. Is it nota 
culpable mistake to put off into the futurea decision 
that means so much to your pers mal appearance 
and to your social and commercial success in life 
as a good head of hair and the youthful appearance 
it gives you If Tatcho is all that yourself believe 
it to be, all that Mr. Geo, RK. Sims guarantees it to 
be that is, the honest and true remedy—all that 
hundreds of thou ls of users Say it is, can you 
afierd to be without it another week? Why not 
let Tatcho in your case bridge at one step the 
other people spend in experimenting 


years that 
1 remedi s, which nine times out of 


with unprovec 

ten are absolutely orthless ? 
Tatcho has been before the public for fifteen years, 
and is offered upon its record of result accomplished, 
To those who know it there Is no nee 1 to speak ; to 
those who do not, all that is asked is that T utcho shall 
be allowed to begin its w rh 
all Give Tatcho a chance, and you will have no alter- 


nd so make converts ol 


regrets, 
YOUR OWN CHEMIST 
or knows and will t y ill about Tatch ind its ally, the 
Tatcho Hair-Hea the acme of scientific perfection, 
the haiw-¢ er a lu id, the colour of 
} free from a rease at It {i ottles, bearing the 
por i irantee ott r, M ! it s 
( t dl double 
in expe re. 
ere NTUPLE T pit me ovet- 
pr It ¢ 6d. i t | free \ sample wil be 
I | free for twe 
| have a ty} r tie Tatcho Hait- 
Health Br rite e Chief Che la Lal siories, §, Great 
‘ treet, K I WC. 8 returning ma yes 
ed wit the I bination known 
t we—Tatcho, the tu nest haur-grower, and its ally, whe 
new f atcho Hair-Hea 


rush, 
SEE THAT YOU GET TATCHO. P 
“Trusty,” “Honest,” “Genuine. 
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WRITE NOW FOR PICTURED DESCRIPTIONS OF THE 


SWAN SAFET 


has new features 


SCREW-CAP FOUNTPEN 
which remove the 


last possible objec: WITH “LADDER” FEED. 


tion to carrying and 


wing | CAN'T LEAK—CAN’T BLOT-—CAN’T MISS. 
voking is impos | MAY BE CARRIED IN ANY POSITION. 


sible, and it may be Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers, 12,6 upwa ds. 
carried anyhow 


without fear of MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, high Holborn, London, W.C. 


leakage. , Cheapside, E.C., 95a, Regent Street, W., I 1 3, Exchange Street 
M: unk hester ; 10, Kue Neuve, Brussels; Brentano's, 37, Ave. de 
’aris; and at New York, Chicago, Toronto and Sydney 


—Ffor all Fountain or Steel Pens use “Swan” ink, 6d. and 1s. ; with filler, 


THE “QUEEN’ RECOMMENDS 


JOHN BOND’S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
KIND Is PREFERRED, MARKING INK 


AND ENCLOSED WITH EVERY BOTTLE 4 VOUCHER ENTITLING PURCHASERS TO NAME OR MONOGRAM 
FREE RUBBER STAMP. WITH PAD AND BRUSH. ALSO WITH ls SIZE A LINEN STRETCHER AND PEN. 


WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 
A DELICIOUS LUXURY—A GREAT TREAT. 


100 YEARS Price 6a and la Sold by all Stationers. Chemists and Stores. 


REAL TURTLE IN YOUR PLATE. 


USTY’S TURTLE 


A SPLENDID FOOD AND A STIMULANT. LIVE TURTLE 
Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. Far superior to Beef Extract ALWAYS 
To get the see name “LUSTY ”’ on the package IN STOCK. 


JOHN Lusty, PARNHAM STREET, LONDON, E. 


Sample post free for 1+ if you mention “ The Quiver 


IM PLE IM E 
HO 
TREATMENT 


Pynozone 
Cures every form of Catarrh. 


Years’ 

Success 
Over 1,000 unselicit Testimonial one Vvear Pamph 

free. containing steel full peart ilat st 
EAP. Piccadilly, Hanley, Stalls, 303, South Frederick DIES, Dublin, 
and st James’ CANapa, 


OVIS wis, TOAST 


Try it for breakfast, 


Twenty-Five 


0 
h The “Swan Safety 
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THE ‘JEWEL’ PEN IS 
DIFFERENT 
t ther Fountain Pens in this 


DON’T FORGET A 
‘JEWEL’ FOR 5/- 


Of all Stationers or post free from 
sole makers : 


JEWEL PEN CO., (Dept. 102), 
102, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 
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going for my 
LAITOYA Lemon 


Make mealtimes a 
pleasure jor the 
children by giving 
them Laitova Lem 
on Cheese They will 
relish it and it will da 
them good. 

More wholesome and 
Nutritive than pre- 
serves and cheaper 
than butter 

in Jars, 64d, 
Smalle 


Prizes for Children. 
Every child can win a valuable prize in our easy 
Free Competition hildren, Write for full 
particulars at once 


& Bincuam, Lro., 
3, CORNBROOK MANCHESTER. 


Ht 


NO LANGING OR CUTTING 


Sold by all Chemi ts, 74d, 1/1 A pert ry 
Proprietor, LE. BURGESS. 6¥, Gray's Inn Koad, Le 


if you use the world-rencw: | 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 


The last word of science 
on Disinfectants. | 


The amount of protection to health 


contained in a 1/- bottle of Kerol is 


17 times greater than is contained 
in a bottle of equal size of pure 
carbolic acid, and it is non Poisonous 


and non-corrosive. 


Kerol is invaluable for your animals 
and dot rest pet q 
Sold in bottles, tins, drums, and casks. 
Of ali Chemists and Stores. 


Write for literature, and send 3 
penny stamps for samples of Kerol, - 
Toilet Soap, Shaving Stick, and | 
Lano-Kerol. 


QUIBELL BROS., Ltd., 142 Castiegate, Newark. | 


Ike 


FoR OLD 


NEW PANS FOR 
LIAN 


As Light as a Sponge, 
and as easy to use. 


wi crupulously 


tusiactory 


y { r mad 
If you would know how easily those 
very hard-to-clean pans may be made 
to look almost like new, order 
Scrubber from your dealer 
to-day Should he be without send 
stamps for sample to 


ProcterBros.,42, Call Lane, Leeds. 
and 


In 3 sizes at 6d. 


FARROWS 


MAKE 


THE 


BEST 


viil 


MUSTARD 


PETERB ORO, ENGLAND 


Per’ 
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NEW YEAR GIFTS 


A few which would be thoroughly appreciated 


WE HAVE THOUSANDS OF OTHERS 


ACHEMISTS 


it ga Sencher’s Cabinet ouble Flap, lined Toilet Bottles 
slide, — 4 Solid Hide Lady's and leather, 13 
Bm re Bx price, 21/- Gent's Dressing Roll, 10/6 at at 
Boots price, 10/6 


mounted 
Cloth 
Brush, 
6} in, long Silver-mounted 
‘ 
price, —_, Hair Brush, 
12/6 10} in. long, 
rice, 
Mirror B 
= 
long, 


Collapsible Collar-Bag, 
prices, 2/11 
and 3/n 


Polished Wood Clock, 
vice, 30 


Perfume Spray, crystal cut, 


Crystal Cut 


Brown Crocodil White Pearl Straw and ; 
Lock Purse an Bx Green Glazed ‘Bo wi Work- Glazed Cane Work- Smelling Bottle, 
’ at Basket, Basket, price, 
rice, 10/6 8/11 at 6 


Ask f 
or New oi Gateloaue at any of our 500 branches, or send post card to 
112-118 Edgware Road, London, W.C. 
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The Onoto is the Ideal 
New Year Gift. | 


Can you give a better present? Can 
you think of anything else that will be 
used every day for a lifetime than this 4 
British-made Fountain Pen? The Onoto 
is sold in a neat green box—easy and | 
safe to post—by all Stationers, Jewellers, 
and Stores, price 10/6 and upwards. More | 
elaborate models in silver and gold may 
be obtained at prices up to £6. 


regulated to suit your style of writing, 


The Onoto fills itself in a flash from any 
ink supply—cannot leak—and cleans It never scratches, never splutters 
itself in filling. The ink flow can be —and, may we repeat it, never leaks. 


The Onoto can be obtained at al! Stationers, 
Jewellers, and Stores. For those who require a 
larger pen, with a very flexible nib, a special 
model—the new “‘G'’—has been put on the 


market. Try this new ‘'‘G"’ at your Stationers. 
Booklet free from Thos. de la Rue & Co., Ltd., Self-Filling 


235, Bunhill Row, London, E.C 
Safety Fountain i en 


e ASK FOR ONOTO INK—BEST FOR FOUNTAIN AND ALL OTHER PENS. all 


STAMMERING. 


Mrs, CALDWELL (Specialist) success- 
fully treats Stammering, Stuttering, and 
all Defects of Speech, 

Resident and non-resident Pupils of 
both sexes and all ages received. 
Booklet with Testimonials, Press 
Notices, &c., sent free. | 


ROYAL 
WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING 

CORSETS. 


The sketch shows 
568, with very low 
bust, and deep below 
Waist, as advertised 


Mrs WINDSOR PLACE, on all the Tube 

and 71, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. ; will be offered at our « 
CREAT JANUARY 


ESTABLISHED 1902. | 


SALE for 


You cannot obtain 
these corsets at this 
reduced price before 
January, but if you 
send along your or- ‘ 

der, with remittance, t 
NOW, your bargain 


\\ 


Dog & Pi THEY A 3ES 
uppy ID DIGESTION 
KEEP DOGS HE 
- Dit 
errier and BRADICATE WORMS ARD ALL 


INTERNAL P 
Ppy Foods PREVENT encom 


SUITE DIFFERENT EMITTING will be reserved for f 
OM ALL OTHERS you 
THE ONLY Foops ei 
NEED of any hind PETER 
ROBINSONS | 
MoLASsinE corre, MOLASSINE ' 
MEAL gives Oxford Street, 
Horses Stamina LONDON, W. 
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WHAT DOES YOUR HOME 
LACK? Does it lack an effi- 


cient method of house-cleaning ‘ 


Sweeping with a broom, besides 
being out of date and laborious, 
is decidedly dangerous to the 
constitution, Owing to the thou- 


sands of microbes that are dis- 
turbed by the stiff bristles of the 
broom. Only the loose grit is 
collected, whiist the a ore buoy- 
ant and germ-laden dust floats 


about, only to settle elsewhere 
to be inhaled by human beings. 
This menace to health has been 


removed with the advent of 


DAIS 


VACUUM 
CLEANER 


a Hygienic and easy method of house- 


he dirt is entirely removed from 
the inmost recesses of Carpets, 
tapestries, and upholsterings, with- 
out a sing le atom being thrown 
into the air. 
The BABY DAISY Model (illus- 
trated above) is only 42/+ (larger 
size 63/-), and so simple that 
one person can do the work. 
As a Useful Xmas Present it 
cannot be excelled. 
Write for Booklet G, ‘* WHO 
SAID DUST?” 
Models suitable for ae houses, 
h te ls,etc., up to 18 gns., ob ain- 
able ofall lronmonger. and Stores. 


THE DAISY VACUUM CLEANER CO., Ltd., 


NO DUST, NO PASTE, NO GRIT, NO Wast 


GILYARDS’ SUN-POLS 
PLATE GLOVES 


produce the most brilliant effect on she 
plate, and all bright metals, Howco 
just before arranging your table, to giv 
Spoons, etc., just one touch w 
Glove, and so, without the | i 
lend a pleasing and distinctive brilianz 
the table. 

Sec retly prepared with the most vas 
metal - « leaning and_ polishing s 
knowr 1, Quaranteed absolu 
to the most precious metal, 
a perfect boon. 

They are soeasily slipped on the hands, at these 

keeping tre skin free from gritand ig 
Sample pair, post free, 6d, 

Gilyard Bros., Darley St., Bradiz 


\ Leamington Rd., Gravelly Hill, Birmingham. J 


A perfect machine for ons 
Large, otrong, 

Muslin to Carpets. W ith coe 

5/- monthly, We 

talogue, Samples d 


ATLAS sewine MACHINE 
Bt, Camden Town 


infected milk. 
perfectly fresh full-cream milk, so modified as to remove the difference ol 
between cow’s milk and human milk. The method of manufacture os 
tisk of contamination with noxious germs. 0 
A thoroughly effective substitute for the natural food of the child is oo 
cbtained, and vigorous growth and health are promoted. No diarrhoea os 
or digestive troubles need be feared when the ‘Allenburys’ Milk no 
The Milk Foods are made in a minute by the o 

addition of hot water only. 


enburys Foods 


absolutely precludes all 


Foods are given. 


OOO 


MILK FOOD No. 1. 
From birth to 3 months. 


Pamphlet “INFANT FEEDING and MANAGEMENT,” SENT FREE. “OG uo 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., London. = 


Pure Milk for Babies © 


In the Feeding of children a supply of pure milk is of the 0 
utmost importance. A young infant is quickly upset by sour or 
The ‘Allenburys' Milk Foods are made from 


JO 0990000000 000000000000 00 700000000000 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 
From 3 to 6 months. 


MALTED FOO? No. 3. 
From 6 months upwards. no 
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| The Editor of “The Quiver"’ will receive and acknowledze any Donations oy Subscriptions for the 
Lb undermentioned Charities that ave forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ WESTERN CANADA. 
govAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


ES Parrox—His Majesty the King. 
t on sie 
os 600,000 Persons relieved since the foundation 
te and of the Society in 1839. 


The Colonial & Continental 
Church Society 


HELPS every Diocese on the GREAT PRAIRIE, 
HELPS every Diocese in BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
SUPPLEMENTS, bywork amongst white settlers, 
| the labours of the C.M.S. amongst Indians 
and Eskimo. 
WAS THE FIRST to make special efforts in 
view of the great immigration. 
HAS SPENT £60,000 in Western Canada in 
the last five years. 
HAS SENT OUT upwards of 150 Clergy and 
} ay Agents since 1906. 
IS THE SOLE SUPPORTER of Principal 
are instamtly cared for on the spot and sent 
— ae Walon, Orphan, etc., are immediately sought out and NEEDS £15.000 a year for Canadian work 
alone, an 


"The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 


embers | Appeals for GENEROUS and 


th cover, 

ith’ 

FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
President -The Rt en. The pant. CADOGAN, K.G. IMMEDIATE SUPPORT. 
ACKINE 
Town 

1000 


airman—Admiral W. 
Bankers-WILLIAMS DEACON S BANK, Ltd., 


Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 
| Secretary—G. E. MAUDE, Esq. Secretary : The Rev. J.D. MULLINS. M.A., 


26, Suffolk Street, a. Mall East, London, S.W. 9, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C. | 


EEDHAM 


of CHRISTMAS FEAR! 


or Not a misprint, but a grim reality. While ORPHANAGE 


oo Christmas brings Gheer to many a home, it 


on brings Fear to many another. Purley, Surrey. 
00 Fear of the bitteres 
Fear of hun Is in great need of help. Maintains 300 
While Ch 8 Fatherless Children. Is in debt to its 
rn "Plenty Prine to one home— bankers for a loan of £4,000. 
nO The Yule Log Loving Gifts. H. COSMO 0. BONSER, Treasurer. : 
a To another it brings— J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secretary. d 
oo Hun er—Loneliness- = Office: 34, WALBROOK, E.C. 
a The mpty Grate—Suffering. Rankers: THE BANK OF ENGLAND, E.C. | 
a3 There are thousands of these latter homes. 
: In them are thousands of little children. THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
will give of the little ones"’ of FOR CHILDREN, 
the London slums a Happy Christmas ? 
oD — YOU help to give them Food, Warmth, 
riends, Happiness, by sending your gifts to ‘ ‘a 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J. P.. Director and Secre tary. Syctem 
i 
Ragged School Union, 
| abuse. | 
2, John St., Theobald’s Road, W.C. a, | 
po and so provid PLEASE 
needy lads and lasses with HELP 
oo HRISTMAS CHEER ! T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. i 
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DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


“ it that 


i Booklet. 


Cc. E. BROOKS, 375, Bank Bidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


For For 


CHEST, 
THROAT, 


VOICE, 


| 100 Illustrati . 0 P Text. Post i 
_A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, | from the. Editor on of 


6, letters must be addressed to Dept. 4 


Pinelypt 


DOOM 


THE CHIEF ADVANTACES of the 


are these: 


bf 1 the timely use of these Tablets has prevented thousands of serious illnesses. 
They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are good for Indigestion, , 
Constipation, Liver and Kidney Troubles, also for Giddiness, 


Flatulence round the heart, and Nervousness. 
3 They are tasteless and can be dissolved in a cup of tea, coffee, or hot 
water, and do not spoil the flavour. 
THEY GIVE YOU THAT 


In Boxes, Is., 
BANGER'S, F. NEWBERY ER CRISP, EDWARDS SON, ‘May ROBERTS, 
and HOVENDIN’S. POST FREE direct from— 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., Ltd., 
110, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
*7 ALL MESSRS BOOTS’ 500 BRANCHES STOCK THEM 


PILL 


| 


BAD NOSENE 
“Uses PR ess for Throat, 
4 
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The Editor of ** The Quiver” will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subs riptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 


require special aid 


mus CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


to support their 
Large Family of 
9,400 Destitute Children 


Patrons— 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING, THE QUEEN, AnD 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 

President—THE DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
Honorary Director—WILLIAM BAKER, Esq., M.A., LL.B. 
Honorary Treasurer—HOWARD WILLIAMS, Esg. 
General Secretary—CLAUDE WRIGHT. 


GS Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes.” 
= Head Offices : 
48 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


AND MISERABLE | 


NOTE TO ADVERTISERS, | THE FRIENDS OF THE POOR 


vestdent 
Advertisement: i wspapers. NUISE OF SC 
s in Provincial Ne HH. PRINCESS MARIF LOUISE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTFIN, 
Objects - To * e the Gulf” between the Rich and the Deserving 


Full -Brid 
ul particulars as to this class of publicity, by means Poor ; to help deserving families in time of need, and to place boys 


= — number of the above circulating in England, | and girls in suitable situations. 

Semone = Ireland, may be had on application to the Warmth, Food, aad Milk for the Children urgently needed in this 
ace i gn Department, CASSELL & CO., WINTER OF DEAR FOOD. DO HELP US! 
’ lle Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. | Donations gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer, 

Mr. W. F. HAMILTON, K.C., 40, Ebury Street, 5.W. 


TRUSS. 


*nded by Medical Men. No Steel in Band. 
mufortuble ia an 


PEACH’S CURTAIN SALE 


Sale prices in all Departments; must be cleared to 
¢ room for Spring Goods. Lace Curtains trom 
meek Swiss, Madras Muslins Case- 
jurtains | Fabrics,Roller Blit ds, 
Eousehold Linens, Blankets, Quilts, | 

es’ and Gents’ Hosiery, Laces, «tc. | 


Write Now 
|. PEACH & SO ow lor Bargain Catalogue Ne. 120. | 


Highly recomme 
and Lizht hqually 
erect or reclining position. Consultations and 
Price Lists Free. Insist having White's 
Truss. Jhose bearing the Co. s name are alone 

- aenune. All kinds of Flastic Goods, Belts, ete. 
Nots ld by the Stores (Army & Navy, &.) White's Moc-Main 
VPatent Lever Truss Co., Ltd., 08, Shaftesbury Ave., Piccadilly 
ireus. Est.50 years Lady Consultant. Kindly mention thie Mag. 


NS, The Looms, Nottingham 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Go Alison, “ Ghe Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, €.€. 
" J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
RE" CORNER, and will try to help in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name... 
Age........... 
xv 
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WEARY DAYS 


And Wakeful Nights of 


INDIGESTION 


When you rise in the morning fagged out, and 


4 dreading your work; when your head is dull and 

heavy, your tongue furred, your bowels 

§ costive; when you have pains in the chest, 

: stomach, back, all over—your stomach and liver ‘ 
% are out of order. Indigestion is poisoning your Fi 
ny blood and sapping your vitality! Take Mother 

ss Seigel’s Syrup to stimulate the action of your 

liver and bowels, clean your tongue, renew your 

s appetite, aid your digestion, and give you new 

= strength and new energy ! 


ARE BANISHED BY 


THE DIGESTIVE TONIC 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup, the favourite family Mrs. Hipgrave, 4, Cobden Terrace, Nor 
/@ remedy for indigestion, is made of more Gate Street, Yarmouth, says :—“I bec 

than ten different roots, barks, and leaves, | subject to indigestion. After a mea 

which in combination possess, in a remark- | seemed as though a knife was thrust im 
; able degree, the power of toning and my breast. The agony was so acute thet 
strengthening the stomach and regulating dreaded to eat; in consequence of wilt 
the action of the liver and bowels. This is my weight decreased and my strengl 
the secret of its great success in curing declined, But I was advised to try Motbet 
dyspepsia, pains after eating, headaches, Seigel’s Syrup, and was much gratinedé 
bilious attacks, constipation, and all kindred | obtaining some relief from the first dose. 


24 «ailments. It cures in a natural way, and, “ For a year now I have been absolit 
a better still, it cures permanently. Take it free from any sign of indigestion. —Letté 
i daily, after meals, and prove its worth. dated April 21, 1911. 


| MOTHER 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the 1/1} size. 
Sold also in tablet form, price 2/9. 


— 


— 
| 

| 
| 
&, 
| 


e, Nor 
beca 
stret 
Mot 
tified 
dow. 
FIRST LINE OF DEFENCE. 
MISS WESTON will gladly receive gifts to her work from 
Readers of the Quiver, addressed to her Royal Sailors’ Rest, . 
Portsmouth. 
Charming Autobiography, “My Life Among the Bluejackets.” : 
Published by J. NISBET & CO., LTD., London, and at all Booksellers’, 
6s., Illustrated. Also at the Royal S.ilors’ Rest, Portsmouth, 6s. 4d. post free. j 
BEA EW YEAR. 
~~ UTIFUL GIFT FOR THE N | 
Q—Jan., 1912.] xvii 
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THE QUIVER 


A DRUG STORE BROUGHT 10 
YOUR DOOR 


ie the convenience of those who cannot easily reach any of 
their numerous Branches, TAYLORS’ DRUG CO. have a 
special postal department. It is thus possible for country 
customers to be confident of obtaining their drugs, patent medicines, 
etc,, in the finest condition, and at special store prices. 
We recommend you to write for our large, money-saving catalogue, 
which will be sent post free on request, if you mention *‘ The Quiver.” 
Particulars and prices of a few of our specialities are given below ;— 


Formalin Tablets for the 
throat, 50 in bottle, post 
free, 1/2. 

Female Pills, Dr. Richard- 
son's, cxira strong, |/!} box 

11, 2 9 box 2/3, post free 

Hamamelis Cerate, Bar- 
ker's, for Piles, Burns 
Boils, Chilblains, Eczema. 
etc., in tins, 1/1) and 

= 2 6, post Iree 

Hair Dye, “* The Perfect." In all shades. Has a 


Anti-Obesity Tablets,for reducing stoutness without 
discomfort, 4.6 boxes 2 -, postage free 

Antipon, 2/9 bottles 2 6, 4/6 bottl-s 4 3, postage free. 

Aspirin Tablets, 25 in boiile --10!, 100 in bottle 
2,9, postage tree 

Absorbent Cotton Wool, Finest White, 4-0z. packet 

6}, I-lb. roll 1.10, post free 

Ammoniated Quinine Capsules, |/- box-s -10), 
post free 

Asthma Cure, Dr. Munro's, highly recommended by 
the medical profession, 2/6 tins 1/11, post paid. 


Write for free sample 
Apiol and Steel Pills for female irregularities, | lasting eftect,and detection is impossible. 2 6 boitles 
boxes - 9, post free 1 9, 4.6 bottles 3 -, post free, free from observation 
‘*Arema’’ Vaporizers, <tc.. for Hair Restorer, *‘ The Sovereign,"’ a preparation 
Whooping Coug' Croup, Asthma, that actually grows hair in abundant masses 
6, 5/-, and 10 seach 4,6 bottles 2.10), post free, in plain cover. 
Inhal_ nots, 19, and Lavender Water, W. B. Mason's. A perfume o 
5 6 per bottle. refined and distinctive character In bottles, - 5}, 
** Balm-Oh,"’ Barker's, the permanent 10, 13,17, 3-, 44, and 7 -, postage extra 
cure for piles, 1/1) per jar, post free Lavender Toilet Soap, W. B. Mason's. 16 per 
Bandages, Cotion, Flannel, Crepe, box of 3 tablets, post free 
Elastic, Indiarubber, etc.. in great Porous Plasters, Strengthening, -/4) each; Belle 
variety donna, - 5 each, postage 1 f 5 
Blood Producing Pills, Dr. Brown's, exura 
1 for Anaemia, make rich red blood, Raub’s, Dr., Blood Tonic, 
2? 9 boxes 2 2, post ‘ree Nature's ideal remedy for all 
Blaud’s Iron Pills, genuine. - 4 per Skin Troubles, 1 - per bottle 
gross, 3 gross 1.1, postage paid Raub's, Dr.,Eczema Ointment 
Blau i's Pill Capsules, |, 2, or 3 pill, A scientific cure for Eczema 
| - boxes - 101,19 boxes 1 5, post free and all Skin Diseases, ° 
Burroughs, Wellcome & Co.'s Tabloids and ocher per jar 
preparations at reduced prices Raub’s, Dr., Cutaneous Soap, 
Carr's Kidney Pills, for Backoche and all Kidney to be used in conjunction with 
Troubles, much recommended, | 14 boxes 1 1, 2 ‘ the Blood Tonic and Ointment, ¢ 
boxes 2 1, postage paid 6! per tablet, 1,6 per box of 
Cascara Sagrada Capsules, | 6 boxes - 10). post > tablets 
free The whole series sent carriage 
Chlorodyne, Genuine, equal io any on the market, paid for 3 - 
114 bottle - 10), 29 bottle 2 3, 4.6 bottle 3/3, 11 ** Rose and Lily’’ Skin Cream, 
boitle 7.10', postage [re The Original, prepared by the 
Cold Cure Tablets, very eflective, |- bottles - 9, London and Paris Perfumery 
post free Co., a splendid emollient tor 
Chest and Lung Protectors, The Hygienic, superior the skin, neither sticky nor 
quality in scarlet and natural undyed felt wreasy, - and -10 per 
os. | : + 6 er 


> 
Single -7 -8 10 12 1°85 1 8! posiagse **Rose and Lily’ Skin Soap, 


Double 1/3 183 2/3 28:35 4- ) extra possesses the emollient proper 
Doan's Backache and Kidney Pills, 29 boxes 2 2, ties of the cream, 1 1 per box 
post tree of 3 tablets, postage extra 
Dutch Drops, The Genuine, ||! bottles - 6, Salvine Dentifrice. In col 
paic lapsible tubes scientific 
Enema Syringes, Seamless, complete in box, with preparation for the teeth, -/10 
tube and shield, 2.6, 3.-, 3.9, and 4 9 each, post and 1 3 per tube, post tree 
free, under plain cover Sanitary Towels for Ladies, 
Elastic Stockings, Knee Caps, ctc. We stock only antiseptic, superior shape, size 
the best obtainable, and are daily receiving orders atiachment, and comtort. 1d 
from all parts of the globe Prices and forms of in each packet, -/10!, 1 3, and 
self-measurement supplied free on application 1 8, postage extra 


Address -TAYLORS’ DRUG STORES, Ltd. (Post Dept. 8): 
Telephone No 


26 & 27, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
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The World’s Heroes 


What story can ever equal in interest that of the World’s 
Heroes! But how rarely is it told in an interesting way! 
One of the most important books of the year not only tells 
the story effectively and dramatically, but it brings within its 
ae the long record of the past 6,000 years, giving to it a 
fascination and a charm hitherto reserved for the pages of Romance. 
Pang Lights” will interest you as it has interested 

s, and you can have the story of this great_work Free. 


See Within. 
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CLEOPATRA TESTING THE POISON 
The most beautiful, pass ite and faithless wo infat 
Antony, at the moment of her downfa 


Iie tah the poison herself, she watche with kee Interest its effect upon her own 


in of intiquity, having first infatuated, 
Vo arrange her own death rather thar 


rhe entrancing story of Cleopatra is dramatically told in “ Beacon Lights,’ 
this is only one section amongst hundreds dealing with the outstanding men a 
women of the past who have helped to make the world what it is tod 


FREE TO YOU | A GREAT WORK 


We have prepared an interesting Illustrated Booklet | Never before has the story of the past be 
on this great work which not only tells you all written as we find it in ‘t Beacon Lights.” Inst 


about it, but which gives a few of the many of a dull record of merely historical facts 
beautiful illustration included in the — fifteen have here a thrilling narrative, soundly accu 
volumes This Booklet we will send you by intensely interesting 


return if you post the Free Coupon at once. 


We will also give you full details of our Special From the earliest recorded doings of man to 


> unio. 
Ofier whereby ycu can secure a copy of ‘‘ Beacon present day, the whole story ol the ages Is uni 


Light on terms which will enable you t with a clearness and incisiveness which grips 
possess it, no matter what your position imagination, and fills the storehouse of the m 
may bi with the great events which have shaped the | 

of men, nations, and dynasties 
The ran Sign and 
Waverley & : This is a book to read and enjoy. It 4) 
Book Co., Ltd., Post — this for the odd half-hour as well as for conta 


It imparts knowledge of great 
oupon and epochs whilst you are reading its pages 


the interest associated with the pages of a 00 


7 & 8 Old Bailey, 
London, E.C. 
Please send me, free 


of all charge or obligation, 


oR » first book to 
your Free Illustrated Booklet once Beacon Lights" is the first book a 
on “ Beacon Lights of History.” the World tory n a manner that el sere 
everyone—old and voung, learned and unlettet? 
Num It is the book for you 
Occupa 
Company, Lb 
The Waverley Book ompany, 
1dd 


| 7 & 8 Old Bailey, London, EC 
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THE QUIVER 


The Most Delightful Romantic Reading Ever Published. 


The wonderful Historical Romances of 
Alexandre Dumas will be read and appre- 
ciated as long as there is a reader alive in the 
world, For they carry us out of ourselves— 
away from the cares and complexities of 
modern life, and into the magic world of 
Romance and high Adventure sooner and 
more effectively than the stories of any oiher 
writer, living or dead. 

Dumas never wrote anything that was poor 
or second-rate. His novels that are not so 
well known all have the same dash and verve, 
the same gay charm, the same terrible earnest- 


ness, as the splendid ‘* Monte Cristo” and the 
immortal “ Three Musketeers.” 

Every one of the characters of Dumas— 
kings, conspirators, statesmen, jesters, soldiers, 
queens, fair and virtuous heroines, plotters 
and intriguantes—is intensely human: that is 
perhaps the great secret of the continual 
charm of these stories. And every character 
Is so intensely alive. The tales go with 


French novelist of his ce ntury. Each novel in 


illustrated. This is the ideal edition of the nove 


A charming illustrated Booklet, contain- 
wae 
8 4 portrait and much inte resting informa. 


De 4S to the life and works of Alexandre 
umas will be sent free to readers of this 


lagazine who write for it. 


They will also 
be 


Ed told how they can obtain the Waverley 
E ition of the Novels of Dumas for a first 
payment of 2/6, and pay for them by a few 
small monthly 


payments while thev are 
Using them, 


The Novels of 
Alexandre Dumas 


a swing from start to finish, and they carry 
their readers along with them. Dumas 
never explains his characters; he puts them 
on the stage and just lets them explain them- 
selves. It is this dramatic sense in the author 
that makes the reading of a novel by Dumas 
as complete a mental change as a visit to the 
theatre. 

But perhaps it is the sincerity of his art 
that makes the novels of Dumas such a 
treasury of lasting delight to the fascinated 
reader who is enthralled by their charm 
to-day just as in the days when they were 
first published. 

Another point is that we are learning 
history in the most delightful way while we 
are reading Dumas. His novels give us the 
most vivid pictures of the time preceding the 
French Revolution that are obtainable. They 
make us see how inevitably that terrible 
event followed on the scenes that went 
before it. 


THE WAVERLEY EDITION 


This is the first uniform edition of the novels of Alexandre Dumas—the representative 


this fine series is complete and unabridged, 


— very spirit of the author's genius has been caught by the translator. 
le books are of a size convenient for constant reading, well bound and charmingly 
; ‘list who stands reading and re-reading better 
than any other write i , ; ” 

j er writer of his own or any other time. 


A FREE BOOK 


THE WAVERLEY BOOK CO., Ltp., 
> & 8 Battery, Lonpon, E.C. 


Please send me your illustrated Booklet on 
ALFXANDRE DuMAS It is understood that I am 
under no obligation to order the novels. 


lddress eos 
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THE QUIVER 


A New Book for the English Bird Lover and Bird Breeder 


CANARIES 


HYBRIDS AND BRITISH BIRDS 


The enormous increase of interest in the 
Bird Life of our islands, the growth ot 
the industries depending on the care and 
keeping of Cage Birds and the ever-in- 
creasing number of men and women who 
take practical and intelligent care to secure 
the best conditions and to supply the 
actual needs of their feathered and caged 
pets is ample reason for the issue of a new 
book on Cage Birds. 

There has been nothing at once so com- 
plete and so reliable as ‘* Canaries, Hybrids 
and British Birds” since Blakston’s famous 
work on “ Canaries and Cage Birds,”’ which 
is now quite out of date. 

This new book is edited by S. H. Lewer, 
of “ The Feathered World.” He has been 
assisted by such well-known experts as 
John Robson, the famous judge, and Dr. 


A. R. Galloway, of Aberdeen, an authority 
on the problems of variation in Canaries, 

The book is practically illustrated with 
coloured plates and drawings. It is q 
necessity for the Breeder and the Dealer. 
while its practical value to every bird |} 
owner and bird lover is great. ; 

For the city dweller, debarred from the 
pleasures of a garden, bird-keeping offersa 
charming and an inexpensive hobby, With 
this book in his possession, he is not only 
able to give his bird the necessary care, 
founded on proper knowledge, but, even 
if his previous knowledge on the matter is 
absolutely mz/, he can venture into the 
fascinating pastime of scientific breeding, 

The book is supplied on terms tha 
make its acquisition particularly convenient 
at this festive season, 


A FEW OF THE SUBJECTS TREATED 


History of the Canary 


The Dutch Frill 


Starlings 


The Breeding Room 
Cages 

Hatching 

Rearing 

Plumage and Moulting 
The Green Canary 
The Crested Canary 
The Border Fancy 
The Lizard 

The Yorkshire 

The Lancashire Coppy 
The Old Dutch 


The German Canary 
Pairing and Sitting 
Exhibiting and Washing 
Shows 

Judging 

Pedigrees 

Line Breeding 
Hybrids 

Diseases 

Thrushes 

Tits, Wrens, Wagtails 
The Finches 


Crows 
Larks 
Woodpeckers 
Breeding Hybrids 
Finch-Canary Hybrids 
Indoor Aviaries 
Outdoor Aviaries 
The Egg 

The Young Bird 


Colour Foods 


Etc. Ete. 


A FREE BOOKLET 


The Waverley Book Company, [imited, 


& 8 Old Bailey 


Please send me your Free Booklet on the new work, ** Cana 
“nd the Volume at once for 


order the Book. 


with particulars as to your « 


xd that I am under no obligation t 


London, E.C 


anp British Birds 
1 first payment of one shilling. 


XA 


| 

| 
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‘ae °° TEETH BOUGHT. 


‘ s ® J Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
t Spots upes Paper @ manufacturers, Messrs. E. & A. Browning, instead of to provincial } 
rh) tt: t Spots agen buyers. If forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. ‘ 
face, neck, arms or ands Chief Offices: 63, Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 5 
cave you 1 yet tried 
The “ECZOLINE Remedies? 
itive Cure 
A, 'BORES. etc @ ALL SKIN’ TROUBLES 
Trial Treatment, ; iid, for3s. Prices 
tment, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d Tablets 
©. cap, € ry,! e for Anu Dogs, Cat 
I t ntment e price: Soa 
A svecaily @& BLACK OR BROWN). 
“HUN E 8 
Wilts England, r Regent = BOOTS & SHOES. 
‘ 
‘ 


with E a: 
lie oF iT'S VERY SIMPLE- VERY TRUE. 
‘The Hair Follicles become clagged with congealed secretions wair cant crow. 


EG6LOSSA CLEANSES THEM ALL Away ! 
2° Now artis clear. £GGLOSSA KILLS THE DANDRUFF GERMano OTHER BACILLI. 


3° ‘this being done £6¢1055A PENETRATES TO THE ROOTS OF mE HAIR. 


7 FALLING Ano CREY) 


NETRATES TO THE ROOTS 
A™ Now FEEDS THEM - EGGLOSSA STIMULATES THEN. 


Soft are the we Che 


dtles '2/6 of all Adading Chermsts or Post Free front EGCLOSSA ManFé ce 
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— 


The Library of 
Modern Knowledge 


Edited by E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. 


The object of this series ts to open the door of the study and the laboratory to all who have 
a real destve lo know what voting on there. The publish appeal to that growing 
fiblic which nterested in the varted and fascinating problems opened up by modern culture, j 
and who wish to be kept informed of what ts going on in spheres of learning other than those 
which they have made their own. The first two volumes to be published are :— 


THE STORY OF THE FIVE ELEMENTS 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc, and J. B. HOBLYN, A.R.C.S., A.L.C. 


times, When men sought for the philosopher's stone, to the discovery of the wonder-working 
radium. Primarily the book is for the man who knows littl: or nothing of chemistry, vet feels 


With S Plates and Diagrams in the text 
A popular presentation of the story of the rise and progress of chemistry: from the earliest : 


the need of keeping abreast of the litest developments of a practi al science. 


THE RISE OF THE DEMOCRACY 


By JOSEPH CLAYTON, With 8 Portraits 


In this book Mr. CLAYTON - sents the history of democracy from its inception in primitive j | 
tribal communitics to its consummation in entranchisement and representative government i 
He shows the mar ‘% ot the people in the struggle against absolutism, but he has not forgotten 


to utter a warning word against the dangers of democracy. 


Of ail Booksellers and Newsagents, Cloth gilt, 2/§ net each, or 
trom Cassell & Company, Ltd., La Ber le Sanvage, London, 


CASSELLS NATURE BOOKS 


Works by R. KEARTON, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S WILD FLOWERS AS THEY GROW 
Must» P rect (rom Nature . Essex: 


ive t i ive , Na 
thor a , rey Avarton ( wit Descriptive Text by 


I Rembrandt 1 24 ie in ( 
( plete i Cloth ‘ \ describing the beauty of 
top, 1 


Clot leather, 4s. net 


WITH NATURE AND A CAMERA | THE BIRD FOL K AT HOME 


Obsers Vi 


tura \ Photographe With I \ il Nature Loves 
loth ails With 6 e Plate Colour and numerous Illy 
( tp trath in the Lext. ms. net 


NATURE'S CAROL SINGERS THE WOOD FOLK 
With Re Frontispiece at rly 
eautiful | t the Nest 
Exes, etc. Cloth gilt, 6s, THE NATURE-LOVER'S HANDBOOK, 
STRANGE. ADVENTURES IN } | of 8 


by Kminent Nat 


DICKY-BIRD LAND | Cloth, 


. 6d. ; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. it WILD FLOWERS —er Re 
THE ADVENTURES OF JACK RABBIT 1.200 specs Bank 
A N N Book for t British | ol fi 
t te th ¢ 4 avery 
N ( Servic 
nd LA harmine Illustrated Ca we of Ca Nat Kooks, post tree from the 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.¢ Speci 


Tue WORLD-RENOWNED 


RE for CORNS. 


Don’t let your 


THE QUIVER 
Removed by a painiess method. arecpreewonetate Booklet sent Free. 
uuty of face often by ity growths, an has 
th 
tory w onl r tt the ha r t But ti t rence 
ever by n t ust 
r y hear ne tor 1 
t! ferers 1 rove tha 
we we do not ask you to take u treatmem , 
HOW To OBTAIN INFORMATION oF THIS NEW METHOD. 
J t The Capillus wooo 
Co. Century House Regent Street London. W. w 
! in be perma 1 yr Why 
= 350 Rich Fur Throwovers RAN KI AY 
= at HALF PRICE!!! 
HEAD 
i Rich 
Sable |: New Greys, Black, & es 
SALE Carriage 
Price 1/6 each (3a. cay Ve OINTMENT 
LARGE FUR MUFFS to match, 1 6 each. 
= back if not delighted!!! kills all Nits and 
Kirby, 8, Regen Vermin in the hair. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS— 
BIG SALE 3d 6d 1/ 
“ delight 
., KILMAR 
3, Raven Road stablisned 100 years. 
— 
MASON’S KILLGORN 


{/- Per Bottle of all Modi ine Vendors or Post Free 
from the Prepriet MASON, 


iH He siborn LONDON. WC 


FATE 


Vi 
wer 
y of | 
6,000 
I will send a TEST BOROCSCOPE 
even pave 
for t Simply date, | 
month, and year or birth time if 


known.-Mr. Newton Verity 


58, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 


Hes & 10, Charing Cross Road, Londons | 
ESTABLISHED 1892. 
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cough 
“take its course.” 


If you do, it is possible, you know, 

that it may develop into something 

far more serious. The better way is 

to cure it right off by taking a 
few doses of 


CROSBY’S 
COUGH ELIXIR 


a powerful but entirely harmless 
cough specific, made from Eastern 
balsams and essences. CROSBY'S 
COUGH ELIXIR not only allays 
the irritation of the throat, but at 
the same time hastens the complete 
cure by improving the digestion it 
costs 
and may be obtained from all 
chemists, at all branches of Taylors’ 
Drug Co, or direct trom the Dr. 
Rooke Laboratory (Dept. 8), 26, 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


and upwards per bottle, 
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= 
C Il’s H Handbooks | 
A Series of 12 useful Volumes, averaging from 200-300 pages. Strongly bound in Cloth, 1/- net each 
THE HOME PHYSICIAN | ETIQUETTE OF GOOD THE ELEMENTS OF 
Phe commoner ailments of life | SOCIETY MODERN DRESSMAKING 
can be warded off with ut ex- Edited and revised by Lapy By J. E. Davis. — Practical 
ternal ; with the help of this | Couin CAMPBELL. A handy papers by in experiencer veer 
useful volume. [ts explanations litthe volume, which describe n dressmaking, illustrated with 
are tull and simple, ar the pre- | in detail the etiquette to ob- numerous diagrams, 
scriptions popular in style served on all special occasions. ADVICE TO WOMEN 
COOKERY FOR COMMON | POULTRY AND PROFIT A wanfal and instructive silem 
AILMENTS By W. Broomueap. | by FLORENCE Sra on 
By a F.R.C.P. and Puyiss | It is written in a thoroughly the care of the health before 
Browne. <A practical dietetic modern and practical fashion, during, a fter confinement 
guide to the invalid, in which the with he rt ul illustrations, lib with helpte s on the care of 
food em is stated not merely | to be eal help to those soak | the new-born infant. 
in scientific ut in the ing for profit. PRACTICAL 
form of a which il 
palatable. PRACTICAL NOME HOUSEKEEPING 
By Puvyiits Browne. A col 
THE MAKING OF THE Paves. of lection of pr 
By Mrs. Samvet A. BARNETT. h 
Contains in Its pages much use d th who ar 
rmatior h ortant sere i special chapter the responsibilitie 
subject of domestic « liet { 
. y- on diet for invalids. THE HOME LAWYER 
OUR SICK, AND HOW TO VEGETARIAN COOKERY A volume which explains the law 
TAKE CARE OF THEM | By A. G. Payne. Appeals to | for househ and business 
By FiLorence STACPOOLE, an those who ought to adopt a men in ear a mant 
exper! ed and pra nurse | vegetarian diet on account of can 
ells in a plain a imple | their health, and to those who a ut t 
manner how the sick should be | would follow it with great ad valu t 
nursed, | vantage also to their pockets, variety of t s. 
| Of all Newsagents, or post free 1/3 from Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. | 
Dark Green 
= Cloth Gilt 
Covers 
net EACH 
A dainty new series of the rarer Classics, usually unobtainable in other than an expensive format. A glam 
through the titles will reveal how wide is the scope of the selection, made mostly of books that have, from the 
intrinsic merit, come to be regarded as classics in their respective lines. The First Ten Books to be published aft’ 
** The Fifteen Decisive Battles of the ** The Reason Why in Science” 
World" By Sir Epwarp Creasy Edited by Joun Scott, MA. 
**The Letters and Life of Charles ‘* The Lives of Beau Nash and Others” 
Lamb” By T. N. Tacrourp By Oxiver 
‘*The Life of Lord Byron" **Idylls of the King” 
By JoHN Gat By Lorp TENNYSOS 
** The History of Civilisation in Europe” ** Christie Johnstone’ 
By Fraxgots Guizot By CHaRLEes 
**A Sentimental Journey "’ ** Our Brain, Body, and Nerves” . 
By LAuRENCE STERNE By Dr. Axprew WILS® 
Each volume contains Half-tone Frontispiece and beautifully printed End Papers. 
Of all Booksellers, or post free is. 3d. from 
CASSELL AND COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, EC. ; 
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nitting Book, showing how to knit a large number | Retai i when 
atiractive and useful articles: 1d., by post 2d. | 
Paton's,Alloa,Scotland ; or 192,A ldersgateSt.,London all other f 


The important 
feature of Benger's 
Food is that it can be pre- 
pared to suit any degree of 
digestive power. It contains 
in itself the natural digestive 
principles which tecome active 
during its preparation. As the 
weak stomach of babe or invalid 
begins to strengthen by the 
assimilation of the Food a 
gradual increase of diges- 

tive work can be left to it, 

thus giving the advan- 

tage of a regulated 

digestive exercise. 


This is the Wool for YOU 


No wool brings greater satisfaction to 
the knitter, or more comfort to the 
wearer; no wool surpasses it in beauty 
or in wear. In many charming shades, 
which keep their colour in the wash. 


PATONS 


CALLOA 


KNITTING WOOLS 


Large bunch of patterns—Free. Illustrated 60-page 


H+ Hee 


GALAXY BARGAIN SALE 


CONTAINING 


12 Blankets, 21/- 


OFFERED MONEY 
BELOW RETURNED 
IN FULL IF 
WHOLESALE NOT FULLY 
PRICES. SATISFIED. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 SUPERB QUALITY CREAM BLANKETS, soft, warm, and 


comfortable, 52 in. by 72 in., beautifully whipped with crimson. 
. 2 HEATHER-COLOURED BLANKETS, a most 
ao durable and useful blanket, size 50 in. by 70 in., bordered, 

2 YVORKSHIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLE LANKETS, 
a. warm, soft, and comfortable, well finished and edged, size 51 in. 
70 in, 


FREE 


make, BLANKETS, soft Twill 
wei quality, size 82 in, by 54 in. 

2¢ 8. Very warm WELS 
COLOURED WARM, FINE EL 
Wash well wm 3 BLANKETS, soft as velvet, IVEN WITH EA AR 
All orders executed 1 ful finish, full size “GIVEN WITH EACH PAR 

ecuted in rotation as they arrive by post : 

Catalogues of Ca 


pets, Hearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, &¢.. post free, if, when writing, 
you mention The Quiver,” ADDRESS— 


ODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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THE QUIVER 
—The Custard that . 


There is only one quality, and whether you 
buy the 1d. pkts., 4d. or 72d. boxes or the new 
large Sid. tin, you will find it the mast 
popular dish at every meal. 


Try it HOT to-day as a Cream 
Sauce with pudding or pie. 
You simply prepare 


the BIRD'S’ Custard CUSTARD POWDER, 


in the usual wz ay, and Fur 
serve at once Owe THRE COST 


STANDARD FLAVOR. 
while HOT. 


& 


12 Tea Cups and Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 
2 Cake Plates, 1 Slop Bowl, 1 Cream Jug, 


|| 


{ ORDON ILWORTH 


Tomato Catsup 
Is Best. It’s THE Appetiser. 


All Grocers and Stores sell it, and 
it is 3d., 6d,, or Is, per bottle. 


A BEAUTIFUL TEA POT (Free). 
THIS most « te TEA SERVICI of pie 
Potteries to your 

ted Lie i il Tea 
FREE. in al! orders receive 


RITCHIE & COMPANY, Stoke-on-Trent, Staff 


500 Rooms. 


Central for Business el 
or Pleasure, near chief 
Shops & Theatres. Room, Writ ot 
Table d’Hote Break- 
fast and Attend- Ri ie 
ance, fron 5 - usse 
Square, 


FOR CHAPS, OF SKIN, ETt. 
im Ha nds "Fac it 
OVER 40 INCREASING 


EMAN Ire 


RNE. BAUE 
OSBORNE 19 Golden #quare. Reg sent 8. 


LONDON 


t CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1912 
), Frontispiece: “* Few and evil have been the days of the years of my life.” 
Drawn by W. H. Margetson 
Thin-Skinned Davie. Complete Story. By L. B. Watrorp. Idlustrated by paca 
The Gospel of Charles By Mortey Apams. Iilustrated by 
Photographs ‘ 277 
Captain Rundle’s Mate. Complete Story. By Oswa ALD Witprivce. 
trated by E. S. Hodgson . : 283 
The Place of Potsherds. A New Studs in By ‘Dumas 
Crane. Jilustrated by Photographs 201 
FOUR GATES. Serial Story. By Amy Le Feuver. " Chaps. VI.—VIL. 
The Unknown Way. Poem. Py Kater Mr ILERSH . 309 
“Few and Evil have been the Day s——" AStudy of Jacob’ SL ife “Retrospect 
By the Rev. Brown, D.D. . 310 q 
Hangman’s Heath. Complete Story. By Evrtyn Ever: 1T-GREEN. Ilus- 
trated by Steven Spurrier. ‘ 315 | 
Six Poor Travellers, The Story of a U nique C hatity. By T. W. WILkrxson, 
With Photographs by the Author . 323 
The Conversion cf Long Tom. A Crisis in Seven  Siste sc ourt. By BEATRICE 
HERON-MAXWELL. Jé/ustrated by Wilmot Laut. 328 
Our Quotations Competition. Ly Tur Eprtror . 3 
p 333 
Out of Weakness, Complete Story. By Bryan Grant. J/lustvated by 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT :— 
A Week's Meals in January. By Biancur St. 342 
\ Home-Made Sleeping Socks. By HeLeN Brurorp 345 
Conversation Corner, By Tue Epiror . 347 
“The Quiver” Companionship. Conducted by Auison” 349 
= The Crutch-and-Kindness League. by the Rev. J. Rem Howatt . F 355 
0 pie 
. as Registered at the General Post Ornce for transmission by Canadian Magasine Post. 
"MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope, and should be addvessed to “ The Editor, 
QUIVER, Le Belle Sauvage, 7 care 4s io the ‘a MSS., the Editor 
respons f them 
Issued Monthis suoscription rice, post free, gs. per annum, or gs. Od. for six months, 
iT FOR THE ROYAL TABLES Delightfully Soothing & Refreshing 
f Jus during the Winter. 
wHATYOU WANT For YOUR TABLE BEETHAM'S | 
PLUMTREE S a-rola | 
MEATS 
s 
FOR This Dainty Toilet Preparation protects the skin against the 
u in i diti 
TASTY AND APPETISING. Will keep perfect condition 
AY earthen re ~ re @. & Is. in white Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charm of youth i 
4 1) 1 , ence! ran to the complexion. Bottles 1/-, of all Chemists and Stores, 
Ltd., ‘Southport. M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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“Th i ” Jubilee F 
e Quiver” Jubilee Fund 
IT is a pleasure to announce that sums are 1s. 6d. from P. K. C. (Cathcart), 
still coming in as a response to the appeal in 1s, 3d. from Douglas R. A. Murray. 
the October number for a Jubilee gift to the _Is. each from K Duck, Mrs, A. Finn, Mrs, 4 
League of Loving Hearts. We desire to Mrs. S. Hovenden, 
A. M. B., Mrs. Laura C. Little, M. C. Holrové 
acknowledge the following received up to Mary A. Allott, Miss A. Knight, Mrs, J. W.L 
December ist, 1911 :— Miss Margaret Milne, Mrs. S, Holditch, Ma 
Davis, Katie Davis, E, Evans, M. E. Conway. 
#1 from Miss S. Stordy. 
tos. 6d. from Barbara P. Dickin. 
” 
tos. each from I. N. and ** An Original Member.” “THE QUIVER FUNDS 
ss, each from U. Rutherford, Mr. and Mrs. King, THE following is a list of contributions r. 
Mrs. Walker, Emeline Lewis, ‘*C.*? (Guernsey) 
Mr. R. Starey, M. Heath. ceived up ind including December | 
:— 
4s. each from Miss Farmer and M. C. Higgs. 
For M Mackirdy’s Shelter for Homele: 
3s. from Mrs. Spooner. Women: M. Newnham, £5. | 
2s. 6d, each from Mrs. Rowlands, FE. M., Edith 
L. B. Stone, Miss Edith Taylor, Mrs. Grewcock. For Dr. Barnare Homes: H. D., §8. 
‘or Th Mission lo epers: ams 
2s. each from Miss M. Leishman, Alice M. R r 
Parker, Mary G. Hcoper, Hannah J. McKean, 
Annie McKean, Mrs. Prowse, Eleanor K. Martin. Sent direct to The Ragged School Union: B.} 
Elizabeth Meager., (Cornwall), 41 Scot 
you 
Contributions for religious and philanthropic societies may be sent to The Edttor, ** The Quiver, wor 
La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C. 
— 
Put the CLEMAK side by 
y and 
condi 
side with the safety razor 
16/-less. Then why pay a guinea P 
Vote how carefully the CLEMAK is made—the perfection 
vautifal finish. Look at the blad hel its cuttin ed ge no other blake 
shave your beard more casily than that. 
The CLEMAK RAZOR, costing 6 +, is silver | The CLEMAK STROPPING MACHINE 
lated ; it includes 7 blades and stropping handle costs you but 3/6, including a good leat nave 
in handsome case. | Its. use ensures a keen blade for every sha . 
The Clemak Razor and Stropping Machine costs together but 8 6, Then why pay a guinea 
Or post free from the 
OF ALL STORES, CUTLERS, &e. CLEMAK RAZOR CO., Billiter Street, Londo. 
A 
Pack 
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Asthma Catarrh 
WHOOPING COUGH cROU 
Small's | 
| Winsco Fabric 
Established 1879. Unequalled for style, comfort, and 
A simple, safe and effective treatment for bron- durability, making up into the cosiest | 
chial troubles, without dosing the stomach wih 1 . 
drugs Used with success for thirty years. and most healthful of garments for little ' 
The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspire oa? dine 
. with every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes folks’ day and night wear, 
the sore throat, and stops the cough, assuring rest- . , ‘ 
fol nights. Cresolene is invaluable to mothers Winsco fabrics cost from 10}d. per 
children end boon 10 from yard. They wash better than any other 
Send post card for descriptive booklet. woollen material that money can buy, 
and neither shrink nor change colour, 
pie Try Cresolene Antiseptic even when subjected to the unfavour- | 
er | Throat Tablets for the irri ° | 
tated throat. They are sim- able conditions of winter laundering. 
ple effective and antiseptic, 
Of your chemist or direct, { 
post free. d. per box. 
Allen & Hanbury Ltd., | 
Lombard St., London, E.C. q 
K2 
Rams | 
pur, Mrs, Jenkins will be 
B.E i f patterns your 
Scotch Wincey. She got some from e 
you 6 years ago, «ui Write 
° only now is it to the original 


wom out. 


oF 


Biouses. | > 
JAS. SPENCE & CO., Giasgow, N.B. !:st. 1864 


. “The Voice of the Physician.” 
“Plasmon Oats is an ideal one-dish meal, 


Coloured S« 
equalled tor Underwear, | 


nich inall that goes to make bone and muscle 
and brain and maintain these in a vigorous 
condition,” 


, M.D. 


ANALYSIS CANNOT LIE 
and Analysis proves 
_ — This comfortable and dainty little frock is drawn 


direct from the actual medel, and shows one ol 

our newest designs suitable for little girls of from “ 
two to six years. The material is couble-width i 
Winsco, at 1/114 per yard, and the trimmings are 


of the beautiful and durable Winsco Broderie 


< MID-LOTHIAN OATS Ecossaise, worked in pure silk on the identical 


contain 70°, more nourishment 


INE than lide ; 
Patterns for early spring are just ready, and 
4 minutes’ boilin onl 6 show many charming novelties. They will gladly 
SUPPLIED TO THE be sent, together with an attractive booklet, 
don. E ROYAL FAMILY. “All About Winsco,” in return for a post card 
addressed : I 
A Special ART METAL BOX, « > 
acket of Pl- containing a 
Manos aston, Plasmon Cor oa, W. SMALL & SONS, 
late, tog asmon Tea, and l’lasmon Choco (Dept B) 


be sen 


ethe t 
illustrated Cookery Book, will Winsco Specialists, 
Post Iree, to all who write, mentioning 106 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; 


Paper, to Pl: 
ale” ‘asmon, Ltd., 66a, Farringdon Street, 
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Builds up ~* 
Delicate Children 


There is nothing better for a delicate child than a course of Angier's 
Emulsi 
hospitals, it has an established reputation as a safe and efficient remedy for 
the little ones which children all like and take with 
1en they refuse other medicines. Soothing to the entire mucous 


Approved by the medical profession and used in children’s 


and moreover one 
pl asure W 
tract and a splendid tonic and builder, it makes the little ones eat better, 
strength and colour. 


d gest better, sleep better, and rapidly gain in weight, 


The medical profession prescribe Angier’s Emulsion for coughs, bronchitis, 
cough and all lung affections; also for scrofula, rickets, anamia, 


No mother should be 


whooping 
wasting diseases generally. 


malnutrition and for 
without a bottle of Angier’s in the house. 


“ORDERED BY TWO DOCTORS 
IN A VERY SERIOUS CASE. 


14 Henr Street, Barrhe ad, nr 


Of all 
Chemists 
118, 2/9 


Dear S I ha » thank 4 for Angier’s 
Emul hit k undoubtec ied m 
litt] girl La ter ny a severe 
atta ny i two 
doct ted ud fa he case 
wa i t she har et 
be i me to tt \r r's 
Em ind I im | 1 to i tha 
im i l va i eve iv, 
i | trong, healthy girl rhe 
doctor said if sh t better it would be a miracle. 
N I nd A ; Emulsion 
to « 
( ned Mr R. FERGUSON, 
Free Sample Coupon wee 
pl Coup 


Address 
° D.H. Fill in coupon and send with 3d. postage to the 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Rd., London, E.C, 
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Thin-Skinned Davie 


The Transformation of an Extremely Sensitive Man 


By L. B. WALFORD 


“QEEMS to be a nice young fellow,” said 
James Hlorsburgh, 
minister of a large parish in the Lothians, 
alluding to a new-comer; and he and the 
inend to whom he talked turned their eyes 
towards a farmhouse whose rich cornfields, 


the Reverend 


now heavy in grain, spread themselves at 
their feet, 

Hum!” replied Major Afton dubiously. 

“You think 

“ They 

ey tell me he’s one of the queer, testy, 

touch-me-not sort. So my nephew says, and 
he was at college with Davie Hope. At the 

Edinburgh University, you know. Jack is 
there still,’’ 

“And Hope ?” 

Left when his uncle died and, to every- 
‘nes amazement, left him ‘ The Mains’ ”’ 
DOINntine 
Ponting with his stick towards the farm- 
house, And how he will get on as a farmer 
Whateve 

“atever wonders he did as a student, 
Temains to be seen,” 

* gather he was not popular, despite his 

Scholarly success ? ” 
“Bles , 
mm. Smy soul, sir, how can a man be 

ular 7 
who has one of those confounded 
“MN Skins ? 
the mS: *Thin-skinned Davie,’ that was 
we Name he went by ” 
hms. 
broke into a loud 
delensive 


and the speaker 
gullaw. ‘ Always on the 
“you know. Rubbish, isn’t it 

‘\ Sensitive, high-strung nature, maybe,” 


suggested the minister, mildly. “ And his 
humble parentage 

“Humble parentage 2? Pooh! If a chap 
is civil and pleasant, who cares about his 
parentage ? But IT own I do hate a nasty 
temper ; and if one has always to be think- 
ing about treading on a man’s toes, there is 
an end of all neighbourly intercourse. Well, 
we shall see. You're not going my way : 
Good day, then—and my advice is, give 
* Thin-skinned Davie’ a wide berth till you 
know where vou are with him, ha-ha-na!”’ 

and the jolly little soldier strutted away, 
reflecting with complacency that his own 
skin was tough enough for him not to bother 
about the skins of other people. 

It was indeed a wonderful change which 
had taken place in Davie Hope's lite shortly 
before our little story opens. Until then he 
had seen nothing for it but to plough his 
way through life-—prosperously, perhaps 
but still he would have to butfet, with both 
elbows out, all competitors from his path ; 
to push and to hustle ; to force himself to 
the front by hook or by crook ; to cringe 
no, not dhat. That he could never do. His 
lips would quiver at the thought, and his 
large eyes, which had a world of feeling in 
them, would close with a sort of horror. 

For the rough-and-tumble of ordinary life 
it will thus be seen my hero was quite unfit, 
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and it was with a perception of this that an 
elderly relative, himself something of acrank, 
made him his heir. The had 
never fawned upon him, had once or twice 
taken affront at him, was proud, shy, stand- 


young man 


off—he was independence 


which would enable him to keep the world 


bequeathed an 


at arm’s length as his uncle had done. 
** And he’s alone in the world ; he'll have 


no one hanging upon him and_ pestering 
him,’’ cogitated the testator. Thin- 
skinned Davie,’ hey ? ’’—for the cognomen 


had come to his ears and tickled his fancy : 
* Aweel, he 


pleases, ance he comes in for ‘ The Mains 


can be as thin-skinned as he 


And this was Davie's own first thought 
when shortly afterwards he did so. 

He felt grateful and almost sa 
when he found how 


l, with a 
gentle kind of sadness 
kind and ample was the provision for his 
happiness—but the prevailing sensation was 
one of extreme, nay, exaggerated joy and 
relief at being able to withdraw at will from 


contact with his fellow-men. They had 
baited him at college on account of that 
proclivity. He was accused of shrinking 


into his shell on the slightest provocation : 
he was told that no one could get along with 
that he was a marplot, a 
fellow 
all of which had 


him for long ; 
kill-joy, a 
umbrage at 
sunk in, and increased rather than lessened 
the evil. When Dvovie left college despite 
the high place he took there, the 
tunate young man had not a friend in the 
bitterly the 


nuisance of a for taking 


notl ing, ete 


untor- 


world, and conscious of 
fact. 


And now, if he had but possessed a mother, 


Was 


or a sister, or anyone to whom he could open 
Had 


** Davie, 


his heart ! there been any voice to 


whisper : man, it’s you yourself 


who are wrong. It’s not getting away from 
other people, but going among them, loving 
them, learning from them, thinking more of 
than of that will put 

ah, if there had! But as it 


will not anticipate. 


them vourself, you 
right,”’ 
however, we 

Suffice it to say 


unchecked 


Wald 


that the proud, hyper- 


sensitive nature and unenlight 


ened, was in still greater danger of losing 
all that was beautiful and noble in it within 
the coveted seclusion of ‘* The Mains” than 
in the dingy lodging, whose doors could 
never be wholly closed against invaders 
With the latter now and again at rare inter 
vals Davie had been won upon to fraternise 


despite himself and despite Subsequent 


relapses—but what spirit so venturesome as 
to play tricks upon or poke fun ata repellent 
host in his own house, a lordly gamecock on 
his own dunghill ? 

“Yes, I shall be let alone now,” reflected 


“ Thin-skinned Davie ”’ with a smile. 

We left the worthy minister of Crogar 
returning from a parish round, and his way 
took him past “ The Mains,”—and to }y 
sure, aS an open gate 1s an open gate and a 
minister is everybody's man, it was natural 
to call a halt and take a ‘‘ keek” withi 
Mr. Horsburgh was not the person to belie, 
evil of man, woman, or child ; and even as 
his little friend the major descanted on young 
Hope’s “ touch-me-not temper, he was 
inwardly promising himself a speedy oppor- 
tunity of being able to refute the accusatior 
Ifere now was the opportunity! He hea 
there was the tall young figur 
with the slight stoop of the shoulders, ir 
conclave another figure, 
burly—Tam Tamson, the head carter—ch 
certainly, here was the opportunity ! 

And here also, had he guessed it, was 
Davie’s but Fate unkin 
Davie had just received an ugly knock: | 
had made a suggestion, and Tam had laugh 
at it—laughed, it must be owned, rudely, 
his new master’s ignorance. He had al: 
told Mr. Hope that he knew nothing of t! 
matter—and this from a rough but faithfu 
been 


voices— yes 


with broad and 


chance was 


servant, which would have 
humouredly acquiesced in or argued ov 
by another, was to ‘ Thin-skinned Davi 
insok nce He replied sharply, and 
to behold a spectator of his mortification 
What Was he even here to be subject 
to spying and tattling ? To have his affront 
recounted as village gossip ? He looked 
at Mr. Horsburgh, turned on his heel, at 
marched off. To himself he said that Tams 
loud voice had carried down the road, @ 
his coarse laugh invited impertinent cur 
sity. He boiled over with wrath, and | 
haughty departing stride prov laimed the fact 
“ Now, what have I done ? ” pondered t 
bewildered, and starting © 
“ Dear me—dear ! 
or else 


meck minister, 
at a qui kened pace. 

I must have done something , 
(his thoughts reverting to the 
temper)—‘‘ or else—but one must? 
judge—one must not judge.” Nevertheles 
he could not rid himself of a very unpleasits 
he had « x per teda friendly welcor 


not’ 


Vision 


rogar 
Way 
to be 
and a 
atural 
ithin 
elie 
en as 
young 
was 


“He replied sharply, and turned to behold a spectator of his mortification.” 


—there was not a house in the parish that 
did not open its arms to him; and instead, 
he had distinctly seen our young man start 
and draw back at sight of himself, and then 
~—"“Why, he absolutely turned his back on 
me!” quoth Mr. Horsburgh, his checks 
suffused by the recollection. 

As luck would have it, the next person to 
give “ Thin-skinned Davie ” offence was the 
major himself. Whatever Major Afton’s 
[Tivate feelings might be, he knew what was 
due from him to a neighbour and a new- 
‘omer, and presently invited Davie to 
dinner, Davie’s eyes opened wide as he 
Tead the note. He was not ill-pleased : this 
Was not a free-and-easy invitation, annoying 
him by its promise of rowdy hilarity and, 


on the » 
on the other hand, it was not a piece of 
formal conc 


lescension on the part of persons 
0 


s 
fae birth and breeding. He was 
ésked kindly and sim 


party ply to join a family 
party, 


in which his late fellow-student, Jack 
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Afton, would be included. He thought he 
would not mind showing Jack that he could 
be at case and sociable in good ccmpany 
whatever the latter might think—and again 
another inducement, which no one could 
have guessed, did its part. 

Davie had seen a face in church, a very 
lovely face, with a sweet and serious ex- 
pression—and had learned that it belonged 
to Major Afton’s daughter. ‘His only 
daughter, and they think the world of her,” 
quoth his informant. 

From ‘ The Mains ’’ pew, which was some- 
what in the background, Davie could see 
straight into the major’s pew, the front one 
in the opposite loft. Davie was at all times 
a steady churchgoer—indeed, although we 
have not said so, he was a religious man, 
with profoundly earnest convictions and a 
high standard of conduct—-but he came now 
to look forward to Sunday mornings as he 
had never done before. He even forgave— 
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THE QUIVER 


Mr. Hors- 
burgh's misdemeanour, in satisfaction with 


though, mind you, he never forgot 


his church services ; and was honestly un- 
aware that gazing at Mary Afton during the 
long and excellent sermon was not a com- 
ponent part of it. 

And her! 
her and speak to her! It would be nervous 
work, but anon the thin skin did him good 
He was not going to make a fool 


now he was to meet To meet 


service. 
of himself, and no one should make a fool of 
him. Anybody might admire a pretty girl, 
and he had done no more than admire the 
major’s daughter as if she were a picture. 
He had not her—at 
least, he had taken no steps to do so; he 


even wished to know 


been content to stare from his distant 


nook where the folk around were stolid and 


had 


blind, and, indeed, he was almost sure that 
he would not care for the real Mary who was 
to displace the Mary of his dreams. “ She 
is sure to be a vain, silly miss,”’ he told him- 
self 

Yet to Major Afton's house he would go, 
and all day long was taking out his watch 
the wore on. He had 
evening obtained for the 


hours 
clothes 
purpose of attending some of the professor's 


to see how 


proper 
functions when at the Edinburgh University, 
and as his fastidious nature permitted him 
only to employ one of the best tailors (a for- 
tunate bursary enabling him to pay the bill), 
he had no anxiety on the score ot his appeat 


ance But he went in early to dress, and 
turned himself out to satisfy even his own 
critical eye, and then—oh, it was really 


rather pitiful the shock that followed 

For the major and his nephew had delibe- 
their usual attire 
deference to their guest ‘You may depend 


rately fore out of 


gone 


upon it he has nothing but his Sunday 


coat,”’ said Jack; “‘and it would be awtul, 
he would never ect over it, if we were dif- 
ferent.” 

‘You are sure about this, eh queried 
his uncle 

** Positive Davie never went out if he 
could help it (ignorant of the professorial 


fact, namely, 
refinement prompted Davie Hope 


clothes albeit 


partic and also of anothes 
that innate 
to change hi every evening, 
not a soul was there to notice it) 

So that the feelings of the latter may 
lance told him all ; 


musery and his resent 


Now 


be imagined, One and 


stung to the quick, his 


ment were alike only too apparent One 


started on the wrong tack, moreover, there | 
was no end to the disasters of the evening 

All the merry chatter of the dinner-tap) 

could not infect the suspicious, solitary guest 
nor cheat him into the belief that he hag 
part or lot init. Mrs. Afton’s gentle inquiries 
into his housekeeping, and her husband's 


after his sport, were alike curtly disposed of 
he had no interest in either. Lawn-tennis 
He did not care for games, 0; 
kindled: at the mention of | 


music they turned to Mary Afton with a 


Croquet 
only his eyes 
and at the close of t} 
evening Mary was the only person who | 


mute, imploring gaze 


a good word for him. 
He had 


her singing! 


listened, how he had listened t 
lo his ears it was heavenly— 
but, afraid of his own voice, he had refrain 
from even a “ Thank you,” since she w 
not singing for jim. 

All the same, he is nice,” she said—but 
when attacked, could give ne reason for say- 
ing so 

And a few days afterwards her father t 
to task for the word. He h 
found Davie in difficulties with a horse, an 
his offer of aid had been declined in a mannet 


that huffed the old soldier in his turn. “Sa 


her afresh 


what you will, he’s an ill-tempered, disagree 
able beggar,’’ cried he. ‘Shy ? Sensitive 
Kubbish He called to me to stand out 
the way 
“And yet!" said Mary, to herself. 
she saw that Davie admi 


Phere’s manners for you.’ 


For, of course, 


her, and much is to be forgiven to a man\ 


admires in silence and from afar. She me 


her neighbour once or twice by accident- 


really was “ by accident "’ on her part—at 
but that he was in such ill-odour with ! 
femily, she would have mentioned the 
also that the two had walk 


and found themselves 1n sv 


cumstance ; 
talked, 
pathy on many points 

As it was, Miss Mary Afton, who had 


bright, cheery 


and 


independent nature, ke} 


own counsel, which, however, did not prev 


certain things being said, since a beau 
young woman, coming of an impoverls 
stock, might easily be supposed to be sel 


a rich and not unattra tive-look 
living clo 
train 


her cap at 
bachelor of het 
Jack Afton, coming down by 
his cousin's name coupled with that ol 
The Mains” in a 


indignauon 


own age 


voung lan 
that made him burn with 


to look out, | tell you 


r, there 
vening 
tr-tabl 


guest 


he had 
nquiries 


sband's 


sed ot 
tennis 
Oy 


ition 


with a 
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THIN-SKINNED DAVIE 


admonished the former, “ or you'll get into 
hot water one of these days, when you least 
expect it. I know ‘ Thin-skinned Davie _—. 
he lets you go on up to a certain point, and 
then ! he shrugged his shoulders signi- 
ficantly, at which Mary burst into a merry, 
ringing laugh. Go on? What did he mean 
by “Going on?” Did he mean she was 
flirting 2—And with that poor, melancholy 
creature ? 

“Good gracious, Jack; surely you sce 
how itis? No one else is civil to him, so I 
give him a few happy mo- 
ments—but as for ‘ trying to 
turn his head’ !’’—and she 
went a little further with 
Davie the next day than she 
had ever done before. 

Was Davie deceived 2? Not 
in the least. Had he been 
called upon to congratulate 


“He had listened 


the young lady on her engagement to another 
man at any moment, he would have done so 
without thought of being wronged. He only 
felt comforted, cheered by her presence. He 
took to telling her things, and getting her 
opinion of them. He received a gay rebuke 
without its hurting him. Occasionally he 
felt a little, a very little, ashamed of himself. 
* * * 


It was a hot September afternoon, when 
no one ought to be walking fast or thinking 


vigorously, and yet “ Thin-skinned Davie 


. hew he had listened to her singing! To bis ears it was heavenly.” 
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of another figure on the 
road brought, as it 
were, to his feet. He 
scarcely touched Mary's 
hand, ere he took the 
plunge. 

“Miss Afton, I want 
to ask you to be m 
slop / Stop,” Te- 
peated Davie, in 
harsh, rasping voic¢ 
“and listen; and for 
God’s sake, don't 


laugh——_!” 
“Laugh! It’s th 
only thing I can d 
If I don’t laugh, I—ar 
vou mad ?”’ cried Mar 
panting, “are you—ar 
you mad ? ”’—but then 


she saw his face, whi 
to the lips, and caught 
his arm—“ you don't 
mean to insult n 

but—— ”’ 

“Tnsult ? J insult 
you/”’’ He was trem 
ling from head to foot 
his lips twitched convul- 
sively ; he could scarce! 
articulate. Her amaz- 
ment gave place to 2 
sense something 
strange she could not 
fathom. 

And then she gather 
that he was speaking 
and forced herself t 
listen. “You dont 
understand,” he mut 
tered thickly, “ but 


He turned away his head, and held out bis hand. ‘Throw it away ; ~—— : =" ot 
would, t—is lor \ 


spurn it and me.’” 
sake that I—I can 


bear it. Their tongue 


was hurrying along a dusty high road as their evil, cruel tongues—their lying tong 


though pursued by furic Ile had a purpose that they should dare—oh, it’s for so 
in view, and only those who knew the 
and were there any who really did could light dawned upon her. " She drew her 
estimate what purpose cost him. self up proudly. “ Some foolish gossif 
Phroughout the long hours of a sleeple suppose 2”? but she found her accents 2 
night he had tossed and sweated ; sim c anit © steady as she could have wished 
daybreak he had hardly opened hi lips to “Miss Afton ” Again a Jump in bs 
speak ; yet he had never wavered. nevet throat choked him, but he gulped 1 dow 
faltered, never shrunk back from an aby “ Before Heaven, I have not a thought, ! 


which vawne] in front, and whieh the sieht a hope, nor desire "cit was a wrong wo! 
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but in the tumult of his soul he used it) 
“that you should ever think of me. You 
have not—never—given me a moment's 
encouragement. But no one shall have it 
in their power to say you have, and that 
[—” he turned away his head, and held 
out his hand. ‘“ Throw it away: spurn it 
and me—and let me tell the whole world 
you have done so.” 

" Her lips fell apart, she breathed quickly. 
“Did you ask me here to say this, Mr. 
Hope ?” 

He bent his head. 

“To offer yourself, and bid me refuse 
you?” 

He made the same mute assent. 

“Tn order that you might tell others that 

you were rejected ?” 
" “It was the only way,” said he. “ I have 
dared to love you—oh, it was unintentional : 
I did not know what I was doing, it came 
so gradually, and I was so blind and stupid. 
ut, at least, I can do this———”’ and again 
he held out his hand, the neglected hand 
that was to be thrown away. 

He never knew, he never will know, that 
had he spoken and acted differently at this 
supreme moment, his whole after life might 
have been altered. Mary Afton had scouted 
the idea of Davie Hope as a husband ; she 
esteemed and understood his character, she 
was pleased and flattered by his homage, 
ut the feeling went no deeper,—and had he 
asked her to be his wife in ordinary, con- 
ventional fashion, she would have said “ No,” 

but his deliberate sacrifice of self, when 
Such sacrifice meant the especial torture of a 
nature which felt every pin-prick, took 
rs her breath, and took her heart by 
storm. 


Ml along indeed she had divined that 


Davie did himself injustice, and by fits and 
starts tried to lead him, as has been 
hinted, to take wiser and kindlier views 
of his fellow-creatures, but she had never 
conceived it possible that the finer elements 
in his nature could thus rise to overpower 
all that was trivial and absurd. 

By a flash of revelation she now perceived 
the real man—what he was, and what he 
might become. Deep-rooted in a poor soil 
there was an heroic fibre. Oh, she could 
love him now. She could trust him now. 
She was his, she would be his for evermore ! 

“T think you are the noblest man that 
ever breathed,’’ she found voice at last— 
““and—and—if you love me 

“Tf cried he, with a shout. 

* * * 

In a year from the date of that happy 
moment, you would scarcely have known 
Davie Hope. His eye is bright, his step is 
quick, his voice cheerful and gay. His 
bonnie wife, bless her, has somehow or other 
contrived to blow away nearly all the old 
cobwebs, and continues to do the same with 
new ones as they arise. When she and Davie 
do differ in opinion, she is so often trium- 
phantly proved to be in the right that he 
has become shy of differing. And he has 
learnt, or at least is learning to see that a 
morbidly sensitive nature is a thing to be 
deplored and struggled against—not caressed 
and encouraged. And when God has been 
so good to him, ought he not to be a glad 
and happy man ?—and try, besides, to 
extend his happiness to others, and—and—— 

“Davie! Davie! There are a whole lot 
of people at the gate, and Mr. Horsburgh 
them. Fly to bring them in,” cries 


with 
Mary. 
And ‘ Thin-skinned Davie” actually flies! 
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STAPLE INN, HOLBORN, LONDON 
Described in “Edwin Drood “A little nook composed of two irregular quadrangl called Staple Inn, Its 
turning into which out of the clashing street imparts to the relieved pede -_ 
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She GOSPEL of? 
CHARLES DICKENS 


By MORLEY ADAMS 


FRIEND of mine, a minister in the heart, sensibility—these are the things 


Wesleyan Methodist Church, prides 
himself upon the classification of his 
library. In a corner devoted to sermons 
I noticed several of the novels of Charles 
Dickens, I knew this was no accidental 
arrangement, and was tempted to ask 
why the sermons of Wesley and Spurgeon 
were cheek by jow! with “ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” “The Christmas Carol,” and “A 
Tale of Two Cities.” A moment’s thought, 
however, showed me how apt was the 
atrangement. The novels of Dickens are 
“rmons, novels that preach, encircling 


that matter. Above all, he taught us to 
have ccmpassion on humble wretched- 
ness, for the meanest and most despised 
being may be worth more than hundreds 
of the powerful and the proud. Compas- 
sion, pity, forgiveness are the finest traits 
in man, and the sweetest things in the 
world are intimacy, expansion, tender- 
ness and tears. He only has known the 
higher life who has had the joy of weep- 
ing at the remembrance of a kind action 
or noble deed. 


m4 the wide world, preaching to-day as they The Evangel of Dickens 

preached yesterday and will preach a The evangel of Dickens. What was it ? 
hence. What caused his message to grip What 
by preaching of Harriet Beecher Stowe is it that keeps Dickens alive ? His 
a a novel was largely the means of the gospel above all things was a gospel of 


j 
abolition of slave ty; the books of Charles 


humour. He was not only the greatest, 


a Mae formed our prisons And Dickens! but the dest humorist of his time, It 
4 preaching aye been the result of his is not the humour of Scott or ot Shake- 
world influence affected the speare, Fielding, Swift, Hogarth and 

wt and is aftecting it to-day. His Goldsmith of the previous ceptury reached 


hovels were - : ‘ 
“S were all written with a 


} ‘ 
= that purpose invariably 


He taught th 


LIVE 


purpose, 
a beneficent 


it that goodness and love alone 
genuine joy: the e 
Joy; the emotions of the 


‘ 


perhaps on the whole a higher level of 
humour; but the humour of Dickens is 
so varied, so constant, so inexhaustible, 
and above all it is humour with a pur- 


pose. What could so damage an adver- 
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sary than those chapters of his in which and the lower middle classes of }jg 
the sarcasm and satire is pressed line — time.” 
after line through long chapters of sus- His mission and gospel was to throw a 
tained irony; and against what is this halo of pathos and genial mirth over the 
powerful weapon used ? Always against most humble, the most unpromising, anj 
wrongs that they may be righted; against — the most uninteresting of men and women, 
the venal journals and drunken journalists The worst was not so bad but Dickens 
of America, against their swindling specu- could feel for him or her some vein of 
lators, against the coarseness and fami- sympathy and could strike a spark o 
liarity of their women authors; “starting humour from their very woes. In th 
of commercial companies, interviews be- refuse of the streets he found diamond 
tween a member of Parliament and his he saw beauty and love in the mos 
constituents, instructions of a member of abandoned, and_ preached a message of | 
the House of Commons to his secretary, hope and joy. In his preface to “ Charles | 
the outward display of great banking Dickens” Frederick G. Kitton mos 
houses, the laying of the first stone of a admirably sums up what I have sought 
public building, every kind of ceremony _ to say at greater length: “ That mighy 
and lie of English society are depicted magician who so effectually wielded hs 
with the fire and bitterness of Ho- pen in the great cause of humanity.” 
garth.” 


| 


Thackeray’s liberal definition of humour The Gospel of Compensation 
in “ English Humorists ”’ is not—generous He preached the gospel of compensation 
as it is—too liberal a description of the Vice always suffered ; virtue was trum 


humour of Dickens. ‘Its business,” he phant. Dickens knew his public, atl 
says, “is to awaken and direct our love, that the human heart and mind craved, 
our pity, our kindness, our scorn for im- not actually the ringing of the wedding 
posture, our tenderness for the weak, to — bells, at least a happy ending, or perhaps 
it would be better 
say a compensating ent 


as ing. 

Another quality wi 
helped — to make 
evangel of Dicken 


acceptable was pun 

If ever writer was re 
istic he was. There ! 
something more 
stories than the mng ( 
laughter. Theres 
supreme knowledge 


the intense agonies 


life. He penetrated i | 


the abysmal darkné ( 
with which sin encom | 
passes human souls. 
comprehends not 0! 
GAD'S HILL PLACE, DICKENS’ HOUSE. depths. He drew wit 
unerring touch t 
comment on the actions and passions of | lowest strata of city life; he men 
life, to be the week-day preacher.” scenes— dreadful scenes—0ol passion, © 
In Charles Dickens this most rare gift} and debauchery ; and yet in all his wor 
found its highest « xpi ssion. As Freder- you cannot find a page that a parent i 
ick Harrison says, “This humour poured — coneeal from a grown daughter. - 
in perfeet cataracts of grotesque imagery — gratetul,”? said Thackeray, for them 
Over every pl ase of hfe of the pool ent laughter and the sweet and unsui 
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THE GOSPEL OF CHARLES D-/CKENS 


page which the author of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ gives to my children. aig 
“Tf in ‘ Copperfield ’ and the ‘ Cricket 
on the Hearth ’ you present a troubled 
marriage and a suspected wife, you hasten 
to restore peace to the marriage and 
innocence to th e 
wife: and you will 
deliver, by her 
mouth, so splendid 
an eulogy on mar- 
riage that it might 
serve for a model to 
Emile Augier. If in 
‘Hard Cash’ the 
wife treads on the 
border of crime, she 
shall check herself 
there. If in ‘Dom- 
bey and Son’ she 
flies from her hus- 
band’s roof, she re- 
mains pure, only 
incurs the appear- 
ance of crime, and 
treats her lover in 
such a manner that 
the reader wishes to 
be the husband.” 
That Dickens felt 
strongly on the sub- 
ject of religion 
nay, that he was 
not only a religious 
man, but an evangelist, none can seriously 
doubt. We remember such quasi-religious 
characters as srother Stiggins, Uriah Heep, 
and the Rev. Mr. Chadband—these Dickens 
held up to ridicule, and exposed such im- 
postors. He wrote in 1843 toa correspon- 
dent who had been offended at Stiggins 
heing styled “ the shepherd” : “The de- 
— the shepherd,’ and of this and every 
other allusion to him, is to show how sacred 
things are degraded, vulgarised, and ren- 
dered absurd when persons W ho are utterly 
incompetent to teach the commonest 
ates take upon themselves to expound 
‘uch mysteries, and how, in making mere 
cant phrases of divine words. these per- 
mi miss the spirit in which they had 
their origin,” 


Jicke 
Dickens was bred and brought 


Sour hee 


the Church of 
pe lurch of England; but among his 
farest friends were 


people of various 


relig N 
sous views, and he had an aver- 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY CHARLES DICKENS, 


sion for what seemed to him dog- 
matism. 
Sermons by Dickens 

Let us take a rapid view of some of the 
sermons of Charles Dickens and see if we 
can trace therein his Master’s golden rule. 

In “ Oliver Twist” 
we are given un- 
varnished pictures 
of the criminal 
classes. We remem- 
ber with a shudder 
Bill Sikes and Fagin, 
and it is the shudder 
that Dickens has 
compelled that dis- 
plays his power of 
showing sin in its 
real and_ hateful 
form. No one wants 
to emulate Sikes 
and Fagin, but it is 
not difficult to im- 
agine that the por- 
trayal of these char- 
acters would stay 
the hand of the 
embryo criminal. 
The other side of 
the melodramatic 
story tells of the 
fortunes of a poor 
youth, reared in a 
workhouse, but 
whose natural goodness and imnocence 
lead him from poverty and temptation to 
happiness. 

The Christmas Books 

Perhaps none of the writings of Dickens 
are so deserving of the appellation of 
sermons as his famous Christmas Books, 
published at every Christmastide from 
1843 to 1848. Of these the “ Christmas 
Carol” will live as long as Christmas itself. 
In none of his books does he give a more 
explicit statement of what he holds to be 
the true gospel. The effect of the book in 
Dickens’ day was electrical. It brought 
with it a new conception of Christmas ; it 
encircled the world with love and good- 
will; it was the pioneer of the Christmas 
story. By every post Dickens received 
letters from delighted strangers telling 
him of the joy and gladness that the 
“Carol” had brought into their homes, 
how it was read aloud and kept on a little 
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shelf by itself. Thackeray, in an outburst 
of enthusiasm, says of it: ‘‘ It seems to 
me a national benctit, and to every man 
and woman who reads it a personal kind- 
ness. The last two people I heard speak 
of it were women. Neither knew. the 
other, or the author, and both said, by 
way of criticism, ‘God bless him!’ 

. What a feeling is this for a writer 
to be able to inspire, and what a reward 
to read.” Listen to the eulogy of Lord 
Jeffrey, who, in a letter to Dickens, says : 
“You may be sure you have done more 
good by this little publication, fostered 
more kindly feelings and prompted more 
positive acts of beneficence than can be 
traced to all pulpits and confessionals 
since Christmas, 1842.” 


“Will Father Christmas Die Too?” 

How powerfully the tale gripped the 
hearts of all sorts and conditions of people 
is shown by the pathetic exclamation of a 
ragged girl in Drury Lane, who, upon 
hearing that Dickens was dead, exclaimed, 
* Dickens dead 2? Then will Father Christ- 
mas die too ?” 

Another of the Christmas Books was 

The Cricket on the Hearth,” a delight- 
ful idyll of home life in which the “ cricket 
was a little household god—silent in the 
wrong and sorrow of the tale, and loud 
again when all went happy and well.” 

The Haunted Man” was yet another 
Christmas Book, and is a fairy tale with the 
be auty and joy of kindness for a moral. 

In ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit’’ we have a 
crusade against cant in its worst form, 
and its moral motive is the ation of 
young Martin. Dickens’ object was “ to 
show how selfishness propagates itself, 
and what a grim giant it may grow 
from small beginnings,’ as the author 
himself pointed out in the preface to the 
first cheap edition. 

Then * Dombey and Son” has a high 
moral mission, its purpose being to anato- 
mise pride and to exhibit its strength 
and its weakness. The tenderly pathetic 
epis ide of the death of the invalid Paul 
Dombey set halt the world weeping. 
Lord Jeffrey again wrote the author: 
‘Oh! my dear, dear Dickens, what a No. 
5 * you have now given us! I have so 


regene' 


mbey and Son was issued in monthly 
shilling parts, of which this was the tifth 


cried and sobbed over it last night, and 
wain this morning, and felt my hear 
purified by those tears, and blessed and 
loved you for making me shed them, 
; Since the divine Nelly was found 
dead on her humble couch, beneath the 
snow and the ivy, there has been nothing 
like the actual dying of that sweet Paul 


in the summer sunshine of that lofty 
room.”” A stern but real lesson is earned 
as Mr. Dombey moves through many 


episodes to his business failure and the 
chastening of his pride. 

In “Hard Times” we find a protest 
against the tyranny of utilitarianism 
against) figures political economy 
divorced trom human kindness. What 
lessons are taught by the two apostles of 
fact, Gradgrind and Bounderly! And the 
lesson is learned only when we see Grad- 
grind’s children brought up on facts, but 
morally ruined by the lack of imagination 
and love. 

Two Noble Loves 

And that grand evangel, “A Tale ef 
Two Cities’! Who can gauge its info 
ence or number its converts ? 

Never has tale so powerfully pictured 
the evolution of a soul as in the story 
wherein Sydney Carton lays down his 
life for his friend and the husband of the 
woman he loves. There is but One Other 
Story that closes with such a noble pit 
ture of love triumphant over death 
Richard Grant White, the distinguished 
American writer, avers that there 1s not 
and lovelier figure in literature 

- history than Sydney Carton. 

The ‘re is one other love in the works ¢ 
Dickens similar to the love of Sydne 
Carton for Lucie Daunay—that of = 
Wickford for David Copperfield, 
sO pure, SO Christlike, so in! 
spiritual possibilities that the clement 
selfishness becomes non-existent. “That 
Dickens was able to conceive of suclé 
love . . . places him in the very hight 


rank of religious and spiritual writers. 


The Spiritual Glory of Womanhood 
Nowhere is the spiritual insight 
Dickens better dis pli ived thi in in the : . 
nition of the spiritual glory of wom anho 
He perceived this in Florence Domb 
how he did so in Rose Maylie is sh 
in his introductory sketch of this noble g 
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“The younger lady was in the lovely 
bloom and springtime of womanhood, at 
that age when, if ever angels be for God's 
good purposes enthroned in mortal forms, 
they may be, without mpiety, supposed 
to abide in such as hers. She was not 
past seventeen. Cast in so slight and 
exquisite a mould, so mild and gentle, so 
pure and beautiful, that earth seemed not 
her element, nor its rough characters her 
fit ccmpanions. The very intelligence 
that shone in her deep blue eyes, and was 
stamped upon her noble head, seemed 
scarcely of her age, or of the world, and 
yet the changing expression of sweetness 
and good humour, the thousand lights 
that play d about the face and left no 
shadow there; above all, the smile, the 
cheerful, happy smile, were made for 
home and fireside peace and happiness.” 

In the same noiseless, imperceptible 
manner that the change from 
laughter to tragedy the application of 
the sermon comes. We have learned our 
lesson before we perceived that there was 
a lesson to learn. There is nothing of the 
dogmatic “do this” or “be that” in the 
moral that steals over heart and mind ; 
but we know as we read, and as we laugh 
and weep, that life’s highest joys are to 
be found in goodness and mercy, and that 
the man who has strung upon life’s 
thread the beads of love and thought 
needs no other rosary. 


scenes 


To turn from the jarring Wrangling 
sects, the confusing dreams of theosophy; 
from schisms and dogmatism, and is 
walk into the happy, truly Spiritua 
human and noble Christian work 
Dickens, is like leaving darkness and 
madding confusion, and laving the ol 
in the glorious sunshine of the love ¢ 
God. Little Dorrit, when surveying 
surging spirit of false and cruel teact ‘ 
the heathenisms, the spirit of hate at 
revenge Which possessed the heart 
Mrs. Clennam, gave voice to the OSD 
of Christ and of Charles Dickens when ¢y 


th 


angry feelings and unforgiving deeds a 
no comfort and no guide to you and m 
. . . Be guided only by the healer 
the sick, the raiser of the dead, t 
friend of all who were afflicted and for 
lorn, the patient Master who shed teas 
of compassion for our infirmities. W 
cannot but be right if we put all the res 
away and do everything in remembrar 
of Him. There is no vengeance and! 
infliction of suffering in His life, 1 a 
sure. There can be no confusion in { 
lowing Him, and seeking for no othe 
footsteps, I am certain.” 

All the discords are hushed in ths 
celestial harmony. Dickens had caught 
the echo that travelled down the age 
the echo of the voice of the Master whor 
he serve d. 
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Captain 


By OSWALD 


E was a skipper of the old school was 
H Cap'n William Rundle of the Mersey 
tugboat Triton, somewhat skimped in the 
build, but hard as nails, with a face tanned 
to mahogany by sea and sun, and a beard 
of colour, rusty as the hull of a neglected 
ship. He was a deep-sea man also, with a 
wonderfully clean record of service; on 
Liverpool river it is claimed that he could 
do anything with a tugboat short of making 
her speak, and it is an open secret that in 
his own opinion the strongest compliment 
he ever received was from the Port Admiral 
of a certain dockyard town who denounced 
me of his manceuvres as “‘ folly for which 
he ought to be court-martialled ’’ and in the 
same breath extolled it as a “miracle.” On 
the other hand, like the rest of us, he was a 
man with weaknesses ; although he rarely 
blundered in the handling of a ship, he occa- 
sionally fell into error in his dealings with 
men; he had all the intolerance of the good 
workman for the indifferent one, and in his 
creed errors were never accidents but always 
faults, and therefore not to be pardoned. 

It was an unfortunate thing that the Triton 
should have required a new mate just when 
she was ordered across the Atlantic to bring 
the Netherton home, and when Captain 
Rundle heard of the choice that had been 
made he gave his resentment a free run with 
vords that bit deep and were hurtful. As 
strongly as discipline would allow he pro- 


tested to his chicf, and afterwards he 
addressed himself with greater frankness 


7 Enoch Carron of the Tuskar, and Ned 
Morrison of the Trojan, who hailed him as 
_bustled along the dock-side. 
Haven't time t’ stay,” he declared, 
Just got orders t’ fit out for the Falklands 
‘ing a lame It’s the 
nearly blown She got 
Horn, and pow its trying U work round the 
Eleni her owners want her fet hing 
refit. Likewise, I’ve got t’ take a 
400 Mate with His name is Mister 
J Ellwood, Shouldn’t be s'prised if 
you ve heard ot his highness.” 
“We have,” 


‘and 


home. 
one of Faweett's ships. 


hooker 


evton 


me, 


Captain Carron assented, 
i I was you, Will, | wouldn't be 
687 


Rundle’s Mate 
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speaking of him in that fashion. 
mate you'll not find on the river. 
have you got against him?” 

“T’ve got everything against him,” Cap- j 
tain Rundle snapped. ‘ He's a fine prize- 
packet for anybody t’ ship. It’s not more’n 
a weck since he was a skipper himself, and 
now he’s put back t’ mate simply because 
he didn’t know what t’ do when he was in 
a tight place, and also because he hadn't 
the nerve t’ hang on. He’s been tried and 
found wanting, and I don’t want any of your i 
failures knocking around on my boat when 
I’ve a big thing on hand. I can’t stand 
passengers ; workers is all I’ve any use for. 
It means that I'll never be able t’ take my 
watch below with any comfort, and if we 
get any weather I'll just have t’ live on deck. 
A mate what you can’t trust is a noosance. 
And Mister John Ellwood is no good t’ me,” 

To his crew the skipper of the Tri/on had, 
of course, nothing to say about the dis- 
appointing quality of his new mate, but their 
eyes were sharp and their cars open, and 
before the tug had passed the Tuskar it 
was known that all was not as it ought to 
be between the two men. Nor was the cause 
of the strife long concealed, and on the third 
night out, with the boat reaching away 
into the Atlantic, Barney Simpson favoured 
his comrades of the fo’c’sle with certain of 
his discoveries and deductions. 

“TI think I’ve got things reckoned up,” 
he said as they sat by the bare-board table, 
“and I know why the old man and the mate 
aren't hitting it off. Cap'n Rundle’s very 
partic'lar, and he puts his work before 
everything else. If he gets hold of a ship 
he'll stick to her as long as the tow-rope 
holds, and I sometimes think he'd let her 
pull him under before he'd let go. Like- 
wise, he thinks meanly of folk who don’t 
come up to his own standard, and there 
vou’ve got the beginning of the trouble. 
Mister Mate is different—a long way different. 
Ife’s a man who was once a captain, but he 
lost his nerve and got put back t’ the rank 
of mate, and of course a man with such a 
black mark agin him isn’t the one Cap'n 
Kundle’s likely t’ make a friend of. If he 
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doesn’t hate him he looks on him as poor 
stuff, and he trusts him as far as he can see 
him.” 

A grunt Mat Carlin the 
explanation, but Sam Spencer, being a new 
hand, begged for further revelation. *‘ What's 
he growled. 


from endorsed 


the good of winks and nods?” 
‘Can't you let us have it in plain English ? 
What's the mate done ? ”’ 

** He's he shouldn't 
done.”’ Barney responded willingly enough, 
for he 
philo-ophy in his wanderings, and with it 


done what have 


had picked up a decided strain ot 
a liking for conversation. He’s done what 
he shouldn't have done, and that’s a thing 


afford. 
bridge of a boat if he 


what no sailor can There's) only 
room for him on the 
doesn't bungle. Mister Ellwood is simply a 
lost 
it 
got t’ be as tough as brass and have a nerve 
like the 
telegraph lever has got t’ move along with 
his brain; he's t’ 


got t’ do it in the selfsame instant, and he 


man what his nerve. You know your- 


selves how is. The tugboat skipper has 


iron; the hand what he lays on 


see what t’ do, and he's 
must never worry with any second thoughts. 


There's neither time nor room for them on 
a Mersey tug 
“Well, a 


skipper of the 


few days afier he was made 
Tas Mister 
ordered out for a job that some of the men 

their 
for. 


sO Ellwood got 


who'd been docking ships all lives 
wouldn't said thank 


a bad sort o' day for docking, with desperate 


have ve It was 


qualls blowing up out of the we t, and when 


it was decided t’ dock the Arrogant the 
lasso was told ott t’ act as extra boat, being 
tationed on the port bow. Right at the 


tart Cap'n Ellwood got badly rattled up 
for the men on the liner didn’t quite tumble 


t’ the extra boat business, and didn't pass 
him their heaving-line as soon as they should 
have done; and then he'd no sooner got 
hold of her than a thick squall swept down 
on them, and away the Arrogant went t’ 
looard, bearing dead on the river wall. 
Course, 1t was all on the tugs t’ hold her, 


but she’d got a lot of way on her, and what 


th the liner going strong t’ the east and 
himself ) full peed t' the west, Cap'n 
bllwood 1 had his tug scooping up the 

iter her lee rail, and it looked as it 
nothin ould ie her from being dragged 
under And it then that the voung 
kipper nerve gave out. He shipped his 
tow-lin 
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“ And what about the Arrogant?” 
“Oh, she met with a bit of luck “ 
stern tug managed t’ get the 
and so she scraped through. — It was Elles: 
able and unforgiving, and he'll be a Inch 
chap if he ever gets another command,’ 
“Serve him right. What's a sailor watt 
wi’ nerves anyway. He should leave then 
things t’ landlubbers,”’ snapped Ma Carlin 
who had the fault of speaking first ani 
thinking a long time afterwards, but Bame 
Simpson took him up quite as sharply, 
don’t know what anybody's got t 
growl about,’ he said. “It was might 
hard on a beginner t’ have such a jobt 
tackle, and it might have been wrong what 
ever he'd A tug has two dootie- 
it's got t’ save its tow and it’s got t’ lot | 
after itself, and it never gets much ofa 
Ellwood let th 
and he's been redooced ; if hei 
hung on and lost his own boat he'd still hay 


done. 


blessing whatever it does. 


go, 


been blamed. And now there's no teéllix 
what'll happen to him. He may be bik | 
or he may not. A man who acts as be 
done stands in a poor way for anothe 


chance, but all the same, I've seen one¢ 
two men lose their nerve and find it aga 
grandly. They've been so bent on wipit: 
out the smudge that they've done whatm 
of experience wouldn't ha’ risked, and Tl 
never be s'prised at anything that Eww 
may put his hand to. He's got a jaw what 
spells strength and an eye what spb 
possibilities, and that’s all I’ve got t’ say 
I've given you the yarn, and now I'm gom 
t’ turn in.” 

According to her log the Triton’ s voyee 
to the Falkland Islands ranked as one! 
the most uneventful of her deep-sea wande! 
ings, but to every man aboard it was@ 
of gross discomfort. All the way, from he 
call at the Azores for the replenishment | 
her bunkers until they made their landid 
in the stormy south, Captain Rundle'’s tre 
ment of the mate ranged about from cuttin 
contempt to true ulent hostility, and dor 
it was a matter of night 


in the fo’e'sle 
wondet how the youngster stood tt 
Happily for himselt Ellwood had been 
trained, and he had acquired in full measu! 
that dee ply crafted respect jor the 
the sea which Is so wonderfully the ™ 
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of the fingers in the palm that showed how 
he felt the sting of the skipper’s conduct. 

In the same spirit of silent warfare they 
began their return, and it was thus they 
came upon that memorable seventh day out 
on the homeward passage, when the Triton 
lumbered stolidly over a drowsy sea while 
the Netherton sagged and snapped at the 
end of the towing-hawser, and every heart 
was burdened by an unnameable dread. 
She was an unlovely creature this barque 
that the tug was taking back to her own 
home to be restored to the lofty rank 
of a living ship. Her masts torn out by 
the winds were now replaced by a stumpy 
jury-rig, along the line of her rail glaring 
patches demonstrated the destroying might 
of the waves, all her glory of paint was 
departed, and her sides were cracked and 
seared by the acrid bite of brine and scorched 
by the consuming fires of a tropical sun. 
She was riding light also, loftily poised upon 
the waters, but she carried herself uneasily, 
ind even though the sea was a dead calm 
she plucked viciously at her leash as though 
she pined for the freedom which had led to 
her overthrow. 

Wth such a ship to handle the adventure 
was heavily charged with difficulty, even 
though the weather should be kindly, but 
now all the portents made an emphatic 
forecast of. tempest, and while Captain 
Rundle paced the sailor’s march across the 
bridge he watched with lowering eyes the 
alternating moods of the South Atlantic. 

Since the first hour of the fiery dawn the 
tug and the barque seemed to have sailed 
into the zone of a stagnant world. From 
its rim to its crown the sky flamed angrily 
in glowing tones of copper and of bronze, 
and the colour of the heavens was also the 
colour of the sea. No longer did they travel 
over the ocean that they knew, with its lift 
and its fall, its laughter and its sob, but over 
an unaccustomed plain of beaten copper. 
It was a realm of inertia, the winds were 
banished, Nature had ceased to breathe. 
It was a world also without sound ; all was 
hushed save the dull clang of the Triton’s 
engines, the throb of her propeller, the swirl 
of the sea as it fell away before the slicing 
thrust of her bluff stem, the creak of the 
line on the tow-rail. 

With the passing of the hours the sky 
tones deepened, the copper of the are at 


its fringe blended away into purple. Nature 
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again became articulate ; out of the fars 
silence a muffled boom weirdly Swept, 
itself in subdued mutterings, then by: 
again and yet again. The men of the Tri 
gathered forward and stared with searchiy 
eyes across the waste, not fearfully | 
intently, their outlook one of interrogation 
that of men who longed to know the y | 


And still Captain Rundle paced the bride 


and behind him the mate made gentle 1 
with the spokes of the wheel. 
the skipper halted by the rail and his 

bit sharply into another volley of that nen 
racking boom. It fell upon the men a 
shock, and brought them to attention at{ 
first note. 

hecried. “I wantawor 
with you, lads. There's a bit o’ weat 
coming on, and I'll expect you all t' star 
by. If every man does his best we'll » 
through comfortably. I want you up her 
on the 3arney Simpson, t’ bear 
hand with the wheel if you should happy 
t’ be needed. 


** Below there !”’ 


bridge, 


hooker,’ with a nod over the stern towarl 


the Netherton, ‘‘ and if it’s possible for me 
t’ pull her through we'll do it. But, ifs 
if it’s a toss-up between ou 
lives and theirs—well, you know what we. 


isn't possible 
have t’ do. But, mind you, Mat Cars 
that tripper's not t’ be used till you gett 


word from me. 


then you'd better slip away t’ the galley, a0 


get something for everybody t’ eat as sick 


as you can—there’s no telling when w 


get another chance—and after that youc 


better stow yourself in the cabin and ti 
things up a bit. 
it cleaned out.” To himself he added 
“It’s little cleaning he'll do, but hell! 
out of harm's way when the music begins 
He watched the boy's tousled head @ 
appear under the hood of the cabin com 
panion and then completed his orders 
“The rest of you had better look alive a 
e that all the hatches are closed, and wh! 


you're 


loose what's lying about.’ ; 

With two men standing by the whe 
and Mat Carlin by the hook ready to sit 
the tow-line shou 


the trigger and release 
pon ther 


that act of extremity be forced 0 


Of a 


And you, Mat Carlin, I watt 
t’ stand by the tow-hook with the trppe 
handy. We're going t’ hang on to th 


Tinker,” this to the 
boy, “I want you t’ fetch my oilskins, a 


It’s shocking, and I watt 


life 
about it you might get some ™ 
lines rigged up and clear away anyll; 
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CAPTAIN RUNDLE’S MATE 


the skipper turned again to watch the 
advance of the enemy. By now the rim 
of the pall was black as ebony with streamers 
shooting up through the purple into the 
opper dome. Across the leagues of sea 
that muffled boom still rolled. ‘The at- 
mosphere had grown clammy, and hot as 
furnace fires. Rigidly the skipper leaned 
upon the rail, marking every change, missing 
nothing, and then suddenly his sailor’s eye 
aught a far-off swirl of white, and in that 
sume instant a harsh call bellowed from his 


ms: 


“Hold on below there! Get them hatches 
closed! It’s on us now!” 

A brief spell of breathless waiting and 
then the tempest. Its first blow was 
terrific, paralysing. With fearsome speed 
the bore spread itself across their track, and 
43 it grew in length it grew also in height ; 
swiftly it swept upon them and fell upon 
them, and in the space of seconds the tug 
that had laboured stolidly upon a sullen 
sea was buried under tons of maddened 
water. For seconds that hung like hours she 
wallowed under it, but sluggishly at last 
she made her scend, and the men upon her 
leck looked about them in wonder, for again 
there was no fierceness in the sea, and it 
seemed as though the first attack was 
destined also to be the last. 

It was a false hope. Without warning 
the light went out, they groped in a thick 
darkness that hung about them like a 
iment. Out of the monstrous void a 
spear of incandescent flame savagely shot, 
criss-cross rods of lightning flickered and 
danced blindingly; with deafening crash 
and crackle like the mingling of giant artillery 
and the spattering fire of small arms the 
thunder broke, the winds were loosed from 
on bonds, and again the sea rose up to 
Slay them, 

Alter this not a man aboard had any 
“onception of the passage of time, not one 
— ed ever thought of it. Time had become 
Minutes were eternity. The day 
ps garbed in the sable mantle of night, 
— When night itself advanced they knew 
tug went on with her 

I 


Po though her deck was ever 
Of ragi 


to let her me winds refused 
teeth of ti re steadily into the 
barque a — ane and held the battered 

1Ue upon her course. And yet, she was 


a rebel craft, savagely intent on going her 
own way, and never had John Ellwood 
waged such a desperate battle as now, when 
he hung on to the wheel through a tornado 
of stinging, blinding, choking sea. It was a 
battle that called for the exercise of all 
the tricks he had ever learned and all the 
courage and endurance that the years had 
stored in his heart. 

As for Captain Rundle he also gave an 
occasional look to the steering, but mostly 
he watched the frantic dance of the Nether- 
ton’s lights as the barque rolled and pitched 
astern, lights that were like wandering stars, 
now high on the ridge of a mighty wave, 
now low on the crown of the following sea, 
mere gleaming specks, infinitesimal trifles 
in a chaotic world, but to William Rundle 
they were everything. As long as he had 
them in sight he was content. 

Thus they dragged through the night, 
and it was only wanting an hour of dawn 
when disaster befell them. Hardly had th« 
skipper returned once again from his outlook 
to the wheel when Mat Carlin made a 
perilous passage from the deck to the bridge 
and loudly bawled his message in the old 
man’s ear. 

“ We've—broke—-adrift ! Half the rope’s 
—Jjust come aboard.” 

A single glance astern confirmed the news. 
The tell-tale lights had vanished. The 
skipper laid hold of the speaking tube and 
hailed the engine-room. 

‘Ease her down a bit, Mark—just a bit 

-we've broke adrift--and—I don’t want 
t’ lose the ship.” 

After this a new instruction to Ellwood, 
and then that famous drift of which the men 
on Liverpool river talked with pride for 
many months. Lured by those will-o’- 
the-wisp lights that the storm had carried 
beyond his ken, Rundle embarked upon his 
desperate pursuit; his orders to the mate 
were that he must keep the Tyifon’s head to 
the sea, and for the rest he ruled that the 
tug must carry away to leeward until sight 
again made him a man of power. Of the 
Netherton's lights not a flicker showed, the 
murk of the tempest had wiped them out, 
but happily for the Tyifon'’s quest the dawn 
was at hand, and when its greyness gave 
form and substance to the sea and anything 
that might lic thereon it also revealed the 
harassed barque driving heavily less than 
a league away. ‘Through all that day the 
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Netherton drifted over a ragged sea, which 
raved and clamoured, and was itself whipped 
and beaten by the wind, and all the time 
the tug followed hard on her track, simply, 
as Barney Simpson afterwards told in Liver- 
pool, ** because Cap'n Rundle had made up 
his mind, and when the skipper makes up 
his mind the thing’s done. 
Sometimes he let her drive and sometimes 
he coaxed her along, and when he spied his 
chance he smashed her chock into it until 
the sea covered her from the knight-head 
to the aft-grating. And of course Cap'n 
Rundle’s owdaciousness paid. A couple of 
hours off sundown he'd got the barque near 
enough to hail her, and it then that 
Mister John Ellwood took a hand in the 
business.” 

Ever since they sighted the barque his 
plan had been slowly evolving in his brain, 


as good as 


Was 


and now he gripped the skipper by the 
shoulder and begged for further action. 

“Can't We'll 
lose her again in the dark.” 

Rundle wrenched himself away and sidled 
down to the lee rail and there, for full five 
minutes, he stood staring darkly through the 
at the tormented ship. Then he 
worked his way back again. 

“Tm going t’ try and get hold of her,” 
“It’s her and 
down 


something be done, sir ? 


wrack 


only chance 
a bit 


look alive, and, whatever I 


he declared. 
the 


So stand 


sea’s going a good bit. 
by t’ 
do, mind you don't lose your nerve.” 

Ellwood shrank as from a blow, but now 
his opportunity had come, this was in truth 
his hour, and his reply was prompt and 
emphatic. 

It can’t be done,”’ 
only smash the tug. 


he protested. You'll 
Besides, there isn't a 
man born who can throw a heaving-line far 
this 
the 


want 


cnough 
Hotly turned upon him. 
“When I I'll ask it. 
You've got t’ stand by, and do what you're 
told. That's all. I tell you I’ve never lost 
a tow vet, and I'd sooner the bottom 
than re port that I'd let the Netherton go.” 
For a 
then he 
come to 
“T’ve a better way than yours, skipper.” 
“What 


in 
skipper 


your advice for 


go 


moment Ellwood hesitated, and 
blurted out the thought that had 
him 


d’ye mean?” 


‘I mean that this is a one man job—and 
I’m a powertul good swimmer.” 
“What ! Captain Rundle's big, round 
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eyes grew rounder and wider than eve, 
He edged up to the mate and peered clos: 
into his face. ‘* Are you joking?” 
“This isn’t a time for jokes, 
Unless you get hold of that hooker bel 
dark you'll never see her again, and the 
the whole of South America for her + 
smash Give me a life-belt x 
a line—run in as close as you can—and] 
chance the rest. 
haul me back, though I'll most likely 
done for by then. But if I do get abc 
why I'll have the line with me, and 90 w 
can shackle your tow-rope on to it, ani. 
and when that’s been made fast you m 


herself on. 


go ahead.” 


To William Rundle the offer had the ne 
But it was convincing, a} 


of a challenge. 
he held out his hand. 


If I don’t reach her you § 


“I'm glad t’ have you aboard my be | 


John k-llwood,” he cried, “ and I take k 
all I’ve ever said about you. I'm me 
a judge of ships, but it’s clear that I'm 
judge of men.” 
Phank you, sir. And you'll let mego 
“Couldn't think of it, lad. What'd 
Falcon say if I went back without you 
‘She'd be proud t’ know that I'd 
my best, sir.” 
“And your mother ? 
“She thinks a heap of a man who doe! 


” 


duty.’ 
Again the skipper glanced across t 
tumultuous sea. This was a fearful ch 
that life had thrust upon him. But 
knew that the mate was right, that! 
the call was for the individual, and soa" 
the manner of tugboat skippers he instat 
made up his mind. Once more he held 
his hand. ‘ I’ve never met a braver® 
than you, John Ellwood,” he said, and t 
the compact was sealed. 
Handing over the wheel to his e 
Ellwood at once dropped down on the ae 
whence he vanished in the alley-way, @ 
presently returned equipped with belt a! 
line, and ready for his great advent 
With a last call on the skipper: “Gwe? 
what shelter you can, cap’n. And 
don’t come back give them my love at hon 
he clambered away forward, mounted to! 
rail, tried the rope to make sure that t¥ 
running free, then raised his hands ab! 
his head, and vanished in the maelsttu! 
Across the rail of the heaving tug * 
and waited, 
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apprehension in heart and visage. Across 
the shattered rail of the barque other men 
also peered, but with them the agony was 
that of hope. All the outward and visible 
sign of Ellwood’s mission was that fragile 
line twitching athwart the tug’s starboard 
timberhead. 

Again the world stood still. And then, 
out of the wrath of the waters, a black spot 
emerged, and again the world began to move. 
From the lips of the watchers the wind 
picked up a frailsome cheer. It was a psalm 
of thanksgiving. Aboard the Netherton the 
men who were menaced with death busied 
themselves with which they flung 
down the hull, and buoys, which they hurled 
as far as they could throw. 

All the time Ellwood was slowly advancing, 
sometimes swimming with power and discre- 
tion, oftener drifting, and mostly smothered 
in a flurry of tempestuous sea. And all the 
time the watchers toyed with hope and 
battled with despair, until at last a great cry 
went up, a that even the 
roar of the winds. Courage had triumphed ; 
amid a cloud of spindrift Ellwood was seen 
to be clinging to one of the buoys, and now 
the end of his adventure lay in other hands. 
Down a couple of the rope ladders swinging 
over the Netherton’s quarter two of the sailors 
scrambled at much peril to themselves, and 
there they hung, now flattened against the 
hull when the ship rolled over to leeward, 
now plunged into the sea when she mad¢ 
while their comrades 


ropes, 


cry rose above 


return, hung there 
careful play with the buoy-line and 


her 
made 
drew the mate within their reach. 

After this the heaving-line was hauled 
aboard, and then the tug's stoutest tow-rope, 
best twelve-inch manila trusty make, 
though the Triton almost swamped 
before her crew had got it all paid out, and 


ot 


was 


night had fallen before the men of the 
Netherton had made it fast. Then once 


more the sturdy little boat buried her nose 
in the spume, and with a blast of triumph 
on her siren went upon her appointed way. 

At the tail of month Captain 
William Rundle popped his head round the 
this when the tug 

Brunswick Dock 
had just come 


another 


cabin companion hood, 
lay tucked away in the 
and hailed the mate who 
aboard. 

* Ellwood, ahoy, I want you.” 

The skipper was evidently in one of his 


jovial humours, and when Ellwood } join 
him in the cabin he broke into a delish 
chuc kle. 

‘ Never saw such a chap in all my life 
he exclaimed. ‘Gone and got your nar 
in the papers again.” 

The tan of Ellwood’s face deepened rosily 
* Don’t what you're talking about 
he said. “I haven't seen the papers 
thought all that nonsense was done with 

“Well, it isn’t. A few days back ti 
noospaper men were making ‘a fine son 
about the man who swam with a line { 


know 


ship what wanted t’ lose herself, and p 
they've got hold of his name again.” 
“Why, matter, 
“Oh, it’s nothing to be scared about 
It’s only that the Board o’ Trade is goin: 
t’ present you with a pair of binocuks 
and its best 
The 
all, 


serious.” 


whatever's the cap'n 


— 


love.” 
brightened. “Is the 
thought it was somethin: 
then: “ But surely you 
of glasses as well.” 
now you mention it | 
have pair. But that 
form. It wasn’t me w 
I’m only the mans 
said I'd got a mate who hadn't any nen 
“Rubbish, cap’n.”’ Ellwood answer 
‘ Folks don’t mean one half the things t 
say. And I’ve wiped that out of my lo 
“ Wiped it out of your log, have | 


mate's face 
skipper I 
And 
al pair 
Well, 
am t’ 


oO 


be getting 
“Me! 

believe I 
matter 


a 
only a 


did the swimming. 


And I happen t’ have changed my m 
Only to-day I was talking t’ the Chief, a 
he was telling me that he was going to at 


the staffing of some of the boats, and It 
him I hoped he'd let 
Ellwood as mate of the Triton for ever 
“Much obliged t’ you, skipper. And 
hope he'll let me stay in the old boat 
“That's just what he won't do, mys 
You see, there’s a brand-noo tug - 
round from Aberdeen next week, 4 
Chief says he wants a man with a bt 
nerve as skipper of her.” 
Here the old man laid a kindly hand 
the young one’s shoulder. “ Jack, 
boy,” he said. ‘ We’re booked t meet © 
Alaska, but she'll not be in for a coup* 
hours yet I can spare you for that t 
so you'd better slip up into the town a 
let your mother Mary Falcon ™ 
that in a day or two your name 'Il be ente! 
ster as Captain Ellwood.’ 
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The Place of Potsherds 


A New Study in Broken Earthenware 


By DENIS CRANE 


Author of ‘‘A Vicarious Vagabond,’’ etc. 


ARAH leaned against the greasy door- 
jamb, smiling amiably in spite of some 
physical discomfort. She had a cold. 

It being four in the afternoon, her toilet 
for the day was done ; that is to say, her 
hair was plastered down on top with some 
rancid dressing, twisted into a knob on her 
poll, and screwed up in an are of curlers 
round her brows. Her shoulders’ were 
encased snugly in a shawl. Gripped at 
the corners, it was drawn tightly over her 
folded arms, giving her the appearance of 
lacking those useful appendages. Kecent 
ablutions had heightened the colour of her 
ruddy cheeks and disclosed the creamy 
quality of her shapely 
throat. She would have 
been handsome but for the 
coarseness of her mouth and 
the inflamed condition of 
her nostrils and upper lip 
from frequent contact with 
the back of a rough hand 
and a corner of the woollen 
shawl, 

The house at whose portal 
Sarah stood was a_ three- 
storied one, with a basement. 
The narrow area was fenced 
from the pavement with iron 
railings, which also ascended 
the few worn and broken 
steps leading to the thres- 
iold. These railings were 
chalk-marked, and several of 
their heads were missing, 


Peering between them, 
you observed through the 
cracked panes of the dark 
100m below another young 
‘oman, thin and anemic in 
this instance, making a filthy 
ed close up to the window. 
Probably a second bed, and 


a chair and table, with such 
ot} 


because it cannot sell them, existed in the 
deeper shadows, 

The upper windows were mostly blanks, 
save for rags of dirty net curtaining the 
lower half—veils over an impenetrable 
mystery of sin and sorrow, and evil mixed 
with good. 

There was no floor-covering, except the 
deposits of unwiped feet, in the passage and 
on the stairs behind the girl, while along 
the wall, to the level of a man’s shoulder, 
the paper had long since disappeared beneath 
accretions of sickly-smelling grime. 

The houses on cither side differed only in 
the degree of their repulsiveness and in an 
announcement here and 
there of beds to let. 

Sarah described in nasal 
accents the rise and progress 
of her malady, and, being 
similarly afflicted, one of us 
condoled with himself and 
her by remarking that at 
any rate they were in the 
fashion, 

“Yerss,” she  drawled, 
witha friendly smirk ; “ but 
I'd raver be aht of the 
fashion, sez you.” 

Down the street a few 
paces, on the same kind of 
doorstep, is a bundle of 
feminine apparel—filthy 
rags would hardly be too 
strong a term. The bundle 
moves and discloses to the 
view an aged head and two 
skinny hands. 

They are the head and 
hands of Mother Blank, a 
revolting old lady who has 
lived hereabouts for years, 
now in a “ furnished room,” 
now in a_ padding-ken. 
ITow she lives we know 
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charity of friends, perhaps—but no, she 


too old for that. 
Drowsy, fuddled, 


must be 
she pays no heed to us 
or anyone. Her dishonoured grey hair falls 
in slovenly locks over her wrinkled visage. 
One day, Death, the Scavenger, will sweep 
her up 
the 
man 


the 
thoroughfare 


adjoining 


dear soul, 


Round corner, in 
lives a very old 
should not I give his name? He, 
has no wish or reason to conceal it. He is 
Ephraim Battle, at (did Ins 
feeble old bones and right glad 
to see you (whoever you be). 

In Sarah's neighbourhood, his 
vet not of it It is a 


tage, 


your service 


permit it), 


home is 


semi-detached cot- 


clean and comfy, standing within a 


trim little garden. Here he sits all day in 


his old-fashioned chair, clad in a chocolate- 


coloured cardigan and sporty nether gar- 
ments. He is no chicken. Since he first 
made a mother’s heart flutter, down at 


Billericay, more than a century has slipped 
He has in the Dale, 
his trade of brickmaker when he could, for 


away. lived following 


a donkey's years, and remembers well the 
time when all around was open country and 
Latimer Road just ‘bricks and mud.” 


Why, 
in that very thoroughfare, and she’s turned 


the daughter who tends him was born 


SIXty. 


But Ephraim’s memories are pleasant 
ones, as you might divine from his counten- 
ance, which is serene and little wrinkled. 
Fhe hair that still thinly covers his head 


and quaintly frames his face from ear to 
but only ash-grey. He 
tooth is 


Speak to him 


ear, 1s not yet white 


ean both heat and 
still faithful to its master. 


of a certain solem 


and see, one 


n experience that all men 


are heir to, his face becomes rapt, tears 
gather, and words of adoration fall rever- 
ently from his 


(ne day, Death, the Charioteer, will come 


and bear him, consciously happy, aways 


Fhese three people Sarah, Mother Blank, 


and phraim are 1O speak, the three 
pomts of an inverted triangle enclosed in a 
circle Ihe circle is Notting Dale, that 
area of sordid poverty and crime between 
Holland Park and Shepherd’s Bush, which 


Mr. Harold 


deseribed in 


Beebie has 
Broken 
The apex of the 


Sarah native of the di 


graphically 
earthenware.” 

inverted triangle is 
trict, 


hardships, familiar with it 


inured to it 


Vier not 


cent, yet in action pure; not too Severe on 
the social evil, but herself “ going straight 
the wife of one man and, according to her 
lights, a decent housewife <¢ a peacef 
neighbour. 

Sarah is the raw material, the potter's 
clay at a certain stage of its fashioning 
Away up yonder, at the left extremity oj 
the triangle, is Mother Blank, 


shattered potsherd ; up there, to the right 


a soiled and 


is Ephraim Battle, a finished vessel after 
long but honourable use. 

Both moved outwardly in the same sphere 
but now they are as far apart as either js 
from Sarah. Which will she take? 
What is it that vill make all the difference- 
saving her, as [:phraim was saved, if she 


line 


while if she have it not she wil 
Mother Blank, to shame and 


have it; 
drift, like 
death 

Religion. 

Not, however, the religion of competing 
sects, but religion as expressed in conver 
sion—the process, as Professor James puts 
it, by self hitherto divided, and 
consciously wrong, inferior, and unhapp 


which a 


consciously right 
In a word, conver 


becomes unified and 
superior, and happy. 
sion is the only means by which Sarah and 
her neighbours persons either potentially 
or actually shameless and debased—can be 
changed into persons radically good, 

We shall feel the truth of this if we pursu 
our exploration of the Dale. 

Of late years the spade ot reform has beet 
vigorously thrust into those nests of iniquity 
where our slum populations used to swam 
breed hk The crazy 0 
buildings and deadly 
districts given place to apartment houses 


vcrmiin. 
courts have in many 


and 


flats, and ‘ dwellings,” divided generally | 

decent streets and open spaces where th 

sun can shine and the breezes blow. 
Of course, not all of the dislodged fam 


he ne 

lies have found accommodation in the 2 
Janay 

buildings ; many have emigrated to acca) 
favoured ol the 


houses have becer 


neighbourhoods once 
to-do 


human ant-heap 


the big 
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these mark the limit of the changes, with 
just a gleam of higher things through the 
picture palace, the sing-song, the Army 


band, the Gospel hall, and the “ missionary 


bloke.” 
Such are the main features of life in the 


4 
| 
4 MISSIONARY’S CASUAL TALK ON THE STEP3 OF A “DALE” LODGING-HOUSE IN ONE OF THE WORST STREETS 
IN LONDON, 
The attitude of the women is too significant for words, 
Dal 
row l tree ts are not partic ularly nar- the reputation of being the worst, with 
Particularly dirty; the Borough Bangor and Crescent Streets in close com- 


Counc il, for 


Inter 


its own sake, 
tervals with disinfectant. 
about them an 

Nolsome 


flushes them at 
But 
monotony, a 


there is 
unrelieved 
squalor, 
you come, 


that, however buoyantly 


Sends you away sad 


dejected, 
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The grey miasma 
you feel you 


indignant, and rebellious. 
penetrates your until 
share its shame. 

The corrupt heart of the district com- 
prises half a dozen streets west of Avondale 
Park and Pottery Lane. Sirdar Road has 


soul 


petition. Here the cheapest, lowest type 
of padding-ken is legion, while frightful 
“furnished rooms,” at tenpence a day, 
abound. If the tenpence is not paid at 


nightfall, out the wretched tenant goes and 
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the locked. No “ references ’”’ are 
required, so it is easy to infer what type of 
Indeed, all kinds 


thieves, 


door is 
person takes the rooms. 
of 
hawkers, moderately honest working women 


people live these streets 


In 


with their children, prostitutes, bullies ; 
but the district has become a favourite 
resort of the ‘ totters,” the rag-and-bone 


men who live on fashion’s refuse. 

Not everyone, visiting the 
locality will meet with Mr. Begbie’s recep- 
He was “ challenged,” 


however, 


tion from the women. 
he tells us, with ‘ boldness and effrontery ”’ 
and the “‘ hating stare’’; everywhere there 
confronted him and 
‘brutal mouths.’”’ You will notice more eyes 
bleared dull than ‘“ ferocious,’’ more 
mouths and leering than “ brutal.” 
For these wretched people are not strong 


“ferocious eyes ”’ 
and 


slack 


in their sin, but weak. 

“Tf you held a mission here big enough,” 
said an experienced member of the London 
City Mission staff, ‘“‘ you could gather them 
all in. 
sing your hymns, and weep, and _ profess 
conversion ; but next day they would return 


They would come to your meeting, 


to their evil wavs, like the dog to his vomit 
They have no backbone, 
nursed back to virtue.” 
That is true enough. They are the cre- 
tures of passion and impulse, the sport of 
contending winds that drive their hdmles: 
barque now this way, now that. They a 
not all bad. f 
too long endured. 


They must be 


That is a wrong the poor have 
We assume too readil 
that where there is poverty and dirt ther 
is sin and crime, and that broadcloth an 
fine linen are the pledges of uprightness and 
honesty. 

** Religion 
to 


makes comparatively littl 
woman's domestic cleanli- 
said my friend, th 
missionary. ‘‘ How should it? Crowded 
into a single room, with dirty neighbour 
all around, ill-nourished, overworked at the 
laundry, where she toils ten and a half hous 
a day for ten or twelve shillings a week, her 
children to attend to, is it any wonder that 
the mother and her little home are habitually 
although, as we have reason t 


difference a 


ness in the strects,”” 


untidy ; 
know, a very real change has taken plac 
in her She is 


and desires ? 


disposition 
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UFE IN THE “DALE,'* A LOCAL PUGILIST WHOSE BODY IS TATTOOFD FROM HEAD TO WAIST, ABOUT TO DISPLAY 


HIS PARTICU 


patient, long-suffering, solicitous for her 
children’s good, clean of speech, and _ ir- 
teproachable in conduct; but for the rest 
the struggle is too hard, too ill-requited, 
for any further tax on throbbing brain and 
trembling limbs.”’ 

Truly, the fortitude of these women under 
conditions of life the most appalling is a 
daily miracle. With no prospect of a 
better time coming, no rift in the clouds, 
no anticipatory joy to give a little zest to 
ile, they bear great burdens 
nursing their little ones in sic kness, and i 
health resorting to all sorts of ingenious 
devices to provide them food. 

And they have evolved a perfect genius 

for extrac ting the last fraction of purchas- 
mn eh veal from the current coin. You pro- 
ent housewives who laid in your tons of 
when the strike was threate ning, 
where would your wits be if you had to buy 
Your coal in ha’p’orths ? And how would 
you lay the breakfast- table with a penny- 


wort} 
“7 1 of by tter, a ha’ porth of bacon, and 
4 larthing’s- worth of sugar ? 
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As for bread, the mainstay of many fami- 
lies in the Dale during winter is the dry crusts 
given away by Lazarus House. You have 
seen the black-robed sisters collecting the 
scraps from City restaurants and _ hotels ? 
These they give away to the very poor, who 
soak them until they are edible, when they 
make for the children delicious dishes of 
bread and water, and, for a change, water 
and bread, with perhaps the extravagant 
addition of a farthing’s-worth of milk on 
Sundays. 

But those who have spurned the Gospel 
hall and the “ missionary bloke ”’ just drag 
on sordidly, the victims of their own evil 
courses and their foul environment. They 
sink into a state of moral insensibility, in 
which the primitive instinct of shame dies. 

Overcrowding is largely responsible for 
this state of things. When children grow 
up through adolescence into manhood, eat- 
ing and sleeping with their married seniors, 
many of whom have lost all sense of deli- 
cacy even in the presence of a child, there 
can be but one result. 
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Fancy six children with their 
sleeping in one room, four children in one 
the 


inspector comes on his 


parents 


bed and two at their parents’ fect in 
When the 
rounds, the four are sent out to hide that 


other. 


he may not interfere. Did he know the 
truth, the struggling couple—otherwise quite 
honest—would have to enter the work- 


house, for they cannot afford an additional 


room 

Mr. Begbie’s book has told the story of 
some wonderful transformations wrought in 
human character right in the heart of this 
district by one particular agency. but 


Christian missionaries of all denominations, 
toiling here and elsewhere, can produce as 
striking triumphs. The miracle has been in 
our midst from the beginning, but only of 
late has it been recognised. 


Take the case of Old Reuben, of whom 
one of the London City missionaries — tells 
hkteuben was for forty-five vears a resident of 
the Dale and an intimate friend of ‘ The 


boot. Hie notable 


brawler, whose evil reputation poisoned the 


Puncher’’ to was a 


district like a bad smell. Drunken and 
quarrelsome, when he was not just begin- 
ning a fight he was just concluding one. In 
his time he fought even “ The Puncher,” 
whose redoubtable deeds were known 


throughout the metropolis 

Reuben’s conversion was a gradual one. 
His heart better 
though it but dimly perceived them Hle 
went first to the Men’s Club, then to a 
meeting, at which took 
the pledg Sunday night, he 
vielded to an overwhelming sense of sin 
the great 
to whom he at 


long hungered for things, 


temperance 
Finally, one 


and mad contession mates, 


once announced the event, 
promised to give him a hot time, which they 
did But their 


attacking exhorting 


attacks by 
them 


Reuben turned 


them im return, 


with considerable vigour of speech to 
‘chuck sinning and take on with a clean 
life.” 
Then 
one may find 


Hall. His 
any in the 


there is Lincoln Tom, whom any- 


at the meetings at the People’s 
conversion is as remarkable as 
\cts of the Apostles.”’ He 
birth a bad 


circumstance 


habits, in 
that 


was from bundle of 


spite of the mysterious 

both his parents and his brothers and sisters 

of exemplary life \ black 


broke restraints 


were veritable 


sheep, he trom all 


aWay 


and plunged into London Iife 


Sated at length with pleasure, and deeply 
rl 
involved in sin, he one day awoke to the 


fact that he was, as he puts it, a “Jot 
soul.” The thought tormented him night 
and day. Writhing and struggling in th 


Devil's clutches, esc ape he could not, 
Then he met the “ missionary bloke 
who urged him to forsake his ruinous career 


Seized with fear and trembling with emo- 


tion, he there and then fell on his knees | 
and vowed that, given one more chance 
he would be a better man. A Sunday or 
two after, at the People’s Hall, during a 


sermon on the Prodigal Son, he rose fror 
g 


his seat and flung himself down by the plat | 
That was 


from it Lincoln Tor 


form in an agony of sobbing. 
the 


emerged a new man. 


great crisis, and 


Iwo years have passed, and, in spite 


great temptations and much domesti 
trouble, his name is. still unsullied as ¢ 
disciple of the Galilean. One of 


his first 
the woman with whor 
nhapy 


acts was to marry 
he had lived for eighteen vears. 


she has proved ungrateful for the chang 


Often professing conversion, says the ms 


sionary, she never holds out, but lapses int 


drink, when she mocks her husband at his 
prayers 
Yet Tom carries his sorrow with a patient 


that is not the least remarka 
birth. And his mor 


as striking as his patience Unde 


heroism 
evidence of lis new 
courage 1s 
no pretext can he be persuaded to do whet 
he thinks ts 
his situation rather than compromise 


Twice has he torteite 
Out 


wrong 


recently the cashier at the works paid Ml 


too much fom returned t 
that he could not tak 
had not 
apparently amazing act ol honesty excite 
summarily 


half a crown 


com, pointing out 


jone. TI 
money for work he cont 


and he was 

charged Yet he is rarely idle, and int 
iver 

intervals of rest finds recreation mM ae) 


tising the joyful results of a change ol heart 
among his numerous acquaintance. 

Lineoln Tom and Old Reuben alike decla! 
and who should know better than thet 
that conversion is the only meant 
rescue from the squalor and sin an 
bondage of Notting Dale. Hence one - 
reatiirm that if Sarah and het neighbowts 


from the vortex wi 


vaga 


are to be saved 
Fate ha 


finger of 


flune them, it will only be by © 


ol) some 
God working through s0 


quate human agenes 


deeply 


wis | New Serial Story 


a lost 
n night 
in the G 
Four Gates 
bloke 
career By AMY LE FEUVRE 
nea ‘On the East three gates; on the North three gates; 
chanc on the South three gates; and on the West three gates.” 
nday or SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 
ei tj “T HAVE a fancy,” says Mrs. Davenport to the four young girls gathered round her, 
ee “that each one of us may be entering the City through different gates ; we may be 
he plat- journeying out to it with our faces towards the North, South, East, or West. Think 
iat was : it out, will you? It may explain the different winds we face through life. _ When 
In Tor once we get inside we shall acknowledge that whatever road led us to our destination 
was the right one for us, and thank our guide for having enabled us to face our wind.” 
The four girls thus addressed talk matters over, and the suggestion certainly seems 
spite otf appropriate. Amabel Osborne, a pretty, childish creature, who has just become 
omesti engoged to a military man, faces South, with its genial sunshine; Audrey Hume, a 
d as spirited and passionate girl, tied down to an irritable father, faces West, and experiences 
his first | gusty weather ; Honor Broughton, who is nursery governess to her three small step- 
ee he sisters, is at the heen and cutting Eastern view; whilst Pauline Erskine, devoted to 
1 whor an invalid mother, has the Northern gates, cold and sunless. 
happily, | Just now we are concerned with Audrey, whose father suddenly dies, and leaving 
change. | her penniless, directs her to seek the aid of Dr. Vernon, an old friend of his. To 
a ol him she carries a letter written by her father shortly before his death. To the 
chagrin of both it turns out to be a request that Dr. Vernon shall marry Audrey! 
ses int The doctor is indignant when this is disclosed, and Audrey is still more so. 
1 at hus Indeed, she is simply furious, and hastens away. 
patient 
ae CHAPTER VI at the absurdity of suc h a suggestion. No 
Pssst ite gentle dignitary of the church with grey 
Unde UNSUCCESSFUL EFFORT hairs, who would introduce her to a like- ] 
lo whet : bitter and perplexed ‘What shall I do?’ minded wife—a motherly, capable woman 4 
orfei > Wors? to man than worse mrereamy- ; ready to take a lonely girl into her home 
and heart. But a strony, able man in the 
ad hit DREY reached the station to find that prime of life-—and an unmarried man—had 
ned th there would not be a train back to stood before her. A man whom she earnestly 
ot tak endon for another hour. She went into and hotly prayed she might never set eyes 
This the small waiting-room, which was empty ; on again. : 7 
excite then, drawing al chau up to the table, “And now,” she kept repeating to her- 
ly di rested her elbows upon it, and with her self, “what am I to do? How shall I live? 4 
| in tl — over her eyes tried to steady het And how shall | have the courage to yo 
adver Pegs: pulses and formulate in some way back and tell them all that it was a mare’s 
Mf heart till ee ee = did not know nest, and worse than that? How can I tell 
pon that mad been building them the truth? I will die rather than do 
decla tured returning a a r. She had pi it. Why, in the folly of my heart, I thought 
. the indie ig to her home with employ my ideal clergvman and his wife would i 
van Ty: —— ort in connection with her ask me to stav the night! And here I am, i 
vag extreme eg personality, the no bed in prospect at all. It is certain 
had depicted presented to what she cannot reach home to-night! 
her ; ', Was in itself a shock to She sat and = thought A less strong ' 
Abide by his minded girl might have succumbed to her 
by father's advice t he \ been her unfortunate circumstances. Not so Aud \ 
e ade short laugh has ‘Giclee tree she gave a Now that her passion was burning itself 
fe bitterness of her heart out, the pressing need of employment of i 
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some sort for the future began to fill her 
brain. 

‘IT must earn money. I am in London, 
or will be very soon. Why should I go 
back, away from all the opportunities it 
may offer me; I won’t do it. I have 
ten pounds in my pocket untouched. I 
will get some quiet lodgings, and hunt up 
some registries or employment bureaus, and 
I will—I must-—find work.” 

Such a resolution fired her with hope 
and energy. When her train came in she 


sat back in her third-class ¢« arriage, weaviny 
all kinds of 
ing herself up with the certain prospect of 


possible adventures, and buoy- 


success 


When Victoria was reached she began to 
have qualms. She knew she could not 
afford to go to an hotel. She also knew 


that there were many pitfalls for ignorant 
country girls, and unknown lodgings filled 
her with dread. Was it by chance that 
her eyes fell on a card headed “ Travellers’ 


Aid Society” hung up in the waiting-room 
in which she found herself? Audrey put 
it down afterwards to Pauline’s earnest 


prayers for her that very evening. 

She was not long in making her way to 
the at the foot of the but 
found a tired and uninterested woman 


the office. 


address card, 


very 


in 

“Very sorry. We have a boarding-house 
in connection with the society, but it is 
full at this time. I can recommend you 


lodgings, I think. How 


some respec table 
in town? 


hope. | 


long will you be 
‘Not long, I 
employment.” 


am looking for 


The woman gave a weary smile. 

“Tt may be longer than you think. There 
—these rooms are over a greengrocer’s; 
but we know the woman to be honest and 
industrious, and the street is a fairly quiet 
one. It turns out of King’s Road, Chelsea. 
\ bus will put you down at the corner, 

Audrey thanked her gratefully and de 
parted. 

A little later she was standing in a small 
dingy bed-sitting-room overlooking a paved 
yard and chimney-stacks, and a careworn, 
anxiou little woman, with one baby in het 
arms und another clinging to her skirt, 
was explaining her terms to het 

“AMIy youn ladies venerally feed out, 
except what they buy and bring in them- 
selve I had a young lady who was a 


post-office clerk for four months—very quict 


and respectable she were but she were 


very delicate rot a cold on her lungs. >, 
died in Brompton ’Orspital two weeks 


come this Thursday. I only arsks 6 


shillin’s for the room, and it is nicely {yy. 
nished, ils you see,” 
“It will do very nicely,” said Aud 
cheerfully; “but couldn’t you just this 
night vive me a cup of tea and cook ¢ 


a chop? I will mind your babies 


while you do it. Vm strange to Londo. § 
To-morrow I shall learn its ways.” 

A faint smile flickered across Mrs 
Dutton’s face. 

“Ah,” she said, “I see you're Strange t 
town ways. You're so fresh and ‘apy 
lookin’. get you 2 bit supper. 
man be in the shop now. Thank yo [ 
kindly. I’ve only these two children 
yet, but they be quite enough; the second 


one come so quick on top of the first.” 
Audrey took the baby, which was clean, § 

though poorly clad. She smiled at herself 

as she lighted the one gas-jet the room 


contained, and wondered if she could ns 


to the expense of a fire. 

She saw there was a grate, but nosg [ 
of coals or wood, and, sighing a littl 
she turned her attention to the two chil 
dren, sat down on a_ low wooden chair 


and took both of them in her lap. 
When Mrs. Dutton reappeared Audrey was 
softly singing to the two sleepy children: 


‘Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon. 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 

lather will come to thee soon. 


me to his babe in the aest, 
Silver sails ail out of the west 

Under the silver moon. 
Sleep, my little one; sleep, my pretty 


Father will « 


] ' 
) 


Mrs. Dutton put down her tray on 
table very quictly, and when Audrey 100% 
tears in her eyes. 


up at her she saw 

“Ah, mi your voice do go right throug 
me We havent no time [or that sor 
thing here, but I dearly loves musit- 


To think of you a sittin 


always did. : 
your Drea 


and rockin’ my children to 
just as Mf you were a mother!’ 
\h well, id Audrey, with a 
ile. trying to ull iyselt 
them to sleep!” | 
sh ave the babies back to thell mom 
Ippose I couldn’t have a nre: 
asked doubtfully. | 
Mi Dutton looked surprised. 
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“My last young lady had an oil-steve; 
she never had naught but that all the 
winter through. She bought it herself, and 
her sister, what come when she died, took 
it off with her other things.” 

“Never mind, I’ll have my supper and 
go to bed.” 

* «The sheets be clean and nicely aired. I 
always keep the room ready. And you give 


looking bed. She sat huddled up at the 
table, her waterproof over her shoulders 
and her chin in her hands. Very slowly 
she was going back over every detail of 
her past day, dwelling with hot and crim- 
son cheeks upon her short and passionate 
interview with Dr. Vernon, and upon every 
word that escaped his angry lips. 

He spoke to me abominably, as if I had 


“* And now,’ she kept repeating to herself, ‘what am I to do? How shall I live ?’”"—p, 27. 


me a call if you want anything more.” 
She left the room, and Audrey gazed at 
het blackened, smoky chop and chipped 
with disgust. 

Then she shook herself. 

“What with the dead young lady, and 
the oil-stove, and the extreme drabbiness 
and poverty of it all, I am getting quite 
Pressed. How I shall laugh over my 
“ hight in London in a short time! Now 
‘= hungry ; I shall shut my eyes and 
me onary bit that she has brought me. And 
“M thankful to be safely sheltered under 
an honest roof this night! ” 

But when her scanty meal was over 
Audrey did not turn into her 


uninviting- 
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come to request him to marry me! I shall 
never forgive him for humiliating me so 
—never/ And father—poor father—how 
could he place me in such a disgraceful 
position! How could he calmly try to 
dispose of me like a bundle of goods! 
And sent me up all that way to be con- 
fronted with such rudeness! I feel I shall 
never get back my self-respect. Oh, I 
won't think of it. It makes me miserable! 
Let me turn my thoughts to what I must 
do with myself. I will not return home 
yet. I couldn't. Mr. Blunt and his curious 
sisters would soon get to the bottom of my 
story. I will die rather than let them 
know the contents of that letter. I could 
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my head again if they got 
hold of the facts. I have enough money 
to last me several weeks, I am sure. By 
that time I shall have found something to 
do. How dreamed of such 
an opportunity as I now! They say 
you sink or swim in London. I don’t think 
] have it in me to sink very easily!” 


never hold up 


often | have 


have 


With such thoughts as these she whiled 
away another hour, and then turned into 
bed For a very brief space of time she 
bent her knees in prayer. 

“Pauline felt so sure that I would be 


helped. I wonder if my experience would 
shock her faith! And vet would 
do that, far I have certainly met 
with no disaster. *Oh, God, I ask Thee to 
strengthen my faith in Thee, to trust Thee 


nothing 


| 
ana s 


for my daily bread, and to give me the 
powers of mind and body to enable me 
to get it!’”’ 

So Audrey prayed. As vet God above 


was her Creator and Preserver—nothing 


more. 


‘It is a pitv you are not a clergyman’s 


daughter, miss 


“Whi ked Audrey, amused 

She was having her first interview with 
the principal of a large registry recom 
mended to her by the Travellers’ Aid 
Society. 

“It seems to give you a position at once,” 


aid the disposer of her fate. “Nor an 


officer s daught« I 


“My father was a retired Indian civil 
-ervant,’ said \udrey. What possible 
busine is that of any employer? I 
don’t care what I de, as I tell vou, 
only | h ve not received a Very ood 
education.’ 

Ah, miss, that’s the pitv of it in these 
dav: I will do what I can for you, but 
mv books ure very tull of such youny ladies 
as you, and unless you have a speciality 
of some sort it is diffeult to get work 
You can give good references, | presume 

‘Yes,” said Audrey, a little doubtfully; 
“ of course I sh 1] be able to do that 

“Have you none with you: ” 

Dear me, no 

Audre heart began to sink within het 
Then she plucked up courage 

‘Look h Fe. Hart, l hould be a 
verv ood companion I wouldn’t mind 
teaching very small children lL have a 
matter of Latin and French, and could 


well oa ood 


manaye must a 


needlewoman. I am a careful and ecy 
Why, lots and lots 
people would find me quite a treasure! 

She broke into a little laugh at 4 
impressive stolidity of Mrs, Hart's expres 
sion. 

“Will call again? 
I can do for you.” 

Audrey left the office with renewed ho 
And then, yielding to the fascination 
London, she spent the rest of the day in 
sight-seeing. But she managed to writ 
to Pauline the following letter: 


mical housekeeper. 


you l will See What 


, Nottingham Street, 
“ Chelsea, S.W. 


“My DEAR PAULINE, 

“Here I am, and this is my address fa 
the present. I will let you know wh 
my future plans are definitely settled. 
had my interview yesterday with Dr. Verna 
but I would rather not tell you yet t 
exact result of it. I am very well, bubbli 
over with energy and with delight at bein 
in the heart of this golden city! I ams 
glad I left our house in good order f 
the Maypoles to take it over, for there 
no need for me to return yet awhile. Y 
will hear from me long. I ha 
been to the Tower, to the British Museu 
and to Westminster Abbey to-day, so I ie 
no means satiated. 


before 


rather tired, but by 
find the omnibus a very cheap means 
vetting about, but I also find that ® 
pennies mount up, so I shall soon be cm 
tent with my own leys. God bless} 
Pauline Remember me in your praye 
and tell Mr. Blunt everything 1s go 
well with me 
“Yours affectionately, 

AUDRE! 

‘A breeze or two is sure to come toa 


walking westward, but she has had no § 


to beat her down as vet 
By the same post went a small note 
Mr. Broughton: 


MR. BROUGHTON, 


‘I wonder if you wo ild be so very 


as a refere 


to write a little note, just 
for me to show to someone. Only to # 
that vou know me to be respectable y 
. forth. It is a mere form, and I wo 


k vou to treat this in confidence. Iw 


vou know what I am qoims 


With kind regards, 
“Vours very sincerel¥ 
AUDREY HUM 
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She got the necessary reference by return 
of post, and a very affectionate letter from 
Pauline, which cheered and comforted her. 
For before many days had passed Audrey 
was in The formula was 
the same wherever she went. 

‘We have nothing this morning for you. 
Will you call again?” 

She began to haunt the registries: 
a companion and governess she came down 
to mother’s help, and eventually had an 
interview with a harassed little woman, 
the wife of a small tradesman, who ner- 
vously told the registry woman that Audrey 
was too grand in manner for her. 

At last, after ten days of effort, Audrey 
began to grow rather desperate. 

“Look here,” she said to Mrs. Hart, 
going back to her, “I must get something 
to do. My money is dwindling away. 
There’s a great dearth of servants; I'll go 
service if you can 


need of cheer. 


from 


into nothing 
else.” 

‘Lady servants are not much in demand,” 
was the reply. “They don’t seem to an- 
swer.” 

“Then leave out the ‘lady,’ and get me 
a place as house-parlourmaid somewhere.” 

Mrs. Hart smiled. 

“You are like so many of them. They 
think they can dispense with the training 
of a lifetime, and know instinctively how 
to do things they have never practically 
put their hand to The 
verdict of lady servants is that they have 
method, or punctuality, or 


re . 
get me 


before. ceneral 


no order, or 


knowledge of the small details of a ser- 
vant’s life.” 
“That may be the case with those who 


have lived a life of luxury,” said Audrey; 

but not with me, for I the 
work of a small house single-handed when 
we have been without a servant.” 


have done 


“Everyone will say that you are too 
grand for them,” said Mrs. Hart, looking 
at her with disfavour. “Ladies in big 


houses would not take you; they prefer the 
experienced class, and you would not be 
appreciated by the small houses. 

“Well, all this means that you can get 


” 


me no work,” said Audrey; and Mrs. Hart 
replied reluctantly: 

“Tl am afraid it will be difficult, but I 
will do my best.” 

Audrey went straight aw iV. and houcht 


some daily papers, which she took back to 
Then he began to 


advertisement 


dingy bedroom. 


the 


her 


various she 


nswer 


thought might suit her. At first she e 
closed stamped envelopes, but expetiey 
soon taught her to dispense with ‘a 
After getting rid of nearly eight shill: 


worth of stamps with no result. < 
down with wrinkled brow to conside 


next step. ; 
“It’s perfectly ridiculous!” she said» § 
herself, stamping up and down 


“Someone must want 
and able to work. 
somewhere. 


me. I am healt 
I must find somert 
I will not give in.” 

Her little store of money was diminish 
rapidly. She began to reduce her { 
until her health began to suffer. Then: 
climax came one morning when she } | 
her pocket picked in an omnibus and} 
purse, with four pounds ) 
her. 

‘It is really like the story books, 
said, grim, set smile. “I s 
now slowly starve, or creep back to: 
native village a bag of | 
Happy thought! I will go and see Ha 
Why have | not thought of looking her 
before? What a fool I have been! § 
might help me to get something, if Is 
her to secrecy. I only hope she is stil 
town.” 

To think was to act with Audrey. § 
went straight off then and there to Berke 
Square, and was told that Honor was 
but engaged with Mrs. Montmorency. 

“When can I see her?” demanded Aut: 
peremptorily. 

The butler looked at her with impertint 
curiosity. 

“Miss Broughton is at liberty between: 
and seven. You can call then if you like 

“Take her my card, and say I wills 
her at six.” 

Audrey strode down the steps with fam 
cheeks. Then she laughed at hersel! 

“If I were in Honor’s shoes how ha 
I should be! I should not mind a but 
insolent criticism. How I was hoping 
get a nice cup of tea! I shan do U 
now, and I really must do without it t 
1 will walk about in the Par 
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in it, stolen fr 


with a 


mere 


alternoon 
I think; only it makes one so hu 

She did not go far, for she found 
street, and amused 


nory 


h 
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in a very busy ers 
by watching the passers-by. 
“How I envy the working-girl 


. dot 
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me to carry round her hat boxes; but | 
suppose the apprentices do it, or else these 
swell porters.” : 

A sudden inspiration seized her to stop a 
young girl carrying a large parcel under 
her arm. 

“Excuse me, but do tell me—are you in 
work—earning your living?” 

The girl stopped, and glanced at Audrey 
a little contemptuously. 

“Yes, I am,” she snapped; “and sick 
enough I am of it.” 

“Do you mind telling me what it is? 
“I'm ’prenticed to a court dressmaker. 
Tisn’t often I get out. But as I’m the 
youngest hand, and shopping has to be done 
sometimes, it’s generally me that does it. 
They all put on me. Are you out of a 
job? What’s your line? ” 
“Oh,” groaned Audrey, “I have none. 
I'm dying to work, and no one will engage 
me. How did you get apprenticed? I 
wonder if I could begin from the bottom. 
Im a good needlewoman.” 

*Qur firm is full up; my sister took me 
in. She’s a skirt hand. No amatoor would 
do. You're a lady; I can tell that.” 

“I shall soon be starving,” said Audrey, 
with her happy laugh. 

The girl stared at her. 

“I guess you won’t be the first one who 
finds looking for work a hungry business. 
Go home to your friends, miss. You’re doing 
no good to yourself or anvone else here!” 

“Thank you for such sage advice,” said 
Audrey, with a little nod; but the girl's 
last words had a depressing effect. 

“Tm not beaten yet, but I almost think 
I shall be,” Audrey said to herself as she 
retraced her steps to Berkeley Square. 

At six o’clock she gained an entrance, 
ind was shown into a small ante-room at 
the end of the hall. And then in another 
moment Honor stood before her with a 
Tadiant face and outstretched hands. 

7 “Oh, Audrey ! How delicious to see vou ’ 

1 heard you were up in town, but no one 


” 


save me your address. Oh! you do bring 
a Whiff of country air with you. Do vive 
tue the latest news of all at home! ” - 

‘I tel as if I have been away for twent, 
Years, said Audrey, with a little laugh 
Then, with a graver face, she added: “I 
have been in trouble, Honor, as you know, 
7 have seen very little of anyone lately 

so still, How are 
you; Happy?” 
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“Oh, no-—no, indeed! I’m desperately 
homesick. Mrs. Montmorency is hard to 
please. I am really little more than a 
superior ladies’ maid. She goes out a 
great deal, but never takes me with her.” 

“Then you must have a lot of leisure 
time.” 

“No; I mend and even make many of 
her clothes. I am sewing away at night- 
dresses now—most elaborate concerns. Oh, 
Audrey, you don’t know what it is to see 
you. I could hug you. But have you been 
ill? You look so—so——” 

“Hideous. Don’t mind saying it. I am 
quite well. <A little worried, that is all.” 

“What brings you to town? Are you 
staying for long? I must see you. I have 
oceans to talk about. Mrs. Montmorency 
is going out to lunch to-morrow. I wonder 
if she would let me ask you to lunch with 
me here, or we could go out together.” 

“Better have me here,” suggested Audrey, 
who knew how ill she could afford a 
restaurant lunch. 

“Wait a moment. I think I must venture 
to ask Mrs. Montmorency. She is resting 
in her room. I go to dress her at seven 
o'clock. She is going out to dinner. Why, 
Audrey, could you stay with me, to-night? ” 

She ran out of the room. Audrey said, 
half aloud: 

“She is waking up. I never saw her so 
animated. The idea of a thorough good 
dinner makes my mouth water. I only wish 
I could have it!” 


CHAPTER VII 
BEATEN 


**Tfast thou o’er the clear heaven of thy soul 
Seen tempcsts roll? 
Ilast thou watched all the hopes thou wouldst 
have won 
Fade one by one? 
Wait till the clouds are past, then raise thine 
eves 
To bluer skies! 
Ifast thou gone sadly through a dreary night, 
And found no light, 
No guide, no star, to cheer thee through the 
plain, 
No friend, save pain? 
Wait, and thy soul shall see, when most 
forlorn, 


Rise a new morn.’* A. Proctor. 


- a few minutes Honor returned, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Montmorency herself. 
“T have come to see you,” that lady 

announced, with great good humour, * be- 
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like to know Miss Broughton’s 
You come from her part of the 


Cause ] 
friends. 
world, I hear.” 


Mrs. Montmorency was a_ stout, hand- 
some-looking woman, whose one object 
in life was preserve her good 
looks and have a_ good time. She 
was very lavish over her personal 
expenditure, but very economical with 
her staff of servants, and had dismissed 


her maid soon after Honor’s arrival, when 
Honor could dress her hair 


she found that 

and use her needle as well as that ex- 
pensive individual Honor did not know 
how to stand up for herself. She meekly 


acquiesced in every extra burden laid upon 
her shoulders, though in private she chafed 
against it. 

Audrey replied pleasantly; she was an 
to obtain friends, and hoped that 
Montmorency might do something for 


X1OUS 
Mis 
her. 
“Well, you must spend the evening, | 
your friend. I shall in 
Are you staying in London 


suppose, with be 
eleven. 


” 


about 
long? 

“Only till I find some work,” said Audrey, 
taking the bull by the horns. “It you hear 


of any of your friends wanting a companion, 


Mrs. Montmorency, will you kindly remem- 
ber me I should be very grateful for a 
recommendation from you.” 

“But | know nothing of you,” said Mrs 
Montmorency, eyeing her with a= certain 
amount of interest. “You look ladyvlike, 


and pe rhaps capable 


both,” Audrey, 


said 


I am sure | am 
with a flickering smile. 

“ Audrey is really very clever,” said Honor 
eagerly; “much cleverer than IT am 

“That does not say much,” said Mrs 
\ontmoren¢ With « smile that seemed to 
wither Honor up once. must be 
ont Good night, Miss Hume. I shall 
not see Vy n You must amuse yout 
clf whilst Mi Broughton is) attending 
ne 

She disappeared Hlonor came over to 
Audre \ and k ed her in a warm hearted 
fashion 

She likes vou I can see she doc 
Evervone dos What a delichtful evening 
we hall } ve t ether! 

I don't think she is a bad sort,” iid 
Audre ] I t Honor reflectively: “only 
why do you vrovel to her so No lady 
hould do it 

Do I ovel The pink colour came 


into Honor Broughton’s cheeks, 

afraid I do. I am losin 
my self-respect, and that’s a fact. Audrey 
I am in an anomalous position. | 


sometimes 


am net 
a servant, but I am treated like 
And they even look upon me with cg 
tempt. I hate the butler. I feel 1 4 
like to crush him under my feet for } 


quiet insolence. You are quite right 
cant stand up for myself. When you’ 
unhappy you can’t; it doesn’t seem wor 
while.” 

“But, 
happy: 
of a servant if 


Honor, why should you be w 
And I should not sink to the ley 
She gives 
a handsome salary, and yet makes you he | 
id. I can’t understand it. She must : 
mass of contradictions.” 

‘So she is. She was constantly changu 
her maids, and then Mrs. Bulwer sugges 
to her to get a companion. She madeb 
me £100 a year. She told her 
worth it, and Mrs. Montmorency soon foun | 
]1 was not, so she is determined to get 
can out of me. I hatet 
I hate London! I hate ben 
treated like inferior being, because 
work for my living! Mrs. Montmorer 
dislikes everything that I like, and li 
de spise. She hates ¢ 


were vou. 


vive 


much she 


life, Audrey! 


«i> 


an 


everything that I 
dren, and old people, and animals, and' 
country; and she loves rich vulgar pi 


and a show, and everything with 7 
and brag.” 

“She looks ue od-natured.” 

“So she is, unless her will is cross 


but I think her vain and childish 


pose | huve no tolerance with ] 
her sort. There is her bell going! 1: 
run I never expected to be h i)! 
know, so I am not disappointed 

Honor disappeared Audrey s 
head a she left the room. 

‘Honor is not fit to fight her own 
she goes to the wall at once ol 
accord. It’s a great pity. But ] 
hould not like being a paid 
any better than she does.” 

A little later the two girls wer 
down to a comfortable little dinner t 
Audrey never enjoyed a meal so 2 
her whole life as she did that o 
was really hungry, for she was §! 
reducing her amount ol food d 
and to enjoy nicely cooked food and p= 
of it, without having to ] for if, ' 
ereat luxury. After it was over Honor! 
her into the drawing-room, and, drawiny 
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“Now look here, Miss Hume, listen to me. 


The other day we both very unnecessarily lost our 


tempers "—p, 308, 


blazing fire, they 


prepared to enjoy themselves 


The comforts of life are something,” 
said Audrey thoughtfully. “At 
feel I would change shoes with you with 
the greatest pleasure.” 


“I would 


streets 


present | 


meal the 
Honor 

, “than be dependent on another per 
“ons Whims and fancies for a livelihood ! ” 
Ah, you would have to try a beggar’s 
"said Audrey with feeling. “You 
ever know what it is to be hungry or 


rather beg my 


or sweep a crossing,” said 


} 


or disgusted with sordid surround- 
Wh 
Md you ridiculous girl, you talk as 
if you do.” 


— setting a taste of it,” said Audrev. 
nly what I say to you must be kept 
yourself. I am determined to stay in 
London till I 
' I can find work to do, and I 
““sining to be afraid of the conse 
res of this determination.” 


395 


Honor looked at her wonderingly. 

“Is it really so necessary, Audrey? Oh, 
I’m sorry, very sorry for you. You won't 
bear the yoke as easily as I can.” 

“The yoke! Stuff and nonsense! 
in my independence. If I was earning 
money now I should be in the seventh 
heaven of delight! But I'd no idea there 
was such competition in every branch of 
trade or profession. You don’t know what 
I've tried! The shops will have none of 
me; they are all provided for. I've thought 
of laundries, hairdressers and libraries, and 
all kinds of professions. I drew a line at 
hospitals; I can’t bear sickness. I’m not 
a proper woman at all. But the long and 
short of it is that London won’t employ 
me, and I'm determined that it shall. Do 
you think I shall win?” 

“T wish I could help you,” said Honor 
wistfully; then she leant forward with 
Hushed cheeks and bright eyes: 

“Would you like to take my place? I 


I glory 
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believe Mrs. Montmorency would welcome 
any change. I’m cure she is getting tired 
of me already. I’m not amusing. I’m a 
dull, commonplace, ugly girl, and my heart 
is with my darlings. I can’t live without 
them, Audrey, and that’s a fact. I shall 
never marry; I shall never have children 
of my own. But they fill up the blank, 
and are my joy in life. If you think you 
would like my billet I can easily throw 
it up and go home.” 

“Ah, no,” cried Audrey; “don’t be a 
failure. I won't encourage you to be that. 
Rouse yourself, Honor, and put more heart 
into your duties. Don’t go through your 
days like an automatic figure. Make Mrs. 
Montmorency like you. Have am- 
Don’t you like anything in your 


more 
bition. 
life? ” 
“T dare say it will be different when we 
go up to Scotland,” said Honor dolefully. 
“It may be better than this, but I don’t 
feel it will be. We are going next week.” 
“Are you, indeed? You must keep me 
in mind, and if you hear of any companion 
or help of any sort being wanted, think 
of me 
“But, Audrey—forgive me for secming 
curious—you are not really in dire need 
of earning something, are you? I must 
tell you. I heard from one of the Miss 
Blunts the other day. It rather surprised 
me, as we are not correspondents.” 
‘Do tell me what she said. I am 
it was to discover my whereabouts, was it 
not?” 
“T will get you the letter. I 
why you shouldn’t see it.” 
Honor left the room, and returning with 
the letter, handed it to Audrey. 
It was as follows: 


” 


sure 


don't see 


“DEAR HONOR, 
“We shall be so interested to hear from 


you when you have time to write to us. 
Our quiet village seems to be going 
through a great many changes. You will 
have heard of Amabel Osborne's engage- 
ment. She is very happy, of course, but 
the sudden death of dear Mr. Hume has 
saddened us all. I wonder if you have 
seen anything of Audrey? We believe that 


she is in London. She left us to go to an 
old friend of her father’s, who, cxtre nous 
something for her. I am 
afraid she is left badly off sut my 
loes not doubt that something ha 

with this friend, 


was going to do 
very 
brother 


arranged only 


been rich 


we have heard nothing definite as yet, D 
give her our love if you see her and 
she is in any difficulty, my brother will on! 
be too glad to help her. We hope th 
you are happy and comfortable ip yeu 
new home. Your stepmother is much am 
active now than she has been, She - 
her friend go about a great deal together . 
“With love from us all, 
“Yours very sincerely, 
“ALICIA 


Audrey gave a little sniff as she finishes 
reading. 

“No, Honor; I will not apply to \ 
Blunt for help. My father’s friend hj 
been a dead failure, and I will not ¢ 
home and let those good ladies’ tongy 
clack over my misfortunes. I will ¢ 
first!” 

“Wow I wish I could help you. But yo 
never stand a life like mine, | 


would 
know.’ 

“Oh, I shall find work soon,” Audre 
said, trying to speak cheerfully; “but I hai 
no idea it was so difficult. You must ha 
education, and certificates, or interest, | 
find. And I have neither. I feel m 
westerly gales are giving me rather a buff: 
ing at present!” 

“Ah!” said Honor, “but a life with gal 
and sunshine alternately is better than 
dead biting east wind for ever blowing fu 
face. I knew as far as happine 
went that I should not make an exchan 
for the better when I left home. 14 
fated to have people dead against me? 
I suppose there is something 12 


in your 


my life. 

me that disgusts and irritates them.” 
“1 think you always take too gloom 
views of things,” said Audrey reflective) 
“vou want to cultivate gladness. That #2 
Pauline’s advice to me once. And I start 
to do it. I won't say I’ve done It er 
since. And take my advice and don't mas 
yourself too cheap. It doesn’t pay!” 
. So they talked on over the fire. Audre 
was loath to go away from the Juxur 
but left mo! 


Honor in a m2 


her, 
and in seeking to © 


cheerful mood, 
another she had cheered herself. ; 

A few days after this Audrey had a - 
mons to Mrs. Hart’s registry. She 
full of hope. It was a rainy morning, 3 
not wishing to spend any monty she ag 
to the office, with the result that she * 


wet through before she got there. i 
lady wishes to take 
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one to travel with herself and daughter. 
She wants someone capable, and reliable, 
and well bred. She is going to call here 
very shortly to see you. I told her how 
vou were situated. Your duties would be 
to look after their comforts on the journey, 
make all traveliing arrangements, and re- 
lieve them of all responsibility.” 

“l’m not afraid of a post like that,” said 
Audrey brightly. Her heart beat fast in 
hopeful anticipation of the interview. 

But alas, when the lady arrived, one of 
the first questions she asked Audrey was 
whether she was a good French and German 
scholar, and when Audrey confessed that she 
was not, she would have nothing further to 
say to her. 

“I ought to have told Mrs. Hart that 
that was essential. I want an experienced 
traveller and a thoroughly good linguist.” 

Audrey had had some miserable moments 
since she had been in London, but she had 
never had quite such a bad time as she had 
that morning when she dragged herself back 
to her lodgings in wet clothes, feeling that 
hope was killed within her. 

“I believe God has forsaken me,” she 
said to herself, “I shall give up praying. 
Itis alla farce. Pauline was wrong when 
she told me she knew that I should be 
helped.” 

She shivered as she sat down in her 
dreary little room and surveyed her dinner 
some boiled rice and onions, a piece of 
bread, and a glass of water. 

Audrey had become a vegetarian some 
time ago; she found it much cheaper. She 
tried to dry her feet in front of her small 
oil-stove, then, having disposed of her un- 
appetising meal, she pulled out her purse 

nd looked at its contents. 

“Five shillings for my rent to-morrow, 
and two shillings and ninepence halfpenny 
over. Well, I can’t sink much lower, I 

hall be able to buy no more oil, and so 
good-bye to any more cooking. One day 

“on = see me literally at my last penny. 
pag: ie question 1s, what am I going to 
a disastrous fall. 

rent in oy me a month’s 

hank so me has that in the 
at at once, No, Audrey 
bilities ag very good opinion of your 

lought you would be ahle 

' do great things in London by your own 
naided effort; now you will soon he 


creeping 
Ping home to your native place, failure 


stamped on every feature! Oh dear! I 
wish I didn’t feel so seedy; it’s the cold 
and damp. I'll get right into bed. Of 
course, I ought to have got into dry clothes 
long ago. I’ll write to Mr. Blunt to-morrow. 
That will be time enough.” 

But when the next day came, Audrey was 
so poorly that she could not get out of bed, 
and for a week her little landlady nursed 
and fed her with the warm-hearted 
generosity of her class. Audrey had taken 
a violent chill, and when she at last began 
to get about again, she was so weak that 
tears would come into her eyes at the least 
thing. 

She was sitting at her table one afternoon 
trying to write to Mr. Blunt, when Mrs. 
Dutton came hurriedly into the room. 

“A gentleman has called to see you, miss. 
He will give no name. I took the liberty 
of asking him into my back parlour. There's 
the shop belli! I must go.” She dis- 
appeared. Audrey stood up and felt her 
legs trembling beneath her. 

“Tt is Mr. Blunt! Come to spy out my 
poverty, and take back to his sisters a de- 
tailed account of my position! ” 

A red spot burned in cither cheek. But 
she gave herself no time for thought. She 
swept down the stairs and into the little 
back parlour behind the greengrocer’s shop, 
with the air of a tragedy queen. 

And then she stopped short, for her 
visitor was not Mr. Blunt, but—Dr. Vernon. 

Iler first instinct was to leave the room 
instantly, but something in his demeanour 
made her hesitate. 

He held out his hand. 

“T have come to ask your forgiveness,” he 
said; and the smile that lit up his face was 
a singularly sweet one. 

Audrey steeled her heart immediately. 
She was intensely angry that he should have 
dared to discover her retreat, and follow 
her. Yet she could not but put out her 
hand in response to his overture. 

“T can’t forgive or forget,” she said 
shortly. 

“T hope you will try. But I have a quick 
temper, I am ashamed to say, and I treated 
you abominably.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
smile faded from his face, leaving him 
crave and quict. 

“JT have been a long time finding you 
cut,” he continued; “but now I am success- 
ful, I hope I may be able to retrieve the 
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hen Audrey flashed out: 

“IT never want to see you or speak to you 
again! I resent this intrusion extremely ! ” 

‘I do not doubt that, but you are your 
father’s daughter, and I mean, with your 
permission, to take you back with me te 
Horsborough this afternoon. Please, don’t 
let me keep you standing. Your landlady 
tells me that you have been ill; and you 
look so now.” 

Audrey was so overcome with his sur- 
prising audacity that she was glad enough 
to seat herself in the chair he drew forward. 
She wondered if she were dreaming; twice 
she tried to speak, but to her extreme morti 
fication, she felt the tears again rising to her 
eyes. At last she gulped out: 

“JT will never pass a night underneath 
your roof. Jt is an insult to ask me.” 

“Let me explain. Do you know—I sup- 
pose you do—that Horsborough College is a 
large private school for boys? I have two 
or three houses in connection with it in the 
grounds. One of these is for quite small 
boys. I have several whose parents are in 
India and who want a woman’s care. So, 
for the last fifteen years, a widow lady and 
her daughter have managed this house for 
me. There are about fourteen children in 
it. Their ages are from six to nine. It is, 
in fact, a preparatory school for the others. 
Now, two months ago, Miss Bonar got 
married. Her mother is such an old friend 
of mine that I want her to stay on, only she 
is getting old, and needs a younger woman 
with her. That young woman I hope will 
be you. Stop—let me speak. You do not 
have to teach, only help the little fellow 
prepare their lessons in the afternoon. A 
very rudimentary knowledge of Latin, 
arithmetic, and French will suffice for this. 
I think, by the way, there are three youn, 
sters who do not yet know how to read 
If so, they would fall to your share. You 
would have to undertake the housekeeping, 
and do more or less a matron’s duties. Now 
wouldn’t a billet of this sort suit you? o1 
have you alread, found employment? ” 

Audrey’s head was in a whirl 

Was this an answer to all her fervent 
prayers for help She put her hand up t 
her head 

‘IT am not verv well,” she said, trving t 
speak with dignity; “so I think I hard!y 
take in what you say. You don’t think | 
would wish to come to you for emplovment 
do you? ” 

Now loo here, Miss Hume, listen t 


me. The other day we both very 
sarily lost our tempers, and said hard thy 
to one another. We were both placed my 
very aw kward position, but we'll wipe ‘ 
away as if it had never been. Your {gt} 
has left me one of his executors, He was 
very old and valued friend of mine, 
you ever hear the particulars of my obj 
tion to him? May I tell you?” ti 

Audrey murmured an assent. 

‘I was a very young fellow at the tir 
and had lost my billet out in India thr 
ill-health. I was not only down int 
but | was desperate, and would have 
destroyed body and soul if your father 
not stepped in, gripped me by th 
and took me right into his house and |} 
He treated me like a son. Your moti 
who was a saint on earth—nursed me | 
to health, and was the means of bringiz 
back my lost ideals, and faith in God ab 
Your father got me a temporary billet t 
had cleared off my debts, and was abl 
hold up my head again. Then I car 
home, for my widowed mother died and 
had to provide a home for my sister. E1 
tually money came to us, | went to 
entered the Church,and now am trvingt 
a trainer as well as a s¢ hoolmaster. I wat 
every boy to leave me with sounder a 
more robust principles than I hadn vself 
their age. I want to save them fro 
experience like mine. Can you wonder! 
I revere your father’s memory, 
sorry that I failed in receiving his daug 
with the courtesy she deserved? 


Audrey was moved by his recital, yé 
hot pride rose at once at the th 
assenting to Dr. Vernon’s proposition. 

“JT don’t wish to be dependent uy 
for a living,” she said shortly. 

“There is no question ot dept 
of mutual obligation, in such a proj 
I have made,” said Dr. Vernon. “Tt 
be affectation if I were to pretend I did 
know the state of your finances. But 
need of a lady like yourself is quite a 
as vour need of the salary our school 


mittee will give. We won't waste 
time in talking You can but give ita! 
If vou do not like the post, you “ 
to vive it up. Do you think you ¢ 


vour th ng and be ready to come po 


me in an hour’s time? Then w shal 
‘clock train from Victoria 
This man! 


the six 
Audrey cave a little gasp. 
her breath away. And vet his magne 


onality seemed to dominate her. 


| 


THE UNKNOWN WAY 


“T cannot possibly rush away in such a_ a keen student of human nature, saw and 
“JT have had no time to understood. 
“Come, Miss Hume,” he said; “you are a 


fashion,” she said. 
think over your proposal. 


se “But that is just what I do not want you reasonable, sensible girl; don’t act hysteric- 
- to do.” said Dr. Vernon, smiling again. ally, but take my offer as it stands. I don’t 
Miss Hume, you must let me treat you in = mean to leave this house until you have 
pe somewhat the same fashion as your father promised to come with me. If we miss that } 
y ool treated me. I don’t mean to say that your six o’clock train, there is not another till ] 
experience is a bit what mine was, but——” ten o'clock. I shall lose my dinner, and my i 
the te ‘But?” interrupted Audrey, with flash- sister will be anxious. You see I’m deter- 
eet ; ing eyes. “You mean to take me in out of mined to have my way in this matter— 
charity and befriend me, in order to pay the determined that you shall test the vacancy 
debt you consider you owed to my father. I want you to fill before you refuse it. Come 
ne [ am afraid I cannot bring myself to agree as my guest.” } 
to that.” “Never!” snapped Audrey. 4 
‘That is an ungenerous way of stating “Well, we will leave that; I don’t care / 
z: things.” how you come, as long as you accompany { 
os “It is a true one.” me to-night. Mrs. Bonar or my sister will 
. Audrey had risen from her chair and was look after you, and make you comfortable.” ! 
od abs facing him somewhat defiantly. Then Audrey experienced a_ peculiar 1 
tes Her nerves were on edye. She felt terribly sensation; as if the room were rising up to 
eer fraid of losing her self-control and burst- meet her. There was a buzzing in her ears, 
; - i ng into tears. And Dr. Vernon, who was and she remembered no more, 
ed an 
. [END OF CHAPTER SEVEN] 
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THE UNKNOWN WAY j 


I, yet HILD, dost thou fear the future ? Doth the pathway 
ug That leadeth on into its shadows dim 

Fill thee with fear, and cause thy heart to tremble 
With dread of danger in lone desert grim ? 

oe Lo, there is One who passeth on beside thee ! 

- Keep close to Him! 


I did Deep pitfalls in the pathway yawn before thee ; . 
But The storm winds blind thee with the whirling sand ; 

eas fl And worse than hardship, shineth—gleaming, luring— 

ool The world’s false mirage in the desert land. 

ny! But there is One who walketh still beside thee ! 

Hold thou His hand ! 


: Lift up thine heart ! Thou need’st not fear the shadows ; 
pais Thou need’st not fear the foes thy soul shall meet ; 
The end is sure; beyond the desert stretcheth 
Thy Promised Land—it lieth calm and sweet ; 
And, at the portal, standeth thine own Master. 
Kneel! Kiss His feet ! 
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“Few and Evil have been the Days—’ 


A Study of Jacob's Life-Retrospect 
By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, D.D. 


*‘And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, How old art 


thou? And Jacob said unto 


Pharaoh, The days of the years of my pilgrimage are a hundred and thirty years ; 
few and evil have been the days of the years of my life, and they have not attained 
unto the days of the years of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage.” 


xlvii. 8, 9. 


NE of the striking pictures of the Old 
Testament is the meeting of the two 
persons of these verses: the old shepherd 
chieftain who had never lived anywhere 
but in a tent, uncultured save by nature 
and experience, the child of the free air, 
with the scent of the fields and the smell of 
cattle in his garments, who had lived his 
life amid the primitive simplicities of the 
desert, and the king of an ancient and 
advancing civilisation. 

A memorable meeting surely for both 
these men so widely severed, and a striking 
and impressive figure the venerable shep- 
herd must have made as he stood amid the 
splendours of the stately palace. 


An Arresting Question 

“ How old art thou ?” are the first words 
of Pharaoh to Jacob. It was a natural 
question. It may well have been that he 
had never looked at close quarters on so 
venerable a figure. The waves of time 
that had passed over Jacob, rough and 
heavy some of them, had left their mark 
on face and hair and gait. Deep dyed and 
wrinkled was his skin like a piece of old 
parchment on which many an experience 
had been recorded. 

The enervating atmosphere of cities and 
the vices of civilisation, if we may judge 
from the household of Potiphar, would 
prevent men reaching anything like the 
age of the patriarch. 

“How old art thou?” The question 
seems to have thrown Jacob back for a 
moment upon the study of his life. It is 
a simple question, but calculated at any 
time to awaken self-consciousness and 
serious reflection. It means, how far have 
you come, and what turnings have you 
passed ? Taken together with your achieve- 
ments and your position it may become a 
challenge and an indictment. You are at 


a certain age and you are still a junic 
with your craft unmastered, your childs 
things not yet put away! 


A Vital Question 

In certain directions the question i 
vital. It was the first question asked of 
the writer on his application for admission 
to a theological college, and if he had been 
two years older he would probably have 
been refused under the circumstances, and 
the whole course of his career would hav 
been different. It is one of the first 
questions asked of every applicant for 
foreign mission service. There is a fee: 
ing prevalent that beyond a certain a& 
certain things are impossible or highh 
improbable. If a man is not a student m 
any sense at twenty-five, or if by tha 
time he have not Jearnt habits of industy 
the probabilities are that he will not be« 
learn. If statistics, moreover, are worl 
anything, they go to show that beyond: 
certain age certain great things are m0 
likely to happen. A man is not likely t 
be born again when he is old. 

Indeed, to ask the question whic 
Pharaoh asked of Jacob at almost any ¥ 
is to awaken serious thought, and nev 
more than when the meridian of hte I 
past. Then it means not how many (i 
have you lived, but what is the Lx 
margin? What remains ? What aret 
opportunities that are lett?— 

The answer of Jacob somew 
puzzling. It would have been pard e 
if, being where he was and being ~ 
possessed of vigour of body and mind, 
had indulged in a little boasting, 2° 
who have lived long are apt to do. 

It would have been gratifying he 
spoken thankfully of having been om 
to see his son again and gratefully of © 
of his hundred # 
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innumerable mercies 
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“FEW AND EVIL HAVE BEEN THE DAYS——" 


thirty years. Whether he were overawed 
by the splendour of his surroundings, or 
whether he were adopting the etiquette of 
the Oriental, which seems to be that of 
sel{-depreciation in the presence of great- 
ness, the answer jars on your sense of 
what is fitting. 


A Curious Answer 


It was true he had not attained and did 
not attain to the age of his father, who lived 
to be 180, or his grandfather, who was 
175 years old, and he may have | been 
putting away thus the implied compliment 
of the King, but at least he was a very old 
man and his answer strikes us as curious. 
“Few and evil have been the days, etc.” 
“Feo and evil,” and the question will 
arise, Is that the right view of life and of 
along life? Should we imitate Jacob in 
cherishing such a view of what he calls, 
and fitly calls, our pilgrimage ? Did 
Jacob really think thus of his lite or was 
ita mere form of speech ? 

I am inclined to think that Jacob was 
absolutely sincere. I take the first ad- 
jective which he uses, and I venture to 
say that however long a man may be 
spared to live, in the retrospect his days 
always appear to be few. Probably the 
childhood of a man who is eighty seems 
no farther behind him than that of a man 
who is sixty, and possibly no farther than 
that of a man who is twenty-five. Catch 
aman In certain moods and he will say to 
you of the longest life, “ It is but as yester- 
day when it is past and as a watch in the 
nght.” Here is a man who remembers 
viwidly the coronation of William the 
Fourth, and he says it seems but as yester- 
day. “ What is your life ? It is even asa 
vapour, which appeareth for a little time 
and then vanisheth away.” Now and then 
y man awakes suddenly with a kind of a 
shock to discover that he is old—some 
lailing of wonted power, some recalling of 
ee it is just possible that Jacob 

r It feel old as he stood in the presence 
ot Pharaoh that day, and more possible 
= ea but a day since the bearded 

how about him were children playing 
at his tent door. 

adjective that troubles 
ing to that the 

a“ wlahinete m the lips of the patriarch 
ate, unhappy, unsatis- 
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factory,” “ disappointing,” are all contents 
of the term. And you must admit that 
there was a great deal of these in the life 
of Jacob. It is extremely difficult to judge 
a man who stands at the dawn of history 
by the light that we have now; but so far 
as you can adjust your modern judgment to 
the times in which Jacob lived, you can 
see a man very clever, very determined, 
very ambitious, and very unscrupulous in 
his early days at least, and commercially 
very successful. He got his way and he 
prospered. Probably there was not a 
man living who could outwit him. 

But the greatest eulogist of Jacob could 
never call him a happy man, nor could he 
admire his character either as a son or 
as a brother or as a father. We can all 
see the great good in him, his persistent 
faith, his desire for some spiritual good for 
his children, but he is leagues below his 
grandfather Abraham, and has none of his 
largeness of soul. And it may well be— 
for that does sometimes happen—that 
in his old age conscience was busy and a 
sense of personal failure was with him, and 
he knew that his early ideals had not been 
realised nor his purposes carried out. 


An Awful Retrospect 

Those are awful days in a man’s later life 
when conscience has him in its grip, and 
he knows that he has been a failure and 
there is no possibility now of retracing 
his steps. You who are young can make 
such a retrospect impossible. 

A retrospect in which a man sees what 
he ought to have been and knows that 
he has failed to become that. When he 
knows that he has not been a conqueror, 
but a victim. When he knows that he has 
not gathered what he ought and that the 
things he has gathered are not the things 
that he thought them or the things that 
will abide. I do think that it would be 
well for a man to ask himself as his life 
slips away, “* What have I gathered that 
is worth keeping ? What has been the 
sum total of my life’s labour? What 
sort of a record shall I leave behind and 
what sort of a record shall I take with me 
~—a part of myself to land with on the 
other shore ?” 

Consider the evils that befell Jacob in 
his family. It is safe to say that the 
majority of his children had disappointed 
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him. It is probably only by bitter 
experience that men learnt the evils of 
polygamy as some of the great Bible men 


discovered them. And it may be certainly 
affirmed that Jacob’s home life gave him 
very little peace. It was a place where 
partiality and favouritism were 
shown, the abode of unhappy rivalries, of 
envy and malice and all uncharitableness, 
His sons were for the most part men with 
no character at all, or men of low mind 
and character. Whatever may be said 


gross 


We Cobar’) 
JOSEPH INTRODUC 


By Sir Edu 


ard 


about the propriety of it, it is certain that 
on his dying bed this old man lets out the 
humiliation and bitterness of his soul in 
relation to certain of his children, and 
remembers with horror their evil deeds. 
Whatever his defects as a father may have 
been they had shadowed and plagued his 
days by their deplorable conduct. 

Probably there is nothing that brightens 
darkens the days of a man who has 
high ideals for his children so much and 
so truly as the character and conduct ot 


QUIVER 


his children, and Jacob had lofty ideals for 


children. He may have gone 
wrong way to work to realise them, but be 
had them. He had the great Abraham 
hope and ambition. He wanted to be # 
father of a great nation, and until Jose 
came his sons one after another failed hip 


his 


Beyond being cattle breeders and dealers 


they seem to have had no ambition q 
no soul, 


NG JACOB TO PHARAOH. 


J. Poynter, P.R.A. 


This 
depth and strength and constancy. t 
one of the idylls ot the Old Testi iment, a 
and the manner @ 


Rachel’s departure 


inflicted an incurable wound in his he a 
He goes back to it in his last convers®® 
It Is one ol the black la } 
‘As for me, when Iwe 


from Padan, Rachel died by : 
was but 


with Jos eph. 
marks in his life. 
coming 
there in the way, when there 
little distance to come to Ephrath (wh 
Bethlehem), and I buried her t 
the : Was a 


Is 


in way.” It 


he-tit- 
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“FEW AND EVIL HAVE BEEN THE DAYS——" 


»otten day, When the light of his eyes, the 
solace of his troubled years, was removed 
from him, leaving him desolate. 

The mother gone, he built all his fond 
hopes on her darling son and his. In 
Joseph, a man of another type from his 
brothers, his bright hopes seemed likely 
to be realised; and then Joseph was 
snatched from his sight, and for twenty 
years he had mourned for him as for one 
dead; and men do not easily get over 
sorrows like these. These were some of 
the dark evils of Jacob’s years. 


II 


ND now let us turn to the other side. 

One has said perhaps all that could 

be said in excuse or defence of Jacob's 

estimate of his life, and now let us try to 

see where the estimate was wrong and 

what really led him to take that view of 
it. 

A One-Sided View of Life 

And the first thing about the wrong 
view of life which this estimate involves 
is that it is one-sided and therefore not 
tue, You can say a thing concerning 
your life which is true as far as it goes, 
but which not being the whole truth is 
not the truth at all. 

Tennyson says : 

“A lic that is half of the truth isever the blackest of 
1es. 

And if that be too strong there is yet 
great force in it. You mislead people 
when you make one-sided statements. 
You are giving a wrong impression. You 
ale giving the expenditure without the 
income. You tell the troubles you have 
had, you do not confess to the consola- 
fall, We “4 shadows that 

ue as frankly and openly 
the ight, We complain at the 
mercy, We seem to 
and more exactine ac grate ful 
not sing as al We do 

as barer than ours: 


When ill Thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising Soul surveys, 

Tr ‘sported with the view I'm lost 
In wonder, love and praise.” 


Everybody’s life is chequered and your 
estimate depends on your point of view. 
If two people should set out to write the 
biography of any ordinary man, one from 
the point of view of a devoted admirer, 
the other of a bitter enemy, you would 
have two biographies and neither of them 
would be a true portrait. The man is 
neither an angel nor a demon. There is 
another side to both stories. And there 
was another side to Jacob’s life. He was 
a man who demanded too much from life, 
who wanted to stipulate that he should 
have nothing but success and who took 
very badly the inevitable consequences of 
his own wrong and foolishness, who wanted 
to manage Providence and to rule over his 
brother and everybody else. One might 
venture to say that there was more good 
in his children than he admitted, even in 
Reuben and Simeon and Levi, whom he 
almost cursed at last, and that when he 
said, “ Few and evil have been the days of 
the years of my pilgrimage,” he was for- 
getting much. There was the vision at 
Bethel that came to him as he ran away 
from the disgrace of his wrong-doing at 
home. Was it nothing that God met 
him there and showed him that there 
was still connection and communication 
possible between him and his father’s 
God ? Or that God met him again on his 
return and gave him the new name ? 


Were these Things Nothing? 

Was it nothing that Esau frankly for- 
gave him and refrained from taking re- 
prisals for his wrong; or that Benjamin, 
in whom his life was bound up, the last 
gift of his beloved Rachel to him, was 
spared; that through the providence of 
God he and his had been kept alive in 
famine ; and last and most of all, that the 
son whom he had mourned as dead was 
still alive and had covered his name with 
honour and glory ? 

He had not got all that he wanted—that 
would have been bad for him and _ for 
others-—-but he had got more than most 
men, and, after all, his days had neither 
been few nor evil. On one side of it his 
life Was an amazing story of the goodness 
and mercy, the guidance and help of Ged. 

It is scarcely possible to escape the con- 
clusion that Jacob had lived very largely 
a self-centred life. He was spoilt by his 
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THE QUIVER 


mother to begin with, and he had played 
almost exclusively for his own hand. He 
expected always to win. He seems to 
have lacked almost entirely the magna- 
nimity of his grandfather Abraham, and 
any man who lives for himself is bound 
to be disappointed with life in the end 
of the day. 

So far as I know, there is no record of 
service done by him such as Abraham 
did for Lot, and nobody blesses him as 
Melchizedek blessed Abraham. Outside 
his own family he seems to have had no 
friend. 

A Glaring Contrast 

One cannot help contrasting his life in 
the end of it with that of a great descen- 
dant of his of the tribe of Benjamin, I 
mean St. Paul. I know, of course, the 
difference in the times, the difference in the 
light which each man had. I also remem- 
ber, on the other hand, that Paul had got 
nothing out of the world. No love of 
wife or child had been his. No earthly 
possessions were his. Hunger, thirst and 
nakedness he had known. Disappoint- 
ment, trial, hatred of men, desertion by 
his friends, contempt and scorn from his 
enemies, dark and evil were many of his 
experiences. An old man at sixty, prema- 
turely worn out in the service of others 
and sufferings for their sake. You never 
find him saying “‘ Few and evil are the 
days of my life.” You cannot wring a 
complaint from him about the roughness 
f the road along which he has travelled. 
He glories in tribulations and infirmities— 
they have been a part of the necessary 
discipline of life, and they have revealed 
to him the inexhaustible riches of the 
grace and love and comfort of God, and life 
is so good and sweet that though he has 
an assurance which Jacob had not of the 
life that lies beyond this, he is in a strait 
betwixt two, whether he would rather go 
stay. And you cannot find any such 
note as Jacob’s in the retrospect of men in 
any generation who have lived the life of 
love in the service of others. 

True, there is often a pathetic side to the 
close of life even in the best of men. 
Even such men feel that they have not 
fulfilled their highest purposes. They will 
often say frankly, sincerely, and humbly, 
“‘T have failed in a thousand things.” 
They will call themselves, as William Carey 
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did after his marvellous life, “a pully 
weak and helpless worm,” but they fy 
into the arms of God as he did, and the: 
are always kind arms, and these men yj) 
not suggest that life has been a dis 
pointment, that it is a mistake or a bad 
thing. 1 hey are sure of the goodness of 
God. Their heart overflows in gratitué 
at the remembrance of the divine mete; 
Whatever ‘hey may have been they ax 
ready to say—“ There has not failed on | 
good thing of all that the Lord our G 
has spoken to us.” 

And let this be believed, in moments¢i 
dejection, that such a man has done f 
more than he knows, he has helped othes 
more than he realises, and whatever k | 
any man’s view of his own performances 
which may be poor enough, he may lit 
up his eyes to the dealings of God ai | 
know that they have all been gracious ai 
wise and just. And he may know, « 
many aman does at the last, that th 
rougher experiences through which he bs 
toiled have all had an intention and: | 
power of blessing in them. 

“That care and trial seem at last 
In memory’s sunset air 
Like mountain ranges overpast 
In purple distance fair.” 
That all things work together for gu 
to them that love God. 

Few every man’s days are. “ Man thi 
is born of a woman hath but a short tm 
to live,” is perfectly true. 

The Days need not be Evil 

Evil they need not be. From the moe 
evil that is in the world every man may! 
kept by the grace of God. In the me 
of evil in the shape of calamity, adverst) 
and suffering he may be sustained by te 
same grace, and through it may be brow! 
a better man because of its ministry. — 

Jacob’s retrospect is not a true —_ 
of life as God would have it. It be 
even Jacob’s final estimate. He gets" 
better mood as he blesses Joseph's b ‘ 
speaks of the God who has led and # 
him all his life long and of the ange! 7 
redeemed his soul from evil. It 5 ® 
truer note, and we who know better _ 
Jacob ever knew the eternal om * 
love of God may say, “Surely 
follow me all the 
Il in the 


and mercy shall toll 
my life, and I will dwe 
the Lord for ever.’ 
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 Hangmans Heath 


By E. EVERETT-GREEN 


(Illustrated by STEVEN SPuUrRRIER) 


I 

“(*REAT blazes!” shouted the traveller, 

springing from his seat and leaning 
out of the window in an access of furious 
‘xcitement and indignation. ‘‘ Stop the 
vain, you dundering fools! Can't you see 
it's deadly earnest maybe life or death for 
the girl? Does nobody else see 2? Good 
lord, he'll have her. Why in thunder 
haven't I my rifle with me 2? Good Lord— 
and to think this sort of thing can go on in 
old England,” 
; The train—a fast express—was rushing 
through a bleak expanse of desolate moor- 
aad. No house was to be seen; scarce a 
wt bake the monotony of the wide, dismal 
rs Iwo white roads, one east and 
the uneven surface of ath. 
Where they met | heath. 
Teated its bl da gaunt dead tree 
two great ( and stretched forth 
with a weird resemblance 

i » Writhing human form. 


Haneman’< 
— 8 Oak this tree was called ; and 
9 
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time was when from its strong limbs human 
forms had dangled. Hangman’s Heath 
the moorland was called, and it was, at 
every season of the year, a singularly deso- 
late region ; but perhaps never more so than 
beneath the lowering sky of a dull November 
afternoon, when the short daylight was 
waning, and the shades of night imper- 
ceptibly stealing on. 

The traveller was alone in his compart- 
ment. He had been reading for some time 
—reading with eagerness the latest news in 
English papers, as a man does who is just 
off a longish voyage, where wireless tele- 
graphy has not kept the ship’s company in 
touch with recent happenings. 

Suddenly, chancing to look up, he had 
leaped to his feet and to the window in a 
state of wild excitement. A man was 
pursuing a girl—the girl was flying as for 
dear life. His immensely strong and power- 
ful eyes caught something of the wild terror 
in her face, the savage ferocity on that ot 
the man. <A casuai onlooker might think 
that he was witnessing a playful contest of 
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swiftness between rustic lovers: one of 
those playful episodes which enliven rural 
courtship. But this man’s told him 
more. This was no play—it was deadly 
earnest-—and woman peril 
—an English maiden—with at 
hand. What could he do ? to 
the communication 
hand upon it, he paused. This was a swift 
a train of importance. What could 
Who would stop a 
But would he 


eyes 
some was in 
succour 
He rushed 
but, with 


no 


cord his 
express 
he say to the guard ? 
train for what he had to tell ? 
stop the train before he came to ask the 
cause ? Was it the experiment ? 
Ivor’s strong hand was still upon the cord, 


worth 


when something else caught his attention. 
The pace of the train had changed. It 
was slowing down; had someone else seen, 
and acted with greater promptitude than 
himself? Headlong though the speed still 
was—carrying them right the 
which had challenged his attention— 
Ivor thrust 


past scene 
it was 
certainly slacking its pace. his 
head out of the window once again. Surely 
the stars in their courses were fighting—for 
There were signals at a_ place 
and 


The 


someone. 
where a branch line joined the main 
the signals were against the express. 
panting engine was slowly drawing up. 
Ivor knew that at any moment the signal 
might drop and the pace instantly accelerate ; 
but he vowed that when this thing happened 
He was out 
waiting till he 
for him 


he would not be on the train. 
upon the footboard, waiting, 
dared to make the leap. Luckily 
the raw air kept guard and passengers from 
any great interest in the doings of the train. 
slower could ad 


One lithe spring in the direction in 


Slower slower—now he 
venture it 
which the train was travelling ; 
beneath his fect which reeled for a moment 
recovered Next instant 


his luggage and impedimenta left 


firm ground 


and then balance. 


Ivor Dane, 
behind in the London express, was scooting 
the the fast 


back along line ot rail as as 


swift feet and powerful lungs could carry 
him, in the direction of that chase which he 
had witnessed, and the issue of which had 
been all too clear to him if he Ip could not 
arrive in time, 
Il 

“Mess MURIEL, dear, it's no use waiting 

longer. The doctor isn't going to come 
to-day We'll have to go tor the medicine 
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ourselves—you or I; and it'll have to be 
you to-day, dearie. My poor knee is that 
bad, I'd never get there and back before 
midnight.” 

The girl’s face turned suddenly whit 
She warming beef-tea over the 
fire in a cosy farm-house kitchen, Sh 
looked at the old servant with a mut: 
appeal in her eyes. This appeal was ip 
stantly understood ; but the woman sought 
to put a brave face on the matter anj 
spoke cheerily. 

‘Now don't you go and get too mud 
afeerd, my dearie. I know what you'r 
thinking of—the Black Squire of Wildacre 
But he can’t always be watching for you, a! 
there’s nobody could be telling him that you 
were crossing the heath this afternoon, He: 
got his land to see to and his game to shot 
It’s not like Sunday afternoon, when folk 
could guess as you might be on your way? 
church, Besides, even if he did walk apie 
with you, and try and say a few pret 
things 

* It’s not pretty things he says to menor 
Martha,’ spoke the girl with a visi 
shudder, ‘Since refused him the thi 
time, he has been terribly angry. He sa 
dreadful things. He frightens me hombl 
He says he will have me, living or dead,a 
that he'd rather kill me with his own ha 
than see me the wife of anybody else, ly 
told him there is no one else ; but it scam 
makes any difference. He says theres 
be one before long, and he'd like better! 
see me Ivine dead at his feet than that 


Was 


” 


other man should ever—— 

** Hoots, lassie ; that’s just his silly claves 
Men like him don’t mean half they & 
They get a wild, wicked fashion of talks: 
and nobody pays much heed to it, Its}? 
his ill way of wanting to scare you# 
doing his will 

“Which IL never, never, never 
[’d sooner die—t that wa 


Martha 
only choice 
“Which it isn’t, my bairn. Now 


for to worrit yourself into a fever. : 
suffering, and we 

ynedicine for her. 
for this 


nother 1s 
get that 


welk ome, 


poor 
vot to 


and but 


mine 
Munel, with a set, stern young 

d_ hat 

already donning her cloak an¢ 


eV) 
very pale ; but her mind wa 


was 
Martha watched her, ane 


made up. 
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the pressure she was putting upon herself, 
She laid a hand on the girl’s arm. 

‘It’s a good lassie and a good daughter 
you are, my bairn, and I'll be praying for ye 
that no hurt comes your way. Yon Black 
Squire likely will be miles away, and ye’ll 
never clap eyes on him. And his words be 
a deal worse than anything as he would 
dare to do to you—so don’t ye show any 
fear of him; and maybe if you get to the 
doctor’s all safe and sound, he'll bring you 
home himself.” 

‘Perhaps he will,” spoke Muricl, with as 
confident an air as she could assume; ‘I 


don’t mind anything but crossing Hang- 
man’s Heath. It’s so terribly lonely and 
eerie. Only Wildacre’s chimneys to be 


seen from anywhere, and I hate the sight of 
them. I wish they were farther away.” 
The girl set forth upon her lonely wa'k, 
without even a Gog as a companion. She 
often longed for a faithful four-footed friend 
to guard her steps and act as her companion ; 
but her mother’s diminished income was so 
pitifully small, since the failure of a bank 
had spread distress far and wide through 
the locality where once they had lived in 
modest comfort and simple luxury. Even 
the keep and the licence of a dog would have 
carefully considered. They had taken 
almost ruinous old farm- 
house, because it was near their faithful 
Martha's old home. It was to be had fora 
mere song, if the tenant did not bother the 
landlord to spend money on it. Martha 
had stalwart nephews in the carpentering 
and building trade, who came over to 
tea’ with her, bringing their tools with them, 
and spent their time in patching and tinker- 
ing, so that the poor lady and her winsome 
daughter should have a dry roof over their 
heads. Muriel’s sweet thanks was all the pay 
she could give, and all they Their 
humble friends and _ neighbours showed 
them much true kindness in a surreptitious 
much of native 
girl would have 


to be 
this quaint, but 


take 


wanted. 


fashion, which showed 
delicacy and dignity. The 
been very happy in her strange home, 
the ill-health and frequent 
fragile mother, and 


unwarrantable 


save 
for two causes 
severe suffering of her 
the most unwelcome and 
attentions of a man of eccentric behaviour, 
edge of the heath, and 
sobriquet of the 


who lived upon the 
had won for himself the 
Black Squire of Wildacre. 


He had seen Muriel in the hamlet once as 


he rode through ; after that he Called upo 
Mrs. Grey, making himself singularly agr 
able (at the first), 
fish or game or 


and sending presents 
fruit 


season. 


rhen, almost without warning, he begs 
Had he gop 
about more warily, had he not frightened he; 
by his violence and almost scorched her | 


making furious love to Muriel. 


the intemperate heat of his Passion, s 
might possibly have been won; 


for his kindness. 


But he terrified her by the stormy natu: 


of his wooing, and when thwarted he shoy 


a brutal and terrible side to his nature, 


which otherwise she might for long haver 


mained ignorance. Now she feared hi 
terribly, for he had not only ceased | 
friendly had threatened her 
his undying enmity. Men whispered oft 
man that he was not entirely sane; t 
insanity in the family, wh 
unexpectedly, no one exa 
knew why or how. It might take m 
forms. There had been homicidal Wilder 
in old days, and others who had taken 
own lives. Muriel could not help listen 
to the legends of the wild squires oft 
heath; but it was these stories wh 
caused her own fears to assume proport 
which had not so far been justified by eves 
Old Martha remind her that ha 
broke no bones, and try to lau 
away her fears; yet all the same It¥ 
with a very timid and_ shrinking 
that Muriel set forth this drear Novet 
afternoon upon her walk over Hangmat 
Heath. 


visits, he 


there was 
broke out 


would 


words 


Ill 


URIEL accomplished her journey to 
doctor’s house without adveniut 


misadventure. She had seen noth! ng 


enemy as she crossed the lonely heat 
and with the exhilaration of her breey™" 
and the cheery, kindly greetings . 
doctor, she felt her fears melt away 
spirit return, 
He could only take her back — 
for he had had a0! 
He p put 
of the ! 


of the journey, 
summons in another direction. 


down just on the confines 
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heath, and himself took the road which ran 
beside the railway line for some way, and 
then branched off into the hilly country 
bevond. 

But Muriel had been cheered and heartened 
by his kindly talk; she had the medicine 
with her which would ease her mother’s 
pain. The heath looked grim _and lone- 
some indeed; but home was Just on its 
other border. She set forth with a lightened 
heart, for she felt it absurd to think that the 
Black Squire kept watch for her infrequent 
passage of the lonely waste ; and she was 
humming a little tune to herself as she went 
her way, when suddenly she stopped short— 
her pulses leaping, her whole frame shudder- 
ing with an access of terrible fear. 

A tall figure leaped up from a hollow in 
the ground which had concealed from her 
view the fact that any human being was 
near. The man she feared and hated stood 
towering over her; he held out his great 
strong hands to her. 

“ At last, my darling—at last !”’ 

There was a strange wild light in his eyes 
—was it the light of madness ? The stories 
she had heard of him and of his forbears 
rushed through Muriel’s agitated mind. A 
terror, cold and grim, seized upon her ; she 
flung out her hands as though to hold him 
back; and words sprang to her lips which 
it had been more prudent to leave un- 
spoken, but she was in no case to weigh 
the probable effect of them- -they were 
uttered almost before she aware ot 
them. 


Was 


“Go away—go away! I am not your 
darling—I never was. You have no right 
to speak to me like that. I have told 
you that I never wish to see you again 
Ah——” | 

The interjection was almost a scream, for 
the mad fury which sprang into his eyes 
tered her, and she turned in her tracks 
and fled wildly from him in the direction in 
Which she had where her 
Praag aa, she might escape from 
that madman and 
wild endearments. 
“id not doubt. 
him 


come—carcless 


clasped in the arms of 
forced to submit to his 
That he was mad she 
Oh, whither could she flee 
For he was possessed by a fury 
as well as that wild love which 
itened her yet more. 
Would kill her, 
‘0 another > 


Ol anger, 
Inigh 
' Had he not said 
rather than let her belong 


And that spark of red in his 


eyes that she had seen looked like the light 
of murder. 
Terror lent wings to her feet. For a 


moment her swiftness was so great that she 


distanced him by a considerable gap. 


He 


had been lying on the cold ground, and his 
limbs were a little stiff and chilled. But he 


sent out his voice in a roar, like that 


of a 


beast deprived of his prey, and Muriel’s feet 
faltered for a moment ; then she sprinted on 


with every power she possessed. 
But he was coming after her—he 


was 


gaining upon her—she knew it, though she 


dared not look round. 
she fled, her breath coming now in 


On and on and on 


long- 


drawn sobs, an icy hand clutching at her 
heart, the thunder of her blood drumming 


in her ears. 
ing noise ? 
trains flying across the dreary waste ! 


What was that other thunder- 
Surely one of the great express 


Oh, 


if she could but gain the metals—fling her- 


self across them 


let herself be cut to pieces 


by the grinding wheels rather than fall into 


the hands of that madman behind ! 
Her foot caught in some obstructic 


ym in 


the path ; she fell prone along the heather. 
She heard a shout as of triumph ; then her 


senses failed her. 
up. She knew no more. 


Blackness swallowed her 


When next the girl began to be conscious 


of her surroundings she was aware 


of a 


succession of strange sounds in her immediate 


vicinity. 


She was still lying face downward 


in the heather ; she was bathed in the sweat 


of terror and exertion; but no hands 


were 


laid upon her, no voice was uttering words 


cither of endearment or of threatening a 


nger. 


Yet there were deep breathings, stamping 
of feet, strange hissing noises that she could 


not understand or interpret. Then 
a great effort she lifted herself into a si 
posture—and what did she see ? 

Two men wrestling together like 
gladiators of ancient 


with 
tting 


the 


days — wrestling 


silently, with a deadly intensity of purpose 
which sent shivers through the girl's frame. 


One dark, wrathful face with starting 


eyes 


and protruding purple veins she knew all too 


well—the face of her pursuer. 


The other 


man was a total stranger—fair, stalwart, 


deep of chest, lithe of limb. 
be thanked ! 
at last. Wilders fell heavily, his 
against the ground. He fell and lay 
like a creature without life. 

With a little cry of mingled terror 
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Ah, heaven 
He had flung his adversary 


head 
still, 


and 
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relief, Muriel sprang to her feet. She found 
herself to with the 
stranger. 

‘* Did he hurt 
still drawing his breath hard. 

‘*No, he did not hurt me ; 
They think he is mad round 
? How did 


face face fair-haired 


you ?”’ asked her rescuer, 
but oh, I was 
so frightened. 
Oh, how did you come 
you know ? He is not dead, is he ?”’ 

She looked fearfully at her prostrate toc, 
Che tall man beside her laughed. 


here. 


“Oh, no, he is not dead; he has only 
had the breath knocked out of him. He 
will be all right in a few minutes. Will you 
let me see you safe home ? [ saw how he 
was frightening you as the train passed 
along. It was stopped by signals over 
yonder, and [ got out. I was just in time 
to see vou fall—and to give a lesson to yonder 
gentleman. Sec, he is beginning to move. 
Suppose we get on. I am quite ready to 
fight him again if needful; but perhaps 
vou would like better to save the situation 
by flight 


IV 


can I thank you, sir?” ashy 
Muriel’s mother, with tears in be 
eyes, as the tall stranger, who had broug} 
home her darling child, came at her reques 
and stood beside her couch. From Marth, 
she had heard the story of the girl's adye. § 
ture and peril ; for the arrival of the stranger 
had excitement, and the 
servant felt that her mistress ought to h : 
all the tale. 
Ivor Dane himself, and there were tears 
her eyes as she held out her transpar 


caused some 


She had insisted upon seein; 


hands towards him 

‘* Indeed, I am only too glad to have bee: : 
It was a horrible thing to wate | 

helpless. The stopping of the train) 

a bit of sheer Providence—I’m not ashame J 

to say It me my chance; th: | 

was all. But it’s Providence you have» j 

thank for the chance it gave to me.” | 


ot service, 
so. 


gave 


“Indeed, I thank God from the gro 
of my heart ; but I want to thank youd 


“She found herself face to face with the fair-haired stranger.” 
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“Muriel was wrapped to the chin in 


furs, and was driven into the nearest town by the 


stranger guest.” 


Is there any little thing that we could 
do? 

Ivor recognised at once the genuineness of 
the wish, and answered smiling : 

“Could you put me up for the night in 
this old farm of yours? Any kind of shake- 
down does for a traveller who has roughed it 
as I have.”’ 

So the stranger stayed, not one night, but 
many. For the next day the weather broke ; 
pouring rain was succeeded by heavy snows, 
and strong, willing arms were wanted at the 
lonely homestead if the little party there 
Was not to be reduced to direst straits. 

3ut to a man who has wintered in the 
Arctic—who has known life at Klondike 
the snows of Cumberland were but as child's 
pastime, And what a pastime it was! As 
. by Magic a sledge and horses arrived at 
the door ; Muriel was w rapped to the chin 
ys lurs, and was driven into the nearest 
‘own by the stranger guest, where stores 
were taken on board— 
lor the invalid 
Coverlets galore. 
at 


undreamed-of luxuries 
and blankets and down 
Coal by the truck load, 
fabulous price (Muriel was sure, 
“ommandeered, and 
lor delivery, 
the first day, 


was 
arrangements made 
His own baggage, wired tor 


Was likewise transported to the 
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farm. Ivor had made his own appeal to 
the tenant of the ramshackle place. 

“T’'ve not a soul belonging to me over 
here. This place is big for you. I wish 
you'd sublet a corner of it to me—for my 
headquarters. I won't be in your way, 
and it would have a sort of feeling of 
home about it !”’ 

How Muricl’s eves had glowed and sparkled 
when she heard. All the fear had passed 
from her face now. She sang as she went 
about her household duties. Whenever 
she knew that Ivor was out, she would run 
to his rooms to dust and sweep and keep 
everything in the most exquisite order. As 
for his meals 

“Tf you would just let us have a common 
table it would save such a lot of trouble— 
and expense,”’ he had pleaded. And now 
good joints, nourishing food of every kind 
graced their the invalid gained 
strength, Muriel unfolded new graces and 
charms every day—like a flower in the sun- 
shine. Though the dark and 
grim, there was light and warmth at the 
Two men attended daily to 
lived in the 


board ; 


days were 


homestead. 
eare for the horses which now 


long-disused stable, and care for the cow 
whose milk delighted Martha’s heart and 
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did so much for the invalid shut up in her 
now well-warmed room. 

Mistress and servant knew well what it all 
boded. 

“Thank heaven he’s such a good lad 
and kind of heart. For I saw it in his eyes 
the first time I clapped mine upon ’em, how 
it was going to be. It was love at first sight 
with him—whcether he knew it or not; and, 
bless her heart, she can think of nothing but 
him from morn till night. Well, well, it’s 
Providence through it all; and 
though he was a stranger to us a few weeks 
ago, I'll not be afraid to give our darling to 
him when the time of the singing of birds is 
come.”’ 

It was a wild, snowy Christmas Eve, when 
a strange bit of news came to the homestead, 


we sec 


where Ivor Dane was decorating the rooms 
with holly, and Muriel watching and helping, 
as she toasted cakes for tea, and set forth 
jam and all sorts of luxuries once undreamed 
How 
with 


of in honour of the festive occasion. 
looked, the man thought, 
the red fire-light shining in her eyes and 
lighting the cream and roses of her happy 
His heart throbbed strangely 
as he watched her. How soon would he dare 
to put his fate to the touch ? Vor well he 
knew that the whole wide world held but 
one woman for him. 

There was a little stir at the door, and one 
of the men came in with an armful of logs 
for the fire. As he piled them up in the 
corner of the ingle-nook, he spoke his bit of 


sweet she 


face. own 


news, 
‘They've found the body of the Squire of 


Wildacre ; he were lost in a snowdrift ; 
maybe he'd abin there for days. Doctor 
said he’d bin dead a goodish while. Well, 


well—them Wilderses seldom dies in their 
beds—and seldom want to, they say. 

The man went out, and Ivor came and 
stood close beside Murici. News had been 
brought before that the squire had taken 


himself off without a word, just a week ago; 


but as this was rather a way of his, NO par 
ticular surprise had been aroused, And no 
his body had been found in the snow: 
was dead and gone. Muriel lifted her fa 
and looked mutely at Ivor. 

‘‘ Poor man,”’ she said softly, “T suppos 
he was not quite like other people. | wa 
terribly afraid of him once, but—but—I}y 
not had time to think about him lately’ 

“ And I can only think of him with ga 
tude,” spoke Ivor, his arm stealing inch! 
inch round Muriel’s slender waist ; “ forh; 
it not been for the madman’s chase aens 
Hangman’s Heath—oh, my darling, 
sweet one, my own and only love—I mig 
be living in and _ solitude sti 
Muriel, Muriel, I cannot keep it to mys 
another moment. 1 love you—love yo- 
lov c you 


Joneliness 
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HIE Mad Squire”’ had made a 

which there was none to dis, 
He had left Wildacre Hall to Munel. | 
had nothing having squa 
dered his funded money to the last fart 


else to leave 


The place was mortgaged, too, but Ivo 
gold, won at Klondike, redeemed it, 
ficd it, made it a fitting home for t 
happy married life. 

Muricl’s mother lived to see her darlin 
Old Martha s 
nursery, and 


bea 


happy wife and mother. 
holds in Muriel’s 

children love to cluster round her hi 
backed chair and hear the legend 
countryside from her lips. 

But the story they love best to hear is! 
daddy came to the rescue of their dar 
mother, by leaping from an express 
for a legend that 


thir 


sway 


going at full speed 
not improve upon fact is but a poor 
just as she was being chased by a @ 
lunatic black man across the lonely wast 
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RICHARD WATTS ESQ | 


IBY 1S WILL DATED 22° AUGUST 579! 

FOUNDED THIS CHARITY, 

FOR SIX POOR TRAVELLERS | 
HO NOT BEING ROGUES. OR PROCTORS. 
MAY RECEIVE GRATIS FOR ONE NIGHT | 
LODGING ENTERTAINMENT | 

AND FOUR PENCE EACH | 


iN TESTIMONY OF HIS MUNIFICENCE 

IN HONOUR OF HIS MEMORY 
AND INDUCEMENT TO HIS EXAMPLE | 
THE CHARITABLE TRUSTEES OF THISCITY, 
AND BOROUGH HAVE CAUSED 
THIS STONE TO BE RENEWED 

AND INSCRIBED. 
AD 1865 > 


Where the itinerant 


ATTS’S!” 


whose memory is not stirred at 


mention of the name ?. In what “ turn- 
pike traveller’ does it not call up a host 
of legends, as well, perchance, as many 
pleasant recollections ? For among those 
who plod the open road “ Watts’s”’ is 
the familiar designation of the stone- 
fronted house which stands in the delight- 
fully irregular High Street of Rochester, 
- unique hospice celebr ated by Dickens 

“Seven Poor Travellers,” oldest, quaint- 
a and best of all charities accessible to 
wayfarers, 

Origin of the Charity 

So ancient and esteemed is “ Watts’s 
that innumerable myths are in currency 
concerning its origin, some of them wildly 
absurd, though not more so, after all, 
than much sole ‘mnly recorded as history. 
The institution was, in fact, founded in 
15379 by Richard Watts, a Rochester 
merchant, who by his will made provision 
lor lodging every night “ Six Poor Travel- 
lers or Wayf: wing Men, being no common 
Rogues nor Procters,’ Who procters 
— and why they were coupled with 

gues in the good man’s interdic tion, are 

matters for conjecture. 

Traditionally, the word was used in its 
Watts em ed ; when on the Continent. 
Will, and to make his 
thet fhe unexpectedly, found 

ous man of law had given 


SIX: POOR. 
TRAVELLERS 


The 
Story of 
Unique 
Charity 


to himself much of the testator’s estate. 
But it is much more probable that the 
pious founder meant one of three different 
classes of the community. He may have 
had in mind the sturdy mendicants who 
in his time wheedled money out of the 
charitable on pretence of collecting Peter's 
Pence, or the bearers of licences to collect 
alms for hospitals, or simply common 
beggars, such as then infested, and still 
infest, the Dover Road. 


A Case of Embarrassment of Riches 

The benevolent merchant stipulated, 
further, that “every of the said Poor 
Travellers, at their first coming in,” 
should “ have iiid.,”’ equal, let it be noted, 
to about 3s. 6d. of our money. For this 
purpose he bequeathed £36 16s. 8d. per 
annum; but the present income from 
the trust is more than £5,000 per 
annum. “H'm! That’s land,” dryly re- 
marked Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when he 
visited ‘Watts’s”’ some years ago and 
was told of this circumstance. And, of 
course, he was right. It is owing to the 
continuous appreciation in the value of 
the land left to provide the bequest that 
the remarkable increase in revenue is due. 

In consequence of such increase, the 
trustees were at one time embarrassed by 
a superfluity of money, since they had 
much more than they could possibly use 
in carrving out the testator’s intentions ; 
and they were not relieved till the scope 
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of the charity was considerably widened. 
This was effected in 1855, when the Court 
of Chancery, besides adding a supper to 
the fourpence for each traveller, authorised 
the application of the income in many 
ways for the common good, including the 
erection and maintenance of almshouses, 
baths, and washhouses, and the provision 
of scholarships, of exhibitions tenable by 
pupil teachers for three years, and of 
nurses for the sick. As a result, the whole 
town now benefits by its worthy son’s 
philanthropy. 


A Motley Crowd of Applicants 

If ocular proof of the celebrity of 
** Watts’s’’ be needed, it can be had any 
afternoon about 5.30, near the Rocheste 
end of the bridge spanning the Medway. 
Wayfarers then converge on the Fire 
Station from all points of the compass, 
dusty, footsore, weary in mind and body 


alike, and yet hopeful of “ having 
*Watts’s.’”’ While as few as three appli- 
cants have turned up—this was many 


years ago, during a great snowstorm— 
there are not infrequently forty or filty, 
and the average number for a whole 
vear is eighteen. Every night, therefore, 
twice as many are turned away as 
admitted. 

And a motley crowd it is that seeks to 
enjoy “ Watts’s ’’—a motley crowd, truly. 
Professional tramps, navvies proceeding 
to some great engineering work, harvesters 
brown as a berry, ‘‘ travelling tradesmen ”’ 
(artisans looking for work), professional 
men very much down at heel—these and 


are 


other grades of waylarers are all repre- 
sented, and occasionally there mingle 
with the throng two or three men who 
are wholly out of their element. More 


than once a journalist masquerading as a 
poor traveller has been among the genuine 
out-o’-works and nomads. There was an 
amusing instance years ago. <A 
reporter attached to a London evening 
newspaper visited Rochester and peram 
bulated the with a tin whistle, 
exciting much commiseration by his 
appearance, which was truly appalling. 
His hat looked as if it had long 
service scarecrow : lis suit resembled 
Joseph’s in one, and only one, particular 

it was of many colours: and his boot 
allowed his toes to play bo peep at ever 


some 


Streets 


done 
ona 


stride he took. In the evening he joiy 
the applicants for admission to “ Watts: 
intense disgust, was not 

“T see the mistake vou’ve made,” | 
was subsequently told by somebody 
whom he confided. ‘“ You thought th: 
to get into ‘ Watts’s’ you have to | 
as disreputable as possible, The fac 
is you have to look as respectable AS 
possible.” 

He had, in truth, “ overdressed 
part,” or, in other words, failed throw 
excess of zeal. 

Formerly the travellers were pick 
out at the door of the charity its 
Dickens, according to one of his frien 
visited Rochester at this period, s g 
at the house opposite, and it was fre 
the recollection of the scene he th 
witnessed that he conceived the idea 


lowed by that of Mark Lemon, appe 
in the visitors’ book under date May 1 
1554. 
Principles of Selection 

Now, however, the selection of the 
adjudged to be most deserving of t 
benefits of the charity is made at theF 
Station, and the difficult task 1s pe 
formed, as it has been for many yeas 
past, with delicacy and admirable jue 
ment. The main rules observed é 
simple : first, a man must not be admit 
to the charity on two nights in succes 
a man is not eligible more t 
neverthelé 


ond, 


twice a vear. He may, 
enter Watts’s’”’ twice within 
period. Thus, for instance, a Londo 


while on his way to Canterbury in sea 
of work, stopped at the charity. Fal 
to get employment at Canterbury, hes 
off back, and on reaching Rochester & 
enjoyed the benefits of the worthy ™ 


chant’s foundation. 


Good and Plain Hospitality 

A visit to the travellers’ house ' 
make it equally plam that not with 
good reason are its praises sung where 
waviarers forgather. On arriving 
door of the charity, the chosen six ° 
admitted by the master (Mr. Taylot,' 
with his sister, has for many years 2 


“Seven Poor Travellers.” This may | 
so; but the great novelist knew th | 
charity well. His familiar signature, fi: | 
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superintended the institution), and taken pence, and these are given to the ne | 
through the house to the travellers’ sitting- on Christmas Day—when Miss Tavle 
room, a tiny apartment which will just the matron, serves up a glorious supp 
accommodate six, and to which the Jast of roast beet, baked potatoes, plum pué: 
touch of cosiness is given by six pairs of ding, extra coffee, and fruit—and Boxin | 
slippers hanging on the walls, three on Day. : 
each side. Having washed, they write Keen is the competition AMONE poor 
their names, ete., in a book kept for the travellers on these two nights! J 
purpose. Round this cluster many stories. rush for “ Watts’s” then contra: 

strangely with it 


, neglect in th 


eighteenth century 

when, indeed, th 
SSS g conditions generally | 
appear to have ben § 
somewhat different 
{rom _ those 


TWO INTERESTING SIGNATURES IN THE VISITORS’ BOOK. obtaining. 

“ Although,” sav 

There is doubtless one, though it is not the author of “ The Agreeable Historian 
now known, connected with this entry, the Complete English Traveller,” published 
made in 1857: in 1746, *‘ this house is often without lodges [ 
“ Tossed by, and out of, the Bull with a in the winter, vet it never wants them 
crumpled horn, as no one would lend me the summer, for hoppers, reapers, ha 
five shillings; therefore obliged to solicit makers, pedlars, soldiers, seamen, alt 
the benefits of this excellent charity.” travellers take care to get tickets fro 
The barest outline of most of the stories, | the mayor for their admittance, and som: 
however, can be found in the visitors’ times there are eight Jodgers allowed t 


book, as: lie there, though there is no more tha 
“T stayed here in July, 1875. I con- the six groats divided among them. 
sidered it a Godsend.” In any case, whether there are a 


There is, again, an entry made by a “extras” or not, the travellers al 
fine art dealer, who recorded that he supper read, write letters, or do a 
spent a night in the charity forty years necessary repairs to their clothes, Note 
previously, and remarked, while doing SO, paper and envelopes are supplied to su 
that he had “‘ never been hard up since.” as desire to write home, and needle a 

cotton are kept on the mantelpiece! 
Supper “ Fit for a King” the use of those who wish to mend rents 

Supper is next served—a meal con- in their garments, 
sisting of 3 lb. of boiled beef fit for any 
table in the Jand, half a loaf, and a pint 
of coffee. Then there are sometimes About nine o’clock the travelles 4 
certain “ extras” to be distributed. To- shown to the dormitories, which are] 
bacco is sent for the travellers by men of the original building, and were ™ 
who, having themselves enjoyed the benefit — in the reign of Klizabeth, They ares 
of “* Watts’s,” and being no longer poor, number—three on the ground floor, m 
are mindiul of those still in the depths three above, the latter approached by 
from which they have emerged ; and ladies outer covered gallery. Each contal® 
kindly present the men with scarves, massive iron bedstead of umque p®™' 
mittens, etc. One lady in particular is but the most curious feature, a 
very generous. For thirty consecutive is the hearth, which, though sugse" 
vears she has provided at Yuletide twelve of a baronial hall, lacks a grate ad 
packets, each containing a new pipe, other fitting for a fire. This pech 
rt oz. of tobacco, a box of matches, a arrangement is exactly 
Christmas card, a pair of cuffs, and six- with the will of Richard Watts, 
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directed that there should be “ six several 
rooms with chimneys,” but did not say 
anything about fires except that at “ the 
first coming in of the travellers’ they 
should “warm them at the fire of the 
residence.” Nor did the good merchant 
order that the “ wayfaring men ”’ should 
have light, and, in fact, none is provided 
in the rooms. Outside the dormitories, 
however, stands a lamp such as is erected 
on street pavements, and _ this sheds a 
faint light through the windows. 

Snug and comfortable in these quaint 
dormitories—for the 
thoughtful Watts or- 
dained that they 
should contain “‘ good 
matrices or flock beds,” 
and good the beds are 
accordingly—the trav- 
ellers rest till about six 
the following morning. 
Then, after having had 
a wash, they go their 
several ways, though 
not until the master 
has given each of them 
lourpence. And not 
infrequently some of 
the men, on gaining 
the street again, look 
up at the tablet over 
the door of the house, 
and silently bless that 
good old merchant. 

What wonder, then, 
that “Watts’s” is 
known and loved by 

“travellers,” and ex- 
tolled along the King’s 
highway from John 

G-oat’s to Land’s WHERE 
End? So excellent 

an institution mi iy well be famous among 

all classes of itinerants. 

_ Yet the travellers’ house, much as it 
S appreciated by those for who m it was 
carefully as are Richard 

las several times been 
at the hands 
vation The chief alle- 
utility. that it has outlasted 

us notwithstanding that 


never has there been a larger proportion 
of middle-aged and elderly artisans on 
the road than there is now—men against 
whom there is nothing to be said except 
that they obstinately refuse to die, who 
have, in fine, been turned adrift owing 
to the Employers’ Liability Act, and who, 
by their services to the community—to 
put it on no higher ground—have a right 
to be preserved from the vile associations 
of the casual ward and of the common 
lodging-house! To those whose know- 
ledge of road life is first hand, and not 


THE CANDIDATES FOR “WATTS'S” ASSEMBLE. 


the fruit of reading in academic aloofness, 
it seems a thousand pities that there is 
not in every town a free hospice for poor 
but honest travellers. 

Vigorously have the attacks on 
“Watts’s’”’ been repelled, however, the 
Charity Commissioners having been beaten 
off again and again ; and it is to be hoped 
on many grounds, “sentimental” and 
other, that the ancient travellers’ house 
may long continue one of the institutions 
of Rochester. 
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The Conversion of Long Tom 


A Crisis in Seven Sisters Court 


By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 


was a great hulking clod of a fellow, 


ferocity and sheer 


H® 

with enough sullen 
physical strength to qualify him for a human 
bison ; and he kept the inhabitants of Seven 
Sisters Court in a state of wholesome awe 
of his displeasure, so that none cared or 
dared to say him nav. 


Indeed, if 


Long Tom had a ‘ down” on 
anyone, that person became an Ishmacl in 
so far as that every man’s hand was against 
him ; 


for 


and the only safe plan was retreat, 


protection or concealment were alike 
impossible. 
Tom entertained to 


district visitors, and teachers or preachers 


The aversion Long 
of any sort, was so marked that for a long 
time these ubiquitous people had abstained 
from risking an appearance in his immediate 
the Salvation 
kept a wary look when they 


neighbourhood, and even 


Army 


girls 


came within eyveshot of his domain. 


He was still unmarried, though many a 
young woman would have been proud to 
own him as her master, and to boast the pri- 
vilege of being knocked down by him once 
but the softer 
character had yet to be developed, and Tom 


had 
His pal, however, “ Little Dick,”’ a short 


or twice a week; side of his 


never walked out with anvone. 


weak-looking, voluble coster, was possessed 


ot a wife and children, and to these Tom so 


far unbent to occasionally direct a grimly 


facetious remark to or at them, this being 
understood by the Court to mean that they 
were indirectly under his favour and must 
be molested by no one 


rhe outside world, with the exception of 


a few policemen, was ignorant, however, ot 


Long Tom's existence; and so it came 
about that Mrs. Bertrand, bent on making 
a new district for herself out of the beaten 
track, decided to take Seven Sisters Court 
on her next pilgrimage eastwards, and sce 


what could be done with its very uncom 
promising state, 

It would have been difficult to find a more 
complete Opposite to Long Tom than Mi 
Bertrand, 

Small, sheht, Jair, with womanly grace 
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and charm in every dainty feature and m 
ment, her dress, whether for district wo; 
or Society, always perfection, she ragiz 
health 
physical and mental, that in itself mag 


presence acceptable in dark purlieus, § 


an atmosphere of 


posses ed also that desirable thing in wor 

a low, soothing voice ; and, in addit 
sufficient tact to retrain from. sermonis 
or finding fault 


She simply ‘* made friends,” as she her 


called it, with the poor, won their confiden 
and he 


artened them up, leaving stray gi 


here and there, and strewing a few comm 
sense and practical precepts with them 
she passed. She was as popular in t 


world she created for herself 
the social one that belonged t 
and, being moderately well 


sub-social 
she was in 
her position ; 
and childless, she found both time and mea 
to give up some of her life to the seamys 
interested and touched her. 
She looked particularly fresh and wi 
May 
iv of conciliatory offe rings, she m 


which 


ome one afternoon when, carrying 


string-ly 


Ler way down the narrow blind alley! 
Sisters Court. 


in the court, 2 


minating in Seven 
It wa 


its denizens 


the sleepy time 


were mostly 


invisible ; only? 
med ( 
children, of all ages and sizes, swarmed 


the narrow pavement and in the gu 
absorbed in the games that represented t 
live 

She had been told there might bea dout 
vere; butin her lig 
confidence felt 


Long ‘Yom, in a morose frame of mine 
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ful reception for her t 


she no musgivil 


partl to unsatisfied thirst, was ™® 
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n she saw, a few paces off, this huge, 


whe 
and recognised from Long 


towering form, om 
Tom's expression that he meant mischief. 

Flight was useless, as she knew; and she 
realised in a flash of instantaneous terror 
that she had thrust herself into the lon’s 
den, and was past praying for. Neverthe- 
less, with a desperate attempt to still her 
quaking, she turned to face him, conscious 
that the empty doorways and windows had 
suddenly filled with a crowd of expectant 
faces, all ready to look on, but none prepared 
to sav a word on her behalf. 

So for half a moment her fate hung in 
the balance, when a wee girl, who, staring 
at the unusual apparition, had stumbled up 
against her, caught at her dress, tearing the 


delicate fab:ic, and, swaying as she turned, 
fell with a cry to the ground. 

“Oh, you poor little thing!” said Mrs. 
Bertrand, her own precarious position for- 
gotten instantly in tender pity ; and, stoop- 
ing, she caught the baby up in her arms 
and kissed its little tear and mud stained 
cheek. 

“See,” she added quickly, setting the 
child down and opening her bag. ‘I have 
such a pretty toy for you here, if you don’t 
cry,” and she drew out a doll in all the 
bravery of red cloak and hood. 

Long Tom's stride had brought him to her 
side by this time, and there was dead 
silence as, stooping, he looked into her face, 
his fierce dark eyes within a few inches of hers. 


“She drew out a doll in all the bravery of red cloak and hood.” 
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The Conversion of Long Tom 


A Crisis in Seven Sisters Court 


By BEATRICE HERON-MAXWELL 


HE was a great hulking clod of a fellow, 

with enough sullen ferocity and sheer 
physical strength to qualify him for a human 
bison ; and he kept the inhabitants of Seven 
Sisters Court in a state of wholesome awe 
of his displeasure, so that none cared or 
dared to say him nay. 

Indeed, if fom had a 
anyone, that person became an Ishmacl in 


Long ‘down on 
so far as that every man’s hand was against 
him; and the only safe plan was retreat, 
for protection or concealment were alike 
impossible. 

entertained to 


Long Tom 


district visitors, and teachers or preachers 


The aversion 


of any sort, was so marked that for a long 
time these ubiquitous people had abstained 
from risking an appearance in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and even the Salvation 
Army girls kept a wary look when they 
eyeshot of his domain. 


though many a 


came within 


He was still unmarried, 
young woman would have been proud to 
own him as her master, and to boast the pri- 
vilege of being knocked down by him once 
or twice a week; but the softer side of his 
character had yet to be developed, and Tom 
had never walked out with anvone. 

His pal, however, “* Little Dick,’ a short 
weak looking, voluble coster, was possesst | 
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of a wife and children, and to these 


far unbent as to occasionally direct a grimly 


facetious remark to or at them, this being 
understood by the Court to mean that they 
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The outside world, with the exception of 
a few policemen, was ignorant, however, ot 
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track, decided to take Seven Sisters Court 
on her next pilgrimage eastwards, and see 
what could be done with its very uncom 


promising state. 
It would have been difficult to find a more 


complete opposite to Long Tom than Mi 


Bertrand. 


Small, with womanly grace 


slight, fair, 


and charm in every dainty feature and move. 
dress, whether for district work 
or Society, alwavs pertection, she radiated 


ment, 
an atmosphere of health and _ cleanliness, 
physical and mental, that in itself made her 
presence acceptable in dark purlieus. She 
possessed also that desirable thing in woman 

a low, soothing voice ; and, in addition, 


sufficient tact to refrain trom = sermonising 
fault 


‘made friends,” 


or finding 

She simply as she herself 
called it, with the poor, won their confidence 
and heartened them up, leaving stray gifts 
here and there, and strewing a few common 
sense and practical precepts with them as 
she passed. She was as popular in this 
world she created for herself as 
ocial one that belonged to 


sub-social 
she was in the 
her position ; and, being moderately well-off 
and childless, she found both time and means 
to give up some ol her life to the seamy side 
touched her. 

sh and whole- 


which interested and 
She looked particularly ft 
some one May afternoon when, carrying a 


string-bag of conciliatory offerings, she made 
Ler wavy down the narrow blind alley ter- 
minating in Seven Sisters Court. 
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mostly invisible ; only the 
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when she saw, a few paces off, this huge, 
towering form, and recognised from Long 
Tom's expression that he meant mischief. 

Flight was uscless, as she knew; and she 
realised in a flash of instantaneous terror 
that she had thrust herself into the lion's 
den, and was past praying for. Neverthe- 
less, with a desperate attempt to still her 
quaking, she turned to face him, conscious 
that the empty doorways and windows had 
suddenly filled with a crowd of expectant 
faces, all ready to look on, but none prepared 
to say a word on her behalf. 

So for half a moment her fate hung in 
the balance, when a wee girl, who, staring 
at the unusual apparition, had stumbled up 
against her, caught at her dress, tearing the 


delicate fab:ic, and, swaying as she turned, 
fell with a cry to the ground. 

“Oh, you poor little thing !’’ said Mrs. 
Bertrand, her own precarious position for- 
gotten instantly in tender pity ; and, stoop- 
ing, she caught the baby up in her arms 
and kissed its little tear and mud stained 
cheek. 

“See,” she added quickly, setting the 
child down and opening her bag. ‘I have 
such a pretty toy for you here, if you don’t 
cry,”’ and she drew out a doll in all the 
bravery of red cloak and hood. 

Long Tom's stride had brought him to her 
side by this time, and there was dead 
silence as, stooping, he looked into her face, 
his fierce dark eyes within a few inches of hers. 


” 


“She drew out a doll in all the bravery of red cloak and hood.” 
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She met them unflinchingly, though they 


recalled, with unpleasant suddenness, her 
danger. 

“What do you come here for?” he thun- 
dered, as he caught the little girl from Mrs. 
Bertrand’s arms and set her down on the 
pavement. 

To make friends with the children,”’ 
answered Mrs. Bertrand, with a brave front. 
*“T have none of my own, you sce, and I love 
them.” 

At this the child, who was the 
youngest scion of ** Little Dick’s 


rejoiced in the combined names of Mabel 


instant 
” race, and 


forming a close ring round them now, laughed 
and jeered, and egged “ Little Dick” on to 
the attack. 

Long Tom, who had been listening, stupe- 
fied, to his pal’s eloquence, made a step for- 
ward as if to take part in the encounter, 
But * Little Dick,’’ still under a misappre- 
hension, pushed him aside. 

“No, yer don't,” he said ; “ this yer’s my 
job, Tom, and I can manage it myself. It 
ain’t your kiddy.” And, advancing to Mr, 
Bertrand, he began again. 

“You'd better take verself off before | do 
ver a mischief,’’ he said, and shook his fist 


angela, drummed on Long ‘Tom's boots — threateningly in her face. 
and wailed that she wanted the lady But Mrs. Bertrand had a veritable inspira- 


again. 

Furthermore, on finding that she did not 
get her way immediately, she lifted up her 
voice in a series of such shrill cries that they 
penetrated into the seclusion of the back 
premises where the little coster happened to 
be taking his siesta. In a moment he was 
on the scene, and giving Mrs. Bertrand what 
he called a piece of his mind. 

“Now then,” he said, pushing his way to 
her side. ‘I'll learn you to meddle with my 
kid. Who are you, | should like to know, 
comin’ ‘ere and makin’ the babies cry? I'll 
tell yer what y’ are. You're a spy—l've 
took your measure—and you've come to 
pick up scraps of information, you ‘ave, and 
sell it to the coppers.” 

Mrs. Bertrand recoiled before this torrent 
of venomcus volubility, and the crowd, 


her hand and 
grasped Long Tom's sleeve. “ Won't you 
help me ?”’ , With a little tremble in 
her voice ; ‘‘ I feel so frightened of all thes 
people, and I know they will listen to you 
Please, for the children’s sake.” 

Then a strange thing happened ; for Long 
Tom, turning rather sheepishly to “ Littl 
Dick,” said, ‘‘ Leave the lady alone, Dick 
She ain’t done no ’arm to the kid. You's 
got ‘old of the wrong end of the stick; let 


tion. She stretched out 


she said 


’er be,’’ and slouched away. 

And the Court, holding its breath with 
amazement, knew that the freedom ot Its 
precincts had been granted to this stranger 
who, unwittingly, had touched the soft spot 
in Long Tom’s obdurate heart. 

So his regeneration began and is still pro- 


ceeding. 


THE TWO TEACHERS 


XPOUNDING doctrines great and high, 
One preached to me of truth and right. 
I heard, admired, and went my way ; 
Into my life he threw no light. 


But one, who bravely toiled each day 
Beside me in the busy mart, 

Lived out a life of holy love; 1) 
And soon this teaching touched my heart. 


Humble he was, and would disclaim I 
Goodness, or any power to preach ; 
Yet God be thanked for such as he, 
Who live the lessons they would teach. 
KATHARINE ALISON BROCK. 


| 


|| 


Beside: the: Still: (Caters: 


“According to His Riches’ 


what a creature full of need am 
pr 
(] if My love ! thy need I can supply.” 
Such need as mine, O God 2? Can this thing 
Tell Me thy need, and 1 will answer thee.’ 
Lord, IT am cay vi) “Cast thy care on 
M 
roug) ry tstained shalt 
Lord, 1 am lonely ; Ever present I.” 
noticed Nav lo Beneath Ay 
tehful ey 
am troubled, Lord nor can cease 
f and toil “In Me ve mav have 
t 
Lod, f am tired in heart and brain. 
cay £lve Vest, and pias thee whok again,’ 
ind IT am weak In weakness thus 
nfest 
Sengin divine may be made manifest.’ 
Tam sinfu!, Lord, and day by day, 
ve T fail and fall alway 
] the . 
he woild ha ni My only Son. 
je thee, one, 
io 
we fuli of power ail Tho ul 
vi Oh, bless me now. 
KATHARINE ALISON BROCK. 
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All Within the Family 


Lease we do to help our own brothers 
or sisters we 


do more as a matter 
of course than as a favour or a concession. 
They belong in the family ; and love binds 
the family together. Yet that 
exactly the spirit which God would have us 
feel and show toward everyone in this world 
whom we have any opportunity to help. 

— employs no hired men; His work 


4 lose is 


done by His sons.” That makes every man 
mv brother. For “ the only real basis of 
brotherhood is that we have a common 


\. Riis, that big-hearted 
big brother to so thousands of the 
needy of family and ours. 
When we face and accept the full meaning 
of our blood-brotherhood with all men, we 
shall catch a new vision of its opportunities 
and its obligations, and we shall put a new 
spirit of love into its service. A little thing 
done to show another that we count him 
‘within the family,’’ will be worth far more 
to him than a big “ benefaction "’ doled out 
condescendingly. 


Father,” says Jacob 
many 


Ones (iod's 


<se 

Conversation 
EEP clear of personalities in conversa- 
tion. Talk of things, objects, thoughts. 
The smallest minds occupy themselves with 
Do not report ill ot 
As far as possible, dwell on the good 
side of human beings. Lhere family 
boards where a constant process ot depre- 
clating, assigning motives and cutting up 
characte forward They are not 


persons. needlessly 
others 


are 


goes 
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pleasant places. One who is healthy does 
not wish to dine at a dissecting table. There 
is evil enough in man, God knows. Sut it 
is not the mission of every voung man and 
woman to detail and report it all. Keep the 
atmosphere as pure as possible, and fragrant 
with gentleness and charity.-JOuUN HALL. 


The Divine Potter 
H IX who hath appointed thee thy task will 

proportion it to thy strength, and thy 
strength to the burden which He lays upon 
thee. He who maketh the seed grow, thou 
knowest not how and seest not, will, thou 
knowest not how, ripen the seed which He 
hath sown in thy heart, and leaven thee by 
the secret workings of His good Spirit. Only 
vield thyself to His moulding hand, as clay 
to the potter, having no wishes of thine own 
but seeking in sincerity, however faint, to 
have His will fulfilled in thee, and He will 
teach thee what to pray for, and He will give 
thee what He teacheth thee He wall retrace 
His own image on thee, line by line, effacing 
by His grace and gracious discipline the 
marks and spots of sin which have defaced it 


Epwarp B. Pusey 
sje 


O' RK daily work and constant occupation 
of our life needs to be done in God 
presence and to be shone through and 


through by Him Qiten it is the hardest 
part of our religion PHittirs Brooks. 


Se 
The Outward Look 


KY to care about something in this vast 
world besides the gratification of smali 
selfish desires fry to care for what is best 
in thought and action—something that 1 
good apart trom the accidents of your own 
lot Look on other lives besides your own 
See what their troubles are and how they 
are borne G. 


<$o 


Courage and Hope 

™ men whom [| have seen succeed best 
in life have always been cheerful and 

hopetul men, who went about their busines 

with a smile on their faces, and took the 

changes and chances of this mortal life lk 

men, facing rough and smooth alike as : 

mie C. KINGSLEY 


ATURE gives to every time and season 
" beauties of its own: and from 


fo night, as from the cradle to the 


n 


grave, is but a suc¢ ession of « hanges SO gentl 
and easy that we scarcely mark thei pr 
gress..—C. DICKENS. 


se 
Because 
(PSALM CXVI.) 


B' CAUSE Fle heard my voice 
answered me, 


Because He listened, ah, so patiently, 
In those dark days, when sorrowful, alone. 
IT knelt with tear Ss, and ~p rved Him for a sto 
Because He said me ** Nay,” and then instead, 
Oh wonderful sweel truth f Hi fave w hy 
Set my heart singing all in sweet accord 
Because of this, I love I love the Lovd! 
Fay INCHFaAwy., 


Don't Look for Flaws 
A LARGE part of our own failures ir 
life comes from. sceing flaws al 
failures in others that we do not need to se 
at all The keen-sighted pessimist does ¢ 
gvreat deal more harm than even the easil 
fooled, often mistaken optimist. For 
man who looks for tlaws in other people's 
lives usually leaves those tlaws worse 
when he found them, by the notice an 
attention that he gives to them; and thr 
leaves him worse ott himself The men w 
lives so much in the sunshine that he wont 
see other people's flaws helps those fl 
to die, and gathers new sunshine and strengt 


im so doing 


“Pont 1 for flaws as vou go through lite 
And even when tind the 
lis wise and kind to be somewhat blind 
l for the virtues behind 
Virtue-hunting means virtue finding; a! 
the right things that we hunt for mo 


eagerly we add constantly to ourselves. But 
the best part of this getting Is that it Is ab 
in the interest of others. 
A Beautiful Hand 
WO charming women were discuss 
one day what Is which constitutes 
beauty im the hand Phevy differed in 
nl met 
as much as the shape of the beautiful men 


ber whose merits they were dis¢ using. 
gentleman friend presented himself, a 
common consent the question was rele’ 
to him It was a delicate matte! H 
thought of Paris and the three goddesse 
Glancing trom one to the other ol the | ; 
titul white hand presented for his exal 
ination, he rephed at last: - 
give it up ; the question 1s 
for me But ask the poor, and the wit 
vou the most beautiful hand in the wor 


the hand that gives.” 


I 
| 
t 
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Our Quotations Competition 
By THE EDITOR 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 
Second Prize: The “Encyclopzdic Dictionary ” 
Six “Caffeta” Coffee Makers, and Book Prizes 


UR New Competition is “ catching 
on”; readers everywhere have com- 
menced to collect suitable quotations, and 
by April 30th I am fully anticipating 
that THE QuIvER office will be flooded 
with selections. 

I promised last month to say something 
more about methods that competitors 
should pursue in collecting their quota- 
tions. 

Choose Something Original 

First of all, let me say that the usual 
hackneyed quotations to be found in 
ladies’ albums will not serve. You know 
what I mean. We rule out at once : 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 
That is a quotation that has been of help 
to many a wavering soul, but is rather 
hackneved to-day. Just so with: 

“ Beware of desperate st ps. The darkest day— 

Live till to-morrow—will have passed away.” 


This, too, is encouraging, but rather 
threadbare by now 
No, I want some newer quotations than 
these, and rather longer. I am_ fully 
aware that you can get the “ tear-off ” 
daily calendar and find mere than enough 
bright little two-lined extracts to fill all 
the space allotted. For instance, I turn 
to the calendar on my desk. ‘To-day’s 
motto 1s: 
+05 WILL praise thee, if thy friends depart.” 


_ This calendar of mine is a source of 
that test but not the sort of thing 
«Want copied for this Competition. 
‘loose your quotations yourself, please 
= lor length, ue... model them on 
Beside the Still Waters "’ in this issue. 


Choose Something Definite 


In the nex 
t oa next place, you have full liberty 

fect your quotations from anv sub- 


) 


ject; but I would suggest that, instead 
of a miscellaneous collection, a selection 
on such a subject as ‘ Hope,’’ “ Cheerful- 
ness,” Love,” ete., might be more meri- 
torious. In this case there might be an 
excuse for one short ** hackneyed ”’ quota- 
tion introduced as a kind of text, in 
spite of what I said above. For instance, 
one competitor might choose as his 
subject “ Opportunity,’’” and might head 
it with ‘‘ There is a tide in the affairs of 
men,” ete., passing on to give an illustra- 
tion from the newspaper, bringing out 
the virtue of a prompt grasping of an 
opportunity. This might be followed by 
an extract from Emerson, and then the 
sentiments expressed by one of the 
characters in Amy Le Feuvre’s latest 
book. And so on. 

I give this to show that there will be 
no hard-and-fast rule about the * hack- 
neyed " quotation, Originality of treat- 
ment will be specially acceptable. 

Be Helpful 

There is one other suggestion I want 
to make. The quotations should be of 
a helpful character. “ Beside the Stull 
Waters "’ is just a couple of pages designed 
to help, cheer, and inspire people. This 
affords a wide scope, but it certainly 
does not admit of merely analytical or 
pessimistic extracts. 

Tosum up: The prizes will be awarded 
to the most helpful, most original selection 
of quotations suitable for the two pages 
which we usually devote to “ Beside the 
Still Waters.” 

The total length of each sclection must 
not exceed 1,300 words ; .there must not 
be more than two short poetical quota- 
tions, and the paragraphs must be short 

altogether, about a dozen or fifteen in 
number. ‘The sources of all quotations 
must be acknowledged for the guidance 
of the adjudicator, and, of course, com- 
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petitors must not take any of their extracts 
from THE QUIVER. 

Further than this, the following con- 
ditions must be strictly observed : 

1. Each selection of quotations must be 
accompanied by the special coupon (which 
appears in the advertisement section of this 
with the name and address of the 
competitor. 

2. The selections must be received by 
the Editor by April 30th, ror2. This 
allows plenty of time for readers all over 
the world. 

3. The quotations must be clearly written 
on one side of the paper only. 

j. The decision of the 
final, 


Issue 


adjudicator is 


I am pleased to announce that the 
Right Rev. Dr. W. Boyd Carpenter, late 
Bishop of Ripon, has kindly consented to 
act as adjudicator for this Competition. 


First Prize: £10 in Goods 

For the sake of those who may have 
missed the announcement last month, I 
will repeat the Prize last. 

The First Prize will be an order on 
Messrs. A. W. Gamage, Ltd., of Holborn, 
Tondon, for the delivery of {10 worth of 
goods. ‘The winner may visit Messrs. 
Gamage’s Stores and personally choose 
the prize, or may make a selection from 
the catalogues of the firm. 


The “ Encyclopxdic Dictionary ’ 
For the Second Prize I am giving a 
complete set of the ‘ Eneyelopiedic 
Dictionary.” This is a handsome work 
in eight volumes, costing £3 net per set. 


It contains upwards of 3,000 illustrations 
and a series of 70 original coloured plates, 


Six Prizes of Coffee Makers 

The next six in erder of merit will 
each be awarded one of the splendid 
“* Caffeta ’’ Coffee Makers in solid copper 
of the largest size, to hold eight cups 
and costing 25s. The ‘ Caffeta” makes 
delicious coffee in a few moments; all 
that is required is to put the water and 
the coffee in, mixing both well with a 
spoon, and in a short time a whistle 
blows to tell you that the coffee is ready, 


Twelve Book Prizes 

In addition to these valuable prizes, I 
shall be pleased to award twelve hand- 
some Book Prizes to the next in order of 
merit, so that there will be twenty prizes 
in all. 

Start Now 

No doubt many of my _ readers, on 
secing that the time-limit does not expite 
until April 30th, will put the matter 


aside, and indefinitely postpene thet 
efforts. ‘There is, I know, plenty of time 
yet; but, on the other hand, with every 


Competition we have had in THE QUIVER 
there have been entries which have been 
too late. ‘There is time—time to do the 
thing leisurely and well. So I advise all 
mv readers to start at once collecting 
their extracts as they come across them 
and getting them ready for the Com 
petition. 
Selections may be sent in at any time 
between January Ist and April goth, but 
they must be accompanied by a coupe 


Cs 
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idavs have such a 


work and thought to remain in the flow of the stream 
cannot imagine 
annual volume which has just been published by Messrs. Cassell. 
Lark, Ola} 
other 
Careers for Girls.” and last, but not least, a number 


the *‘ Girl’s Realm” does, and we 


by Ralph Simmonds, 
Evelyn Sharp, as 
charming 
pl suitable 


Anna Tremayne 
well as all 
S, @ Servtes on ** 


sorts of 

stort 

for girls. 


PEOPLE wide 
things, that a Magazine needs to keep in 


“GIRL’'S REALM” VOLUME 


outlook on life wid find interest in $0 
touch with many phases 6 
This is emphatically % hat 
a better gift for a gin than the 
It contains seriats 
Katharine Newlin, 
There are hosts 


Bake 
delight/ul items. 


Out of Weakness 


A Touching Story of Pioneering in the Canadian Rockies 
By BRYAN GRANT 


The 


of worshippers had dis- 


HE morning service was over. 
little group 
versed. In the manse, dinner a thing of the 
past, the new minister was being initiated 
into domestic mysteries under the able tui- 
tion of his wife. So absorbed were teacher 
and pupil in this novel and fascinating occu- 
pation, that neither heeded the sounds of an 
approaching carriage, nor noticed that it 
stopped before their door. Their visitor, 
who announced his presence by an impera- 
tive knock, was a large, bluff man, whose 
handsome face gave equal intimation of casy 
good nature and reckless dissipation. 
“Excuse me, sir, for intruding, but you 
are Mr. Graham? My Burton— 
Dr. Burton, physician to the mines, and I 


name 1s 


have called to ask you to conduct a funeral 

this afternoon.” 

was the answer, 

“for it will make a rather sad beginning for 

my work ; but come in, and let me introduce 

you to my wife.” 
“Happy to 


“Tam sorry to hear it,”’ 


make your acquaintance, 
Mrs. Graham, especially as you are the first 
clergyman’s wife to strike this camp. I must 
ipologise for taking your husband away on 
a Sunday afternoon. I know it is the unpar- 
donable crime in a clerical household, but 
the truth is I burial. My 
people have very rudimentary ideas upon 
sanitary questions, 


always hasten 
7 If | condemn a well, all 
“we women in town seem to find it the only 
“onvenient pump in the place; if I pro- 
hounce a case diphtheria, all the children in 
the village try to visit the interesting invalid ; 
i measles, the fond 
spread the infection. 


mothers themselves 
In this case, there is 
nothing of that kind, of course; the child 
aod of pneumonia ; but, in any event, it 
‘ ditheult to delay matters where there is 
no better accommodation than that afforded 
a miner’s shack.” 


Mrs, ¢ 


tones, 


raham winced at the loud, boisterous 


“And what of the 
Ma soft 


parents ?’’ she asked 


Oh, they're inglish—name of Page. I 


IMegine 
pine they are Wesleyan, but really I don't 


know. It is rather hard for them, as the 
girl was an only child, but then she has 
always been ailing, and had no strength to 
fight. It was hopeless from the first.” 

Alexander Graham was never a very obser- 
vant man, yet even he noticed that, more 
than his words, the doctor’s manner was 
paining his wife, and he hastened to interrupt. 

‘*T suppose we have not much time to 
lose 

Well, no. 
o'clock, and when I came down 
mine the carpenters were knocking up 4 
coffin ; so everything will be ready by this 
time.” 

“Then, if you will excuse me, doctor, 
I will change my coat and be with you ina 
moment.” 

* Better bundle up pretty closely, for the 
road up creek is exposed to the full sweep 


I said we would start at three 
from the 


of this wind 

Left alone, Elizabeth Graham found her- 
self once more face to face with all the bitter- 
ness and pain which, through the long morn- 
ing hours, she had bravely striven to hide. 
She walked to the window and gazed upon 
the mighty panorama of mountain and 
stream ; in her eyes the tears that would not 
fall, in her throat the choking sob that could 
find no utterance. Yesterday, in their 
mysterious purity, the triple peaks of Mount 
Trinity had been a veritable vision of earth’s 
near approach to heaven ; to-day they were 
only cold, exalted and far removed. Yester- 
day the October air had been mellow as an 
August noon; to-day, chill and penetrat- 
ing, the east wind whistled through “ The 
Gap.” Then there had been to be 
met, with strength and courage and hope ; 
but now there was only waiting to le 
endured, in weariness and disappointment 
In the silence, the 


work 


and a great loneliness. 
ceaseless throb of the compressor beat upon 
her ears as though the bosom of the hills 
were sobbing in sympathy with her pain. 
Her aims had been so lofty, her enthusiasm 
so intense, and already she knew herself 
wanting in the hour of testing. And her 
faith, which she had deemed so strong, so 
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adequate for every trial, where was it ? Lost 
in the moment of her first great need 
Yesterday 


parated that vesterday 


a Whole lifetime of experience 
Then 


Wald 


from to-day 
she was a girl in her innocence ; now she 
a woman who had caught one awful glimpse 
ot the 
and feat 
thought 


id a city 


evil round about her ; and in weakness 

she shuddered at the truth Her 
turned back to an old Ontario town 
the great 


square, where even now 


maples were aflame with crimson and gold. 
she had often beheld it from 
her chamber window, the children playing 
among the fallen leaves, the gardeners wrap 
rose bushes for their winter's sleep, 


themselves on the bench 


ping the 
the old men sunning 
by the corner, their dim eves alight with the 
unshine flashing up from the mppling waters 
from an alien world, 
amid it all. With an 
called their 


at she should marry a Presbyterian 


of the lake, and, as one 
she saw her old friends 
sterical laugh, she ré 
and a missionary ; and she was conscious 
that all the time she had known full 
ignorant, that it was 


well, 


her own desire, her own longing to help the 


weak, to toil to lift up the 


for the needy, 
fallen, that had awakened a dreamer and 


ent him out to find his life-work in the min 


camps of the Rockies. She looked around 
e bare, miserable hanty which hencetorth 
is to | ome nd thought how willing she 


| been to endure hardship, and was angry 


t herself because he could not feel 
on he had felt 
Step b te she recalled the leisurely 
journey westward which had been her only 
tlong triumphal progr 
| been ; t every resting-place grand 
‘ ho claimed the college friendship of 


Sandy Graham, had téeted and made much 


of his bride, had overwhelmed her with maga 
ne contectione! nd tlowers Phe thowers 
Cre till upon thie table, a great ma ol 
hite carnatior ind already the donors were 
onl fign hadowy past She 
remembered, too, the excitement with which 
he d heard the porter announce White 
Man's Canon nd the curiosity with whuch 


he had stepped out into the real world 


And after all hat a strange creation that 
real world wa a narrow ravine, deep amon 
the thronging hills, and crowded with rail 

di kt contusion of shunting 
en at and loaded coal car a few tect ot 


el ground bounded by the huge buildings 


mouth 
and 


around the pit and a mountainous 


dump of slate slack—a mass of rocks 
covered with tiny huts) which clung like 
swallows’ nests, all grimy with the powdering 
dust. White Man’s Canon 
of black black black rocks 


black trees, and even as she moved she kney 


It Was a region 
men, honises, 
that her own dainty finery of ribbon and lace 
was receiving its baptism of coal dust, and 


that hereafter such things must be reserved 
for the rare occasions upon which she mig! 


revisit the outside world. 


There was no visible road anywhere, and 


they would never have found their way had 
they not followed the kindly guidance of the 


old man who carricd the mail. Under his 


direction they crossed the tracks, dodged i 


and out among the treight cars, passed the 


round-house, stumbled over heaps of cinders 


and slack, and then paused before a dilapi- 
dated 


The old man 


structure of logs crowned with sods 


inlocked the door and brought 


out another ba: the west mail, which had 


night Hfere she made 
asked their guide i! 
shed 


Shed, indeed ! it was his house; 


arrived during the 


her first mistake She 


he ke pt the mail in that 


His dignity 
was hurt 
the only house, he informed her, that he had 
She was not crushed 
still high and mistakes did 


She could have made a thousand 


known for ten vears 
Her spirits were 
not matter, 
such and still have laughed 

Beyond, the way led over a rickety b 


which spanned a black torrent pouring ove 
had stood betore ¢ 


black and and they 


weather-beaten church whose broken wit 


dows bore mournful testimony to long 
neglect Hlere their guide (\ td j 
his name wa In the contu 
forgotten, but it was of no cons 


would ask Alec) had inquired if she woul 
like to see Fhe Manse and had pomted 
her to a little shanty no larget and no bette! 
huddled round 1 
dirty little ¢ hap and had 
that mothe! 
who, without 


were inspecting hel 


than the man hanties 


He had called 


him to his mother for the key, 


being one of the many women 


pretence of concealment : 
was only time for a hasty glance 
even a glance revealed it all, a shack 1u! 
nished tor tudent miussionaries and 100; 
neglected. She had laughed with glee 9 
her expectations had been mu h more clost" 
Alec’s he fellow, bee 


to the last that despite um 


vone on hoping t 
ne- 
tories of Ju he might have 5°! 


realised than poor 


friends, 


OUT OF WEAKNESS 


thing better to offer her. And why should 
she not laugh ? 

\fter all it was home, and, before she was 
lone with it, it would be worthy of the name. 

\fter that the dav was but a disordered 
nemory fhe breakfast at the hotel wa 
eood, and she had a vivid recollection of how 
the Chinese cook had shown all his teeth 
when she told him so. But there was a 
Sunday to prepare for, and a house to clean 
before nightfall. Therefore the rest of the 
dav seemed like one mad whirl of dust, and 
lirt, and work that never would get done. 
How could one small house hold so much 
lirt? That even a bachelor could live with 
such surroundings was a mystery beyond 
her comprehension. ‘The windows rattled in 
their sashes, and the dust which had sifted 
through lay thick upon sills, shelves, tables, 
chairs, everything 
stove was innocent of 
ish, and the ashes had 
een heaped upon the 
hearth until they had 
run over, in little rivulets, 
upon the floor. ‘The oil- 
loth was so black it had 
lost all semblance of a 
pattern. In the innet 
room the tattered carpet 
a one uniform grey, 
ind the intrusive foot was 
followed by little choking 
louds like the eruption 
fa chain of miniature 
lhe entire 
place looked as though a 
man had never crossed 
threshold. 

With what enerey they 
had attacked it! How 
She had swe pt and 

tubbed, washed the 
shelves and tidied 
boards, cleaned the 
s and scoured the 
pots. How Alec had 
amed water, beaten and 
relaid the carpe t, pounded 
ind swept the mattress, 
‘ad washed all the wood- 
work of the bed rhe 
Dedding itse lf was beyond 


She could 


“new that she could 


reely touch it. She “Beyond, the way led over a rickety bridge, which spanned a 
black torrent pouring cver black eands,” 


never sleep in it. Only time, with much 
hot water, soap and fresh air, could re- 
store it to anything like its original state. 

It was fortunate that they had such a fine 

large travelling rug. ‘That, with dressing- 

gowns and a fur coat, would have to serve 

their need for a night or two. What a mad j 
rush it had been, and vet with what triumph j 


they had finished their work, and_ stood, 
careless of aching backs and tired feet, to- 
gether and at home, when the moon rose 
over the great shoulder of the Reehive. 
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THE QUIVER 


Only one incident of the day stood out in 
her memory with perfect distinctness. — It 
had been so startling, almost terrifying 
They had gone to the hotel for dinner, and 
she had entered the little sitting-room, only 
to be grasped by a pair of strong hands and 
to find herself face to face with a large 
motherly woman whose eves burned into 
hers with a strange mixture of excitement 
and pity. 

“ You poor little thing ; whatever brought 


Whatever will 


you to this dreadful place ? 
you do in this awtul den ? ” 
“Why, I—I came with my husband,” she 
had gasped. 
“Ves, but that 


our husbands Jake is as good a husband 


not enough ; we all have 
as ever lived, but he cannot save me. I know 


I know shall go crazy. Time and time again 


I've said to him, ‘ You're making money : of 
course, you’re making money: but I would 
give all the money we « ver posse ed to be 
out of this, to be back in our old place in 
Portland.’ God knows we were poor enough 
there ; it was only a boarding-house ; but, 
at least, there was no bar and no pay-night 
Did you ever see a pay night ? Do vou know 
what a pay-night hell is like 2) Oh, I’ve seen 
them, month after month for a whole vear ; 
and I know that some night I'll be able to 
stand it no longer; | know that some night 
I'll go out and | vself to be free from 

Last month | lay through long hours of 
it, and covered n head with the blankets 
to shut it out, until at last it drove me mad. 
Then I got up, and put on my wrapper, and 
with my feet bare, and my hair all hanging 
down my back, [ went and stood upon the 
! You, 
Billy Boulton, did you never have a 
mother that vou can dare to talk like 
that Le lunk out, but the others were 


tair, and | cried, ‘Shame, shame 


ht is pay-night, and 
it will be just as it was last month, and as it 
and every month, until 
go and cut my throat.” 
When Alec had rescued her, her nerves 
vere all unstruny ; she could eat no dinner 
and all afternoon, even while she worked, the 


frenzied words echoed and re-echoed in het 
brain And the realisation was worse than 
er worst anticipation By eight o'clock the 
ful revelry had begun and until long past 

t the noi und the horror increased 

Sleep Wi uit of thre qu tion She could 


only lie and shudder at snatches of ribald 
songs and obscene jests and fearful plas. 
phemies as gangs of drunken men passed and 
repassed, Sounds of hideous quarreling 


alternated with yet more hideous laughter 
Sometimes the voices were English, some- 


times French or Italian ; but for the most 
part, thank God, they were too indistinct to 
Yet to understand their 


meaning required no articulate utterance: 


be clearly known 


they were instinct with an unbridled besti- 
\nd_ nothir 


Only, Iving in the darkness 


ality that needed no words. 
could be done 
Waiting, shivering with horror, as often ; 
she shuddered she felt the arm which |} 
tecl, and knew that. the 


her grow rigid as 
blood of untold generations of warriors was 
vainly crving Smite!’ Not until f 
o'clock did the noise eradually die away 
in the tense silence which ensued, she hea 
a broken whi per, long, O Lord, ho 
long 

Exhausted by a long journey, a day 
toil, and a sleepl meht, Elizabeth Gra- 
him rose to meet a grey and cheerless Sun- 
day. For weeks her hopes had centred upor 
the dav when tirst she should see Alec in his 


own pulpit, hear him proclaiming the Gospel 
| 


to his own people, and they she uld begin 
their work togethe Phose hopes had been 
vain dreams, but none the less beautiful at 
precious Now a taunting voice whispered 
in her ear that she had no real part in her 
hu band > We rk She was so weak and 


ignorant. She had spoken easily of fighting 
the evil of the world, and in her sheltered 
home she had no conception of the ! 
Merciful God, could s 


men exist! She had thought lightly ot help- 


he would combat 


hat she 
ing them, and had never realised that 
med 
herself was help Hier very faith seemed 
ne 
gone She could not pray. She could 


| 
kneel by the bed while the voiceless crys 


of her heart mocked her ne 


The morning service, tron 
} ] ) ided 
expected so muecl was an aad 


The bare church with its broken plants 


1, but 
end general air of desolation, was bad, 0U 


| hteer 
Cn 


the empty pew were WoOFse 
hearers were all devotion or curiosity coule 
attract, and of these more than half wen 
children. Her heart bled for her loved on 
is she saw how bravely he was striving 0 


forect vacent cat and cheerless surroune 
ings: but when poke ol it 


he only leughed and rephed : 


OUT OF WEAKNESS 


“We stand in the high places of the field, 
little wife, and great are the forces of in- 
difference arrayed against us. The Church 
has lost her grip in this town. It is ours to 
vin.it back. Poor old McKay had often 
to content himself with four or five.” 

Worst of all, however, was the sermon 
itself. Alec had chosen for his text the cry 


of Haggai: ‘‘ Be strong . . . and work, 
for lam with you, saith the Lord”; but it 
vas a trumpet call to which her desponding 
spirit gave no answer. She hungered for a 
vord of comfort, not admonition ; of peace, 
not war; and she could not feel the presence 
of God. She could not attend to the troubles 
of ancient Jews; her own were too near, 
She could not listen to the lost hopes of 
Israel; they had nothing in common with 

rs, and she could think only of herself. 
It was all an old-world story. Kestlessly 
she looked about her, examining the congre- 
gation, and was almost surprised to find that 

st of the people were studying her. There 


re some nice laces among them, some 
it showed kindliness refinement. 
stlessly, she wondered what had brought 


them to the Canon. Perhaps they, too, had 
me with high hopes, and knew what dis- 
ppointment meant. Suddenly a sentence 
ote clearly upon her ear, and in an instant 
‘ie understood that a stranger was speaking 
to strangers In an unknown tongue. Next 
ment, an unmistakable note in the 
teacher's voice told her that he was him- 
elt conscious that he was beating the ait 
vain words. There was no bond of 
mpathy between the man of books and 
those to whom books were merely paper and 
ponter's ink. It was indeed the hour ot 
icleat, 
they did not discuss these things in the 
ise that day. With the instinct of love, 
knew the burden of the other; but 
rts were too sore to bear the crude touch 
lopen speech. As children pretend, know- 
ig It to be pretence, they feigned interest 
many things. In disconnected fashion 
tanvassed the people. With simulated 
Y gy they bustled about the preparation 
ta dinner neither could eat. With anxious 
ection each strove not to observe the 
Ss inability, It was a relief, when the 


to return for a brief interval 
ictive work It 
Mec insisted 


] 
“Was over 


Was even exciting, for 
upon drying the dishes, and 


clumsy hands the coarse stoneware 


was in constant danger. Then, too, he was 
more than usually stupid, and had to be 
told, and told again, where each article was 
placed. In fact it was all so engrossing 
that they almost forgot they were children 
pretending, and were startled at the sudden 
interruption of the doctor's arrival. 

For the minister the sad summons was 
positively welcome, for it called his thoughts 
from himself and his own failure to the 
sorrows of others. To his wife, also, it was 
a relief, for it freed her from all need of 
dissembling. Even for children, pretending 
is sometimes weary work, but when one has 
passed, in a single night, from childhood to 
old age, it is a dreary agony. Now she could 
give rein to her thoughts and the bitterness 
of her soul. Now she could let memory 
sweep away all control. Now she might find 
refuge in tears, 

But the tears would not come. Her grief 
was dry-eyed. She could only stand, going 
over and over the past days, examining her- 
self with bitter self-contempt. She it was 
who had inspired Alec to undertake a work 
for which he was not fitted, to attempt a 
task for which all his cleverness and learning 
would be but added burdens. And for her- 
self—she had dreamed of helping him, ignor- 
ant of her own ignorance, not knowing her 
own helplessness. She would only be one 
more burden for him to carry. She had 
imagined herself able to endure privations, 
and already she was regretting the sacrifices 
she had made, and hated herself for her half- 
formed regrets. From the cheerless view 
without she turned to the cheerless prospect 
within, and was angry because the bare walls 
and rough furniture were so dispiriting. 
I:ven with Alec present it was bad ; without 
him it was desolate indeed. She looked at 
the little travelling clock upon the table, and 
was surprised to see that it was but ten 
brief minutes since he had left her. It 
seemed like hours. The clock itself irritated 
her, Its dainty morocco case was somehow 
out of place, It did not even remind her of 
home. Home, and the comfort she had not 
valued ; the shelter and love she had taken 
as common things! ‘There was here no link 
with home remaining. 

But even as she thought it, her glance 
passed bevond the clock and fell upon the 
flowers. With a low cry she snatched them 
from the carthenware bowl in which they 
stood. Flowers! Flowers were home indeed. 
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THE QUIVER 


She had never been without them, and how 
Hers it had been to tend 
them, to arrange them in parlour and dining 


she loved them 


room. They had been a great part of her 


life. She biried her face in the white blo 

soms and kissed them again and again. 
When these were gone she would be truly 
bereft. Resolved to cherish them to the last, 


she examined them caretully. Already they 


were wilting. In a few days they would be 
done With passionate eagerness she seized 
and emptied the bowl, filled it with fresh 
water, and hunted for her scissors. With 


trembling fingers she clipped each stalk, kiss 
ing every blossom as she re placed it in the 


bowl. Her heart was vearning for home, and 
for the moment the tlowers were the greatest 
had evet 
Suddenly she 


ot a 


treasure she 


possessed 
was startled by the sound 
foot, crunching through the 
roadside. Alec! What could 


cause him to return so soon She sprang 


hurrving 
cinders by the 
hand could 


but, even before he 


reach the latch, the 


forward, 


door tlew open, and at 
the sight of her husband's pale and drawn 
countenance Elizabeth Graham cried out: 
\lec, what is it 
‘QO Pess, I can't do it 
“What is it, Alec 


matte! 


I’m a failure!” 


What the 


boy 


Bess. I 
and | 


“I'm a failure, I tell you, knew 


it in the pulpit this morning, know it 


now. It is that poor woman. She is crazy 
with grief, and they can do nothing with het 
bed baby, 


She just hes 


She lies acro the holding hei 
and she will not give it up. 
there crying: ‘She’s mine, she's mine, and 
from me. I'll go with 
And her heart 


afraid to use the 


(sod cannot take her 
her, but I'll never let her go.’ 


is weak Ress They are 


least violence. The doctor will send ovet 


tried 
but she never heard 


something to quiet her; but, Be I 
L tried 


were 


to comfort 
me. My only words to her, and 

they ords, Bess, |—didn't 
belheve them—m~yself.” 


word 


were onl 


elizabeth 
and 
Silently she 


theugh he 


Standing upon the doorstep, 


stretched out her arms drew 
the troubled face 


stroked her husband 


(graham 
to her breast. 


head as 


were but a little child once more And so 
looking acro the dreary village, she iW 
the dusty road, the grimy houses, and the 


udden 
clouds had broken and the 
clouds 


grey mountains beyond brighten in 
it the 


un shone throug! bor 


vlory a 


indecd the 


darkening 
Alex 
mother needed her. 


her spirit had vanished away 
needed her; and _ this poor desolate 

She had a place—and 
a work that was all her own. 


she whispered, “and you Want 
me to go to het \lec boy?” 


That was what [ was coming for, Bess, 
I’m no use, but you might help her.” 

It is not that. 
woman's 


‘Oh. no. But a woman's 


Alec. Just a 
moment, please, until I can get my hat and 
coat, and [| will come.” 


heart is a work, 


Her preparations were soon made. Just 
as she was leaving, however, her eyes fell 
once more upon the tlowers, and her breath 
caught, With sudden impulse she drew from 

half of her treasures, paused a 
and then seized them all. Tum- 
ing hastily lest she should repent, she fled 


the bowl 


moment, 


out of the house, and joined her husband in 
But he 
what she carried, or dreamt of what it might 


the road poor man, never noticed 
mean to her 

Ihe distance was not great. A few yards 
down the road, up a steep bank between two 


houses, past a huddle of huts where Finns 


Slavs, and Italians herded together, picking 
their steps carefully through a litter of tin 
cans, bones, fish-heads, and decayed vege- 


tables, across a railway siding, and around 
a beetling crag, and they came upon a little 
knot of men gravely waiting before a dismal 
cottage. Silently the men made way, and 
every cap was looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, Mrs, Graham 
Without hesitation, she 
passed — through the little sitting - room 
crowded with helpless women, entered the 
darkened bedroom beyond, and kneeling by 
the broken-hearted laid the great 
mass of snow-white blossoms beside the dead 
child 
See,” she said softly, the flowers I hav 


raised as, 


entered the house. 


mother, 


brought for baby 
For a moment the woman's attention We 
\ fleeting vision of an English lar 


youl 


arrested 
where the hawthorn blossomed by 4 hedge 
row and roses clambered above a cottag 
before het 
my baby! Flowers 10! 
There are! 


door, passed eyes. 
‘Flowers tor 
home!" she said wildly. 
flowers in this weary land.” 
Next instant a strong arm slipped gent 
about her frail and shaken form and she w 
sobbing out her gret on the shoulder of U 


strenger who understood 


away, 
solate 


—and 
Want 
Bess, 


man's 
ust a 
it and 


Just 
es fell 
yreath 
from 
sed a 
Turn- 
fled 
and in 
oticed 
might 


yards 
on two 
Finns 
icking 
of tin 
vege- 


round 
little 
dismal 


y, and 
her te 
raham 


she 


the 


ing by 


great 


“Yes, flowers from home! But our own 
lower is transplanted to the garden of God, 
where"”—and Elizabeth Graham's voice 
Sounded sweet as a strain of music—'‘ God 
Shall wipe away all tears from their eyes ; 
and there shall be no more death, neither 
*erTOW Nor crying, neither shall there be any 
more pain.” 

Quietly one of the women lifted the little 
“ody, laid it in the rude coffin, and covered 
with the flowers. Put the mother never 
raised her head. Only in long-drawn sobs, 
nO mote frenzied and hysterical, but deep 


it 


> 
Se 


“*Plowers for my baby! Flowers from home!’ she said wildly.” 


and restful, the sound of her weeping filled 
the room. 

Elizabeth Graham looked across the outer 
room, through the open doorway to the 
crowded road, and her heart was lifted up 
in high courage and serene peace. Not in 
wisdom or strength, but in the greatness of 
love lay her power to serve. She was in the 


place appointed to her by God. She had 
come into her own. And she smiled, as 
Alec’s voice, deep and resonant with trium- 
phant faith, rang out: ‘“‘ 1 am the resurrec- 
tion and the life, saith the Lord.” 
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By 


Sunday 
hed 


leg ot 
turnip boiled 
Baked apple 


Sardines 


miutton, ma 


| olatoes, capel 
dumplings 
brown 


salad 
Corntloutr 


tomato 
bread and butter mould, 


stewed prune 
Moncay 


Mutton broth. Jam tart 


} Curried mutton, boiled rice, Bread 
iund-butter pudding, 
Tuesday 
j Potato pie. Stewed prunes and rice 
Beet olive mashed pot iton 
browned ec oven Durham pud 
ait 


Wednesday 


ved steak Pudding from night 


j Mutt m collop with tomatoes, tried 
potatoes. Deviled sardines, 
Thursday 
oup Kice boiled with 
} } 1Ops, willed cabbave 
barb tool 
Friday 
j Baked hake, coleannon, anchovy 
ace ste ed rhubarb and cu tard, 
lomato fish ball 
Cheese and pulled bread 
Saturday 
} Hlanecot mutton Jar bur 
Cutlet ished potatoe tomate 
Cheese-cake 


BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


A WEEK'S MEALS IN 
JANUARY 


Boiled Leg of Mutton 


Phisisa lic 


but it 


cooking, and must 


lous and very nutritious joint, 


requires care and attention whilst 
on no account be hurried 
expert cooks ditler in opinion as to whether 
the vhich the 


should be hot or cold. From personal expen- 


water into meat is plunged 


ence the former method has produced the 
better result, the joint thus cooked being 
always tender and of excellent flavour. 


hank bone, trim the knuckle, 


Have 


Kemove the 


and wipe the joint with a clean cloth. 


ready a deep tish-kettle (with the drainer 
halt tull of boiling wate Put the meat 
in, let the water re-boil, then draw the, 
kettle to the side of the fire, where the water | 
can boil ver ently fhe mutton should | 
be weighed atter the shank bone has beer 
removed, and a quarter of an hour allowed 
to each pound of meat. When the cal ulated 
time has expired, litt out the drainer (on 20 
account must a fork be stuck into the meat, 
hide the jomt on to a hot dish, and covel 
it imu lately ith a dish-cover. Boiled 
mutton must be served very hot 
hould not be dished up until the vege 
and sauce are ready to be taken to the dining 


Mashed Turnips 
as thinly as possible, 
drain, ane 


the ti 
eut them 
throw them 
Boil 


hour, accord to the 


ill prec wash 


into a sau epan of boiling wate 
halt an 
tender (from a quarter to Ne 


until 
then 


scuson 


and mash with the back of a wooden spe 

L 
\dd two tablespoontuls of warm 
piece of butter, and a flavouring of wits 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


pepper. Arrange in a hot vegetable dish, 


and place in the oven until required. 


Caper Sauce 

Take a tablespoonful of capers cut into 
halves, and moisten them with vinegar. 
Put a dessertspoonful of flour into a basin, 
mix it into a cream with a spoonful of cold 
water, then pour } pint of boiling water 
over to “ set’”’ it (as if making starch), and 
put the mixture into a small saucepan with 
the capers. When thoroughly hot, pour into 
asauceboat. ‘The sauce must not boil, er it 
will immediately become thin. 


Baked Apple Dumplings 

It is always a good plan to arrange to 
have a baked pudding with a boiled joint, 
and vice versa The apple dumplings can 
be made on Saturday if desired, but they 
are nicer eaten after the first time of baking. 

Select large green apples, pare them, and 
punch out the cores. Fill each aperture with 
brown sugar, a piece of butter, and a dash 
of lemon juice. For cach dumpling allow 
1} oz. of flour and } oz. of butter and lard 
in equal proportions. Good dripping makes 
excellent short pastry. For six dumplings 
)oz. of flour and 4} oz. of fat will be required. 
Place the flour in a basin with a teaspoon- 
lul of baking-powder, a tablespoontul ot 
castor sugar, and a pinch of salt Kub the 
fat very thoroughly into the flour and imix 
toadry paste with cold water. Divide into 
SIX portions and roll cach piece of paste to 
an even thickness, keeping as true a circle 
a possible. Enclose an apple in each circle, 
ind roll the dumplings in tlour to bind them. 
Butter a baking-dish place the dumplings 
on it, and bake in a hot oven for one hour. 
Sprinkle with fine suear and serve 

Many persons do not like cold boiled 
Mutton, soT have suggested sardines for 
Sunday night's supper. A glass mould of 


bra, 
‘awn, tongue, galantine, etce., may be sub- 


Stitnte. 
tuted according to the taste and purse 
of the housekeeper. The remains will pro- 


vide a cold dish for breakfast. 


Towato Salad 


lhe peel should be removed and the truit 
cut into thin but firm slices and arranged in 
a glass dish Sometimes the pecl of foreign 
tomatoes is difficult to take off: the pro- 
“8S 18 much facilitated if they are allowed 
to soak for two or three minutes in boiling 
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water. A little chopped parsley and onion 
placed between the slices greatly improves 
the flavour of the salad. Add pepper and 
salt and a little good oil. Move the slices 
about until they are well coated with the oil, 
then pour two or three tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar over, A mixture of tarragon and 
malt vinegars is generally liked, 


Curried Mutton 

Melt 1 oz. of clarified dripping in a 
frying-pan, slice a large onion very thinly, 
and try it golden-brown. Peel, core, and 
mince a sour apple, and add this to the onion. 
When cooked, sprinkle a tablespoonful of 
curry powder into the pan and work it into 
the tried onion and apple with the back of a 
spoon. Add a pinch of salt, a tablespoontul 
of desiccated coco-nut, and } pint of milk 
or stock. If coco-nut is not liked the curry 
may be thickened with a spoonful of flour. 
Stir the ingredients well together, and lect 
them simmer for half an hour. Meanwhile 
cut two or three thick slices of mutton, freed 
from fat, gristle, and skin, into dice. Put 
them into a basin, pour the curry sauce over, 
mix thoroughly, and cover witha plate. The 
curry should be made several hours before 
it is wanted, and is all the better for being 
warmed up two or three times. A squeeze ot 
lemon juice, added at the moment of serv- 
ing, is an improvement. 


To Boil Rice for the Curry 

Why is it that so few cooks can boil rice 
well 2. There is no real difficulty in making 
each grain dry, separate, and snowy white, 
and yet how seldom one sees an appetising 
dish of plain boiled rice in this country ! 
rhere are several ways of obtaining the 
same result, and if one method does not 
seem successful others should be tried until 
the art has been mastered. 

Rice should always be purchased trom a 
reliable grocer, one whose trade is large and 
brisk, and whose goods have no chance to 
become stale. The long, thin-grained rice, 
that known as “ Patna,’ is best for the 
purpose. It must be well washed in two or 
three different waters, and all the dark, 
discoloured grains rejected betore it 1s 
cooked, A large saucepan three-quarters full 
of fast boiling water, to which salt has been 
added, should be in readiness one hour before 
the time when the rice is required. The 
washed rice is thrown into the water and 
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THE QUIVER 


stirred with a fork until the water re-boils, Durham Pudding 

after which the stirring must cease. Boil For this delicious sweet the following 
rapidly for twenty-five minutes. The best ingredients are required: 6 oz, of Sache 
way of ascertaining if the rice is cooked is — shredded suet, } Ib. of bread rumbs, 4 lb, of 
to take a grain between the finger and thumb chopped apples (weighed afte: they are peeled 
and squeeze it. If a tiny gritty lump is felt, and cored , 6 oz. of sugar, and a littk erated 
the rice is not quite cooked. When the grain lemonrind. Mix well together, press lightly 
seems to melt on pressure, pour into intoa buttered basin,cover first with buttered 
colander and hold under flowing cold — paper, then with a floured cloth, and steam 
water, shaking the rice about so that all for five hours. A little sweet sauce made from 
the stickiness may be washed off. Drain cornflour, milk, and a few drops of vanilla } 
thoroughly and spread the grains on a large — essence should be served with this pudding 
warm dish. Stand this in the oven, leaving 


the door slightly open. The oven must not Mutton Collops with Tomatoes 
be too hot, or the rice will become chippy The slices of mutton for collops should b 
and discoloured. Rice cut off before the re- 
is nowadays always mains of the joint ar ( 


served in a vegetable converted into a po ' 


dish, and not around tato pic. Half a doz 


the curry as formerly. thin slices will suffice 


Chutney and toasted hese are dipped 
‘* Bombay ducks”’ are beaten egg and coated 
the usual accompani- with fine crumbs t 


ments to this dish which a little flour an 
lo make the pud 


seasoning ot salt and 
ding for Tuesday's pepper have beer 
added. Fry gently 


hot fat When t 
oughly hot and crist 
litt the collops on to 


hot dish, then fry some 


dinner, put the stewed 
I 

prunes (left from Sun- 
day's supper) into a 


pie-dish, cover with 
the remains of the 


thick slices of 


matoes in 


previous night’s boiled 


rice, sweeten to taste 


ind pour in sufficient fat, arranging them } 
i } 
milk to moisten all on the ecllop dis 


Bake in a moderate Sprinkle with fr 


oven for one hour. HOME-MADE SLEEPING SOCK. Saal rumbs and serve 
(Described on next page.) very hot 

Beef Olives Phe few sardines 
The steak for Wednesday can be pur- which were left from Sunday's supper 

hased on Tuesday, and 4 lb. extra allowed provide a tasty savoury. Poast a_ shiee 

for that night’s suppet Ask the butcher to bread, cut off the crust, butter, and divide 

divide the } lb. into four thin slices. Make — into finget Lay a fish on each strip 

a forcemeat of breadcrumbs, suet, chopped a dash of cavenne and a few drops ol ler : 

parsley, a little grated lemon peel, mace (if juice Place in the oven for a little wht 

liked), pepper and salt, and bind with an — before serving 

egg Spread each piece of steak with the lripe soup is very wholesome, and espec 


mixture, roll, and tie securely with strong ally good for children. Scald and cut ! 


cotton or tape. Melt a little dripping in a of tripe into dice Place in a stewpan W! 


stewpan and fry the “ olives,’”’ turning them 2 quarts of cold water (or, 1 allowed ns 
about so that they become equally browned parts of milk and wate add three . : 
all over. Pour } pint of stock or water into acarrot and turnip cut im pieces swees ape 
the pan, and let the contents simmer for two a bay-leaf, clove, pepper and salt, and oe 
hour Lift the ‘‘ olives’’ on to a hot dish: slowly for one and a_ halt hours ” 
thicken and flavour the gravy, let it re-boi! out the herbs, and chop the ie erage 
ind then pour it over the “olives thicken the soup with flout and boil 1! 
344 
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five minutes. Put the vegetables back and 


serve 


Rice Boiled with Raisins 

Wash 4 oz. of Patna rice and mix it with 
,oz. of stoned raisins, Tie loosely in a floured 
cloth, leaving space for the rice to swell. Put 
it into a large saucepan of cold water, 
bring to the boil, then boil for one and 
a half hours. Currants, sultanas, or 1 Ib. of 
peeled, cored, and cut-up apples may be 
substituted for the raisins. 

Forced rhubarb is plentiful at this time of 
the year, and provides a welcome change 
from apples. It should be stewed, or rather 
baked, in a covered jar or pie-dish in the 
oven with sugar, a very little water, and a 
thin strip of lemon peel. If the colour is too 


DEPARTMENT 


pale, add a few drops of cochineal. The 
“fool is made by mixing equal parts of 
stewed rhubarb and custard, and it is served 
in custard glasses with or without sponge 
fingers. 

Jam buns are easily prepared and are a 
good ‘stand-by ”’ for the busy housewife. 
Procure as many buns as are needed (stale 
ones can be bought cheaper than fresh, 
and are just as good for the purpose), 
split them open, pour a little boiling milk 
over each side, and spread thickly with jam. 
Place on a baking-tin in the oven till very 
hot. 

A tin of tomatoes yields sufficient pulp 
for both soup and sauce, and the ‘ best ”’ 
end of a neck of mutton will provide meat 
for Saturday's dinner and supper, 


HOME-MADE SLEEPING SOCKS: 


Or What to do with Worn-out ‘‘ All Wool’’ Underwear 
By HELEN BRUFORD 


HAT good sleeping socks may be made 
from the remains of once expensive 
woollen undergarments may not have 
occurred to the mind of even the most 


J __ Seem 
/ | 
Fola 
FIG. 1 


housewife—so ks, too, that will re- 


ay trom: 
pay the trouble of making, for they will be 
found W 
} 
heating 

ing the feet, as new ones are so often 
apt to do, 


We are not su 


arm and comfortable without over- 


Here be it cle arly understood 


sgesting using cotton goods, or 
“ven mixtures of 


cotton and wool, as these 


are at all times most unhealthy footwear 
and are therefore better put to other uses. 
Only pure woollen materials are suitable for 
our purpose. 

Let us take, for instance, the worn-out 
combinations of a child. Allowing them to 
be much worn and well darned, there yet 
remain portions that have escaped all hard 
wear, which, with careful manipulation, are 
more than sufficient to make a pair of socks 
to fit the late small owner. The pattern, 
which for convenience’ sake is cut in three 
pieces—viz. top, toe-piece, and foot—is 
shown in Fig. 1. We will commence by 
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cutting the garment open | lay the pattern as shoyy 
quite close to the seams; PX ’ in Fig. 3. The pieces 
this will enable us to lay ‘ / when unfolded, if ey 
the pieces out and examine | \ / correctly, should appear as 
them, holding them to the | \ / ' in Fig. 4. 

light that we may avoid the | \ | ' In the finished sock giy 
thin places ust ready to \ ‘ in Our illustration all si ul 
break into holes We shall | | have been first sewn wit 
find, no matter how worn | wool the same colour as t 
the sleeve, there is always ‘ | material, and afterwards 
a comparatively strong piece | opened and _ herring-boned 
just at the top from which } } ; Nae on each side of the sean 
we may cut the toe ; | FIG. 4 these turned over on tl 
other pieces will be found | right side having b 
on each side of the waist — worked with white to give something ofa 
just below the wear of the vides ornamental tinish to the whole. The seams at 
arms and reaching as far as the hips the heel and back were turned inside, whilst 
and again under the knee, while a large- the toe and foot seams were sewn so as to fold 
ized remnant may always be obtained from over on the right side, the top being rolled 
between the shoulders, which folded ovet over, also on the right side, and herring-bon 
will cut one of the tops (see Fie. 2): the tomatch. By this method there are no bung- 
other must be cut from one of the larger line scams, and our socks, though home- 
pieces obtained clsewhere. When cutting made, are by no means an offence to th 


ut the foot. again fold the material over and — eye of either the maker or wearer of them 


“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP FUNDS | 


Pie following is the statement of Funds received by ‘ Alison” up 
» September 3oth, rors, m connection with the Hlow, When and 
Where ( 
Ma Gillespr - 
\ ( Mua iret 
Kathilee He 
\ Helen Strot 
( 
\ 1) t | 
\ Ix \ kK. I. Cla 
H. | Kate A. M. 
( Frances M. 1 ton 
i | M. Slesse Ne Zeala 
D. H W tred 1 
( Kathlee ( 
( H Dora B Lale 
N \ 
( Less Violet's expenses, Jan. to Dec., 
2 
| F. B . I Balance £5 
34! 


| 


—— 


CONVERSATION :-CORNER 


CONDUCTED &Y 
R 


Into the Mist 

OMEONE has given a beautiful picture 
S of the coming of the New Year. \ 


dis going alone along a path across 


fields. [evening has come on—the even 

of a cold, damp day the bushes are 

r with the mist and the grass on 

le of the path ts sodden. Separating 

two ficlds is a hedge, and right across the path 
| child ay proaches with hesitating 

eager to be over, and vet afraid. But 
reaches the stile there as the finget 


Qld Father 11 «—vaunt, withered, vet 
He reaches down a hand as the child 
hes, and gently draws her over the 


here is the little girl on the top bat 


stile, and for the tirst time she sees 


» the field beyond But only for a few 
the mist is heavy on the ground 
view 1s | fen . . Sowe see the 
Year, the path right there, but veiled 
the mists of the future It as of the 
ot fogs that some objects are com- 
obscured, and that others stand out 
ore tha ual Simple walls and 
ess assume weird forms and 
ape and we are sometime 


ned, in spite of ourselves. On 
lerland of the future are fantasti 
| presently resolve themselve 

ry, not to sav welcome 

There are unexpected bends of 

of course, but many a pleasing 

» the iweller who takes courage 
journey, and there is even 

( ne about the wind-swept 


| 4 


the nt unshbine can 


The Mists of the Past 


thro 


ensible of the Providence that 


a veil over the future \re 

\ ble of the kindly veil that 

line Some people walk 
th 1 r heads half-twaste 

lo t Cl tol Only the future but 


and threatenm 
tle 4 understanding of 


ecome exaggerated mto 


to shay then 


They cannot leave the dead past to bury its 


dead, but must be haunted by its flickering 
shadows. 

Now the New Year is coming. What are 
vou going to leave behind with the Old 
Year? Will you not leave on this side of 
the stile the brooding on that old wrong, 
that morbid raking of an old-time failure 
which long ago should have been buried ? 
Will vou not let the kindly mist cover all the 
unlovely things, and let them quietly slip 
away 2?) Whatare vou going to leave behind ? 


Foolish Burdens 
AS American writer has well expressed 


what I want to sav: ‘One of the 
secrets of right living ts letting that go 
which absorbs our energies and retards our 
progress. We should let our unfortunate 
past experience drop into the world of 
oblivion. We should never reeall a. dis- 
agreeable memory or mistake unless it be 
to arm ourselves against falling into further 
errors If the past torments and haunts 
vou, cut it off sharply as if with a knife. Do 
not allow its shadow to darken your present 
or rob your future of its possibilities. — Profit 
by the lessons it has taught, but do not 
morbidly brood over them.” 

What are vou going to leave behind with 
the Old Year Some childish humours still 
surviving, some ugly habits still distressing 
you, some foolish pride hincering your walk ? 
Let's awav with them all, and start on this 
new path with lightened feet and brightened 
heart. There's many a sunny prospect, and 
many a tlowery nook straight ahead of us 
if we take to the path faithfull and boldly, 


<So 


New London Hostel for Women 
A FEW months ago Mrs. Archibald 


Mackirdy told in these pages the urgent 
need of some shelter for homeless women of 


yood character In response to her appeal 
our readers sent some 400 towards the cost 
of acquiring such aoshelter am very 
pleased to be able to report that the new 
London tlostel for Women was formally 
opened by TER EL the Duchess of Albany 


we, 
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on November oth. The guests met at Stein 
way Hall, W. Lord and Lady Brassey 
ccompanied the Duchess, and on the plat 
form were also Mrs. Booth, Mrs. Mackirdy, 
Commissioner Adelaide Cox of the Salvation 
Army, and the Rev. Archibald Fleming, 
M.A., D.D., who conducted the proceed- 
ings. At the proper moment little John M. 


Mackirdy, Mrs. Mackirdy’s son, handed to the 
Duchess the case containing a silver memento 
key of ‘ Mackirdy House,” and then Her 
Koval Highness rose and presented another 
ley to Mrs. Booth, to whom the management 
of the new hostel has been entrusted 

Fhe building, a five-storey and basement 
house in Titchfield Street, W., comprises 
twenty-six rooms of various sizes It is 
lecorated inside in three distinct colou 
chemes—green, blue, and oak. There is not 
a suggestion of the institution abont the 
premises, from the ample kitehen in the 
basement to light and airy atti The sweet 
and cosy bedrooms, arranged for the most 
part for three and 
be those of a good middle-class family. 
Besides the snowy quilted bed, cach room 


four persons cach, might 


has its oak-grained duchess and neat white- 
topped and closed cabinet besides chairs 
\ large mirror 1 also provided. The 
imitation wood-blocked floor covering in oak, 
and the tastefully papered walls, complete 
an inviting whol 

It is a cause for considerable satisfaction 
that THe Oviver readers have had their 
hare in this good work 


Se 
The New Bishop of Ripon 


D* DRURY, the new Bishop of Ripon, 
has long been, like his predecessor, a 
good friend of THe Quiver. As Bishop ot 
Sodor and Man his fame as scholar amd 
ulministrator travelled far beyond his native 
island, and the good wishes of all his friends 
eo with him as he takes the reins of 
eovernment in the great Dioeese of Kipon 

Meanwhile, Bishop Poyvd Carpenter has 
been installed Canon of Westminster, and 
as such we must get used to thinking oi 
him With dus greater leisure he will be 
able to devote more time to literary work 


Ile is continuing the little series ‘* Flow Shall 
I Study the Bibl "an our February 
number, and, as has already been intimated, 


has kindly consented to act as adjudicator 
In our new QOuotations Compectition 


sje 
In the Footsteps of Moses 


W'! are fairly well acquainted with the 
scenes of our Lord's hte and miuinistry 


Pictures and photographs have given us a 


quite clear impression of Jerusalem and 
Galilee, even if we have never trodden thos 
sacred spots. Asa matter of fact, thousands 
of people from this country every year visit 
the Holy Land and Egypt, and ar able to 
picture for themselves the surreundings of 
many of the Bible storics. But there is on 
land which has left a deep impress on the 
Bible narrative, yet which is almost unknown 
to us either by visit or photograph. Mount 
Sinai, where Moses received the Books of 
the Law, and where God revealed Himself 
to His people, the wilderness where th 
twelve tribes wandered, thirsted, and fasted 

this is an almost unknown land. I hay 
been fortunate to secure some unique phot 


graphs of this wonderful region, as well as 
traveller's account of a journey over tl 
actual scenes of the wilderness wanderings 
Ihese, under the title In the Footsteps 

Moses,”’ will form an important feature of 


my February number. 

se 
“Don't Worry" Section 
ALLPON, typhoid, consumptior 


other diseases are beings eradual 


stamped out from among us, but an alart 
feature Of present dav life is the increasing 
prevalence of nervous disorders * Wort 
is the disease of the age; it 1s respons 
for far more trouble, sickness, and death tha 
we have any conception of. Whilst others 
are fighting the tangible uls of consumpt 
and other diseases, we are going to hav 
little tilt at this intangible nerve-wreel 
habit In the February Quiver [am giv 
a‘ Don't Worry Section compr 
besides two forceful stories, a long art 
by Dr. Wilham 5S Sadler on “Can We Ke 
Stop Worrying What Worry 
and How We can Cure QOurseives of 
Phis will be worth reading 


Plums and Sweets . 
other contents ol the Febru 
issue will be most varied Phe nu 

ber will start with a long thrilling 5 


of a Rhodesian woman's courag 


that Saved,” by Gertrude Pag Hex 
Prothero Lewis contributes a charming Ht 
story, The Spectre’ whilst the Kev. 
Johnston Ross, M.A well known on © 
sides of the Atlantic, writes on 
Keligion.’ In the Home Department © 


Monica Bastin describes The Art 


making.’ 


a 
Wh 


The Companionship Motto—‘‘By Love Serve One Another’ 


art 


“The Quiver” 
Companionship 


Conducted by “ ALISON.” 


How, When and Where Corner, January, 1912. 


Probably you have all forgotten my wish 


Here’s a greeting ! for a magic carpet to transport me round 


Y DEAR COMPANTONS 
M 


A very happy New 
month of Happy Day 
every one of you 

Perhaps, in the gaic 
rejoicings, vou have for 


holiday experiences | 


not. But possibly I am = better off than 


That wish has 
Yet really [T have 
been to see some of out Companions at last. 


the world on a visiting tour. 
not been fulfilled, alas ! 


Year, and a Twelve- 
is my wish tor 
tv of the Christmas 
gotten your summer 


No magic carpet came to my aid, but very 
ordinary trains put me down at places where 
lave you [ have they live, and carried me through others 


where I could not stop. Do you want to 


ost of vou, as mv holiday did not arrive hear how my holiday was enriched by theit 


tl vou were at schor 


) again, or at work. kindness, and made jollier than it could 


mind-pictures of the holiday scenes, otherwise have been ? 
refore, are fresh And T shall try, by Well, “ to begin at the beginning,” as the 
ing pretty much in my mental picture — old-fashioned stories say 
ulery, to overlook the disagreeables of Just before I was to leave for the High- 
se winter days Have vou ever tried lands came a letter from Hilda Wilson, saving 
plan that the Macdutt Companions were to have 
some of the pictures that T put into my a sale tor our Fund on September 23rd 
lery in the autumn are wonderful sights “What fun,” [T remarked, “ to go and see 
or and mountain ; of opal seas and it!” Mrs. Wilsen wrote in so kind a fashior 
Aaming river waters ; others are of brillant when T put the suggestion to her that I 
les and rowan trees, whose colours no decided to go East instead of West, and visit 
im artist could pertectly repro luce Macdutt as a surprise.”’ And off went. 
But others are homely sceres in which Now Aberdeen lies on the route trom 
“me of vou actually appear I see one, tor Edinburgh to the Moray Firth coast. There- 
nee, of a bonny girl on her knees before fore | wrote to our three Companions there, 
“ans fire, commanding the tiniest, asking 1f we should meet. It really was good 
est black doggie vou could wish for t fortune to see them all. Jean Best showed 
lor his country the reward a me the sights of the city, for it was my first 
‘umptious biscuit ! visit to Aberdeen, and her aunt and she 
In another a lady, known to at least gave me true Seotti h hospitality in then 
you, walks in an old garden, cutting restful home. We had talk about Jean's 
titul late roses for a traveller. Yet “MViolet Magazine,”” which helps our Fund 
Sot a large school-hall where a so capitally, and ot our Companionship atiairs 
REP: merry boys and girls romp with joy generally I was tempted to tell the Christ 


laughter They h 
Hours of steady tol 
Tound 


Ind, feel like skippit 
i look of bewildert 


Is Taces. Let mi 


mas news, but that wouldn't have been fair 
Jean, as many others of you, 
likes especially to read our foreign Com- 


ive carned the fun 
and T, in the back- 
ig with them. But 


would it 


nent on some Com panions’ letters. We compared notes about 


explain our favourite writers and their books, and 
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I saw many treasures, and made friends with 


the hero of the “dying for his country 
picture. It was a cosy evening to remember 
for lone. I wish Aberdeen were not so fal 
! 

Phen, after leaving my hotel in the morn 
ing. I met Daisy Valentine, with whom T had 
a little walk and a little talk. Unhappily, 


about her mother, who was 
limited. 


she was anxious 


not 


Daisy is one ot 


well, therefore time was 


oul 


those home-helping girls ot 


whom mothers become rightly proud 
M ist half-hour in Aberdeen was spent 
with Elizabeth Milne, a plucky girl for whom 
we must wish the highest success in het 
profession. She is “ grinding hard at hei 
udies and examination work as a teacher 
At the end ef the two hours’ journey 
north, Mrs. Wilson met me in the Macdutt 
station Qh!' it was a wet afternoon! 
rhe sort % weather which shows plainly 
who are the enthusiasts and who are the 
lackers when there is work a-doing that 
demands a walk to the scene But the only 
Companions missing from that afternoon's 
her vere kept away by illness, to then 
disappointment as well as ours 
None but Hilda and her mother had known 
the secret until the last, when Mrs. West was 
et into it So we tried to conjecture what 
the children would say when they found that 
\liso vasn't a myth, but just an 
linary human being, and really here 
Hilda father ha plendid new buildings 
for | choo!, and the sale was held in the 
il, where < heandred children can 
Lyle Unhappuils hie was too ill to 


attend, but the opening speech was made by 
the Kev. W. W. Milne, minister of the 
Established Church, who kind 
words about Scheme 


said very 
oul 

When I arrived, most of the needlework 
things had been bought up, but there was 
toftee left 
treacle tofice ; 


delicious coco-nut ice and brown 
and the tea-tables were laden 
and Douglas Wilson 
a buttonhole of deep red carna- 


with scones and cakes 


found 


tions I heard that our friend the janitor 
had thought of the tlower stall for the first 
sale--in 19to that was—and_ had _ largeh 
furnished it trom his own. garden 
years it has been a profitable undertaking 
Fhe children were busy, the mother-helpers 


caretully doing such serious parts as taking 


care that no one was scalded with hot water 


and generally supervising It was fun seeing 


the surprise of the Companions when the 
learned who the stranger was. We were all 
introduced ; then I had some tea, and | 


announced that all the things 
ces, were sold. At that Mrs. 
tea-table, and the mon 
stall-holders. Th 
And when the 


Was ¢ xceeded 


and by it was 
excepta few cal 
West sat down by a 
began to come in trom th 
counting was exciting ! 

total of 43.15 


than betore 


vious veal 
became more eagel 
we clapped and t 


addition 


to 45 I7s and 


began \ 


romping mysterious 


3s. has been made since T left Macduff, tor 
is the sum Hilda has remitted. What 
And all out of t 


uplift for our Fund! 


litt little gifts and little purchases Jou 
tozether And what big stores of happines 
each ot t Macdutt Companions has 


WAITING FOR STOMERS. 


afterward 


ade by 
Of the 
kind 


llework 
TE Was 
brown 
e laden 
Wilson 
cama- 
janitor 
he first 
largeh 
Both 
taking 
helpers 
taking 
water 


THE MACDUFF COMPANIONS, 


Back R Left to Kight: Annie Watson, Margaret Wiseman, Cathie West, M. Jeanie I yall, Hilda Wilson (with two bows 
of ribbon in her hai), Mary Brown, Nellie West 
Second Kow: Jeanie Watson, William Wilson, Barbara Lyall, Gladys West, Jeanie McQueen, Katie Imlah, Bella Imlah. 
In Front—The Flower Stall Holders: William McQueen and Douglas Wilson 


from the doing! Here is a photograph of 
the stalls waiting for purchasers to come, and 
mother of the stall-holders—are they not a 
bonny party ? Tam sure you will echo my 


loving ** Thank you" to every member and 


inend who helped make such a fine success. 
[had a long chat with all the girls and boys, 
and, do you know, T have already received 
Minvitation to the sale! It will not 
* surprising if other Companions follow the 
lead of the Mac dutt group 

AsT stayed in Banff, which is just across the 
nver Deveron, for the week end, Hilda was 


apie me j Ss 
€to take me for a long walk on Sunday 


“moon. It was a radiant day. and we 
went over the clifis to the lovely bav, Tarlair, 
H which you may read in “ The Life of a 


a Naturalist We had tea with Mrs 
ilson at the s¢ hoo! house, and went together 


to chur 

wreh afterwards, Hilda has ac harming 
six 

Y Sister, Margaret, who quickly made 


nends with me, and e 


vervone was so kind 


that 

quite sorry to leave Macdutt 

ou will understand how | should like to 
have s 


topped at all the places on route where 
have Co 


bur Mpanmons—in Edinburgh, Bucks 
bury, 


Glaseoy 
Hasgow, etc but was unable to 


spare the time. On the way south T wanted 
to stop at Stirling, but could not ; and in 
Perth IT was able to make one call only. 
Charlie McCash had been ill, unfortunately, 
but Mrs. McCash let me see him tor a while 
in his room, and we had a happy little chat. 
Ife has sent me some books since— not for 
the competition, but for the slum babies of 
whom T wrote. Mrs. MeCash was the lady 
of the garden, and all she did to give me 
a pleasant time [T cannot tell. My roses 
travelled bravely, even to London, and lasted 
several days beyond the journey. Perhaps 
Margaret Begg and T will meet next time I 
am in Perth, and other Com- 
panions in different places when my next 
Seottish holiday comes along. And what 


who knows 


about English Companions, does someone 
sav Well, we shall see. Tt was very 
pleasant to find in so many places that Tht 
OUvIVER ts an established tamily institution 
By the time of my return there was a big 
pile ot letters waiting. You would under- 
stand the delay in acknowledgment of them, 
and of money gifts also. Ll will turn over 
some of the correspondence now, and read 


vou a tew extracts, 


ne 
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Kate A. M. Edwards (aged 17 ; Tpswi ha “There are 240 pupils in our school, and we ar 
: <4 all looking forward to next year (1912), when we 3 
new memover, writes going into a new building, which is being t bes 
We have take fur Oviver for several years, at now. We had a dear little bird, but a few wee 
ind T have been interested in your Corner for quite a ago we found him dead in his cage. My little sist 
long time, but I ha nly just plucked up enougt covered him up with flowers, and made a little gra 
‘ ize to jon lL eny reading the jolly letters for him, on which she puts flowers every day, 
the mie ers write, especially those t * T must close now, with kind regards, from 
ny lonists, as thev tell us so much of the tar- little triend MAkGUERITE BECK (age! 
away lands thev live in Ll do not think 1 have 
any panions in or near Ipswich, but shall mak: Madve Storey (Levburn and Harrogats 
ne, and perhaps [ can ge s ie of my frien t sends the fee of a school chum, who is calk 
join, and pe sister will as well I think alec 
s ‘ plendid, and | enclose a P.O. tor 6d Love Meppy We welcome her, and shal 
; vards the | | ind hope t end some mere have her eve ryday name soon, we hop 
ite! 


Welcome, Kate, and we hope others will aie 
i has just come over trom Denmark. 


Our 
soon join us in Ipswich 


Vargavet WV i Alvaston sends het 
quarterly subscription with an extra six 


Companion Ivy has been ill, we are sor 


to hear, but hope tor the promised letter 


soon 

DEINE MONILESS Our links with Jamaica are increased b 
vetting the most mares in my class the joining of Inez J. Aguilar (age 2 

during the week Bravo, Margaret Sav-la-Maa “For a long time I hay 


om 1) ; lali comes another » 
1 Dora Bs de (Hythe mes anoth wanted to join the HH W.W.C.,” she wnites 


collecting-book gilt [ really do think, t last Tam going to become a member 
ays she that we might very soon be havin ind send you my small subseription of 28 
another little adopted child What of ou Please accept it with all good wishes tama 
Christmas news, Dora : the Schen . was glad to read in the last 
Dora Stewart (Wandsworth Common) ; Te Oviver that Violet is getting on so well 
Shi y (New Zealand), who has just had het Where [ live is a sugar parish,” Inez co 
irthday and sends a posts tinucs, ind there are many sugar estat 
raph ; P. Cla (Shetheld it pretty to sec fields 
fred 1 (Louth who has begun het uvar canes; all the tree where the cane ss 
teaching career ; and Vera Wh, Black (Dane planted have to be cut down ; occasiond 
all send letters and gifts for our Fund iust a few might be left standing. I went 
hy ( Piymou Luc ol over one of the works once, and it was ver 
ook, and sent i ort interesting. We also have some very pret 
‘ Ton drive about here and some ot our sunset 
\ net to do lhe rer ith moon! ire very heautif 
/ Hit Phen we have little msects ¢ illed fireflies 
( shire anda ] and 2 Mm er | nd « led nier bot 
ho five a pretty at night \s you 
if ! Maul crite little Intel jour Inez can rite in interesting letter, anc! 
ul iro Worcest ( Cane Vu Lone to ny tron het 
rite del ful | letter, Kray B Bebington sends ! 
our Foreign r Hoprintitim ping orivate letter for 3 yurself,” wit 
ll tor oul bund From Gladys West ha 
M \ | i t was in Macdu! 
piet ttle t the ire dovel ‘ with the 
t the toy whi vou see here, and the other acco! 
panic the coupe of a new Companie 
Millicent B. Duncan (age 103 Maedul 
‘ A Glady re tly pa ed a musi examine 
t the tie th honour 
| of herectl, ch T should 
ou to ee if we can reproduce tt 
onl day. team had won two and drawn one out 
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‘Love’ isa Danish girl,”’ says Madge, “ and 


d we are 
we 


mine 


ut 
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6. BRANDAUER & Go, Lto, 
CIRGULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 


Spurt. 
SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


HOOPING COUGH 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157, Queen Victoria St., London, Eng 


TTT 7777777" 


Of Supreme Importance 


in every House 
is a supply of absolutely pure 
and germ-free water. 


The use of a 


Berkefeld 
Filter 


will ensure this. 


Highly 
recommended 
by the 
Medical 
Profession, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue “ P.” 


The Berkefeld Filter Co., Ltd., 
121, Oxford St., London, W. 


You have always time to keep 

your metal work bright —a 

little rub with Brasso is all 
that is needed. 
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ANNUAL 


Christmas, I9II. Now Ready. 


SIX Great Stories of Present Day Life, 
by Six of the Best Present Day Authors. 


Geo. R. Sims Illustrated Frank Dadd 


Max Pemberton by R. Caton Woodville 


W. Pett Ridge THE BEST Will Owen 
Dick Donovan ARTISTS Harry Furniss 


Fergus Hume Chas. Pears 
aad J. C. Doll 
| Frank T. Bullen . C. Dollman. 
the day. 
with 
TWO PAGES of MUSIC 
and 


FOUR Full pages of COLOURED Illustrations 
of the Old Humorous Devonshire Song 


“Uncle Tom Cobleigh” (Widdicombe Fair), 


also 


THREE Beautiful 
PRESENTATION PLATES 


Each printed in TWELVE Colours. 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. 


“THE QUIVER” COMPANIONSHIP 


four matches —‘“ not a bad record, is The next letter is Milda Wil on’s, and 
” am sure you will like to read it. 
hel Young (Syl hampton had filled uy ALISON, — We i etting eXams 
nother card, and asks for a book this time so T have been busy. [ hope you enjoved 
hobhiday vou got lo weather I have leasant 
[uy J. Thomson (Cushnie ) has got the splet here. St was awidlie kind 
| amount of 20s. on her collecting book. of vou to come. The Companionship seems so very 
real—much more so than before 
‘on must have worked vigorously, Mary ! sce ; 

You must have Well, you asked us to tell vou exactly what we 
Wi have the pleasure of welcoming our first did at the bazaar, so 1 will tell vou nav experience 
French Companion, Monsieur J. A. Henne I was at the work-stall. When the people began to 
7 come in was very shy, and felt inclined to hide 
se 23; Paris), and another Hrisit membet myself. However, I soon plucked up courage, for I 
» Chas Hort (age S&S; ¢ elbridge, co nick up mv mind that what [] ul to do had to be 


done bought some tottee, and soon after the 
Kildare Our frst Carlisle member is minister, Mr. Milne, opened’ the sate. Then the 


Snuth (age to Lucy (age people began to buy I had difficulty in keeping 
ns us in Sunderland ; Wathleen Perry (age some persons from handling the things. My money. 


s box soon became pretty full, and | took a look round 
t Cradley Heath, and Dorts M. Trott to see what the other girls were doing. When I came 


) at Bideford wk a bevy of girls were 
Pe uting for me to it J 
/ Hendei } Stir- would t their t et 

g) returns his collecting md soon satisti hem. 

I was very in- lhen, after IT had hia few 
nore things, Gladvs came to 
sted,” he says, mn sk me it I would take tea 


maps which were ier, as 

V just then. Twas hunger 

had taken no dinne 
excited; and I tock 


in the October 


ber of THE Oviver 


a ¢ tea \ few minutes 
What a videspread Com aiter we had finished, vou, 
ours Is It Alison, came in. Then, 

as \ snow, introduced all 

Fiery Cross ’ were to she 
round, as of old, now almost tinished,and everv- 


to summon all our clan thing was sold. Then Gladvs’s 
meet in certain 
re would be 
mpanions from almost 

quarter of the 


Isabel Taylor (Rosehall 


by Invershin) sends a gift 


book hich ind ai long interesting 
Ida Joi (Cardit letter, T like the Cor 
also here inal ner,’ she says: “ whe 
the quarter Phei IVY SLESSER. there are many letters in 
| been very it, they are all so interest 
hope she is quite strong again ing.’ Tsabel is among the clever girls who 
surprised to see Frieda Martin's can knit and read at the same time *Tam 
nting onan envelope bearing the St reading ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ by Dickens, and 
postmark instead of the familiar before that T read * John Knox's Bairns,’ by 
stamp [was not at all well in’ Margaret H. Robertson fam knitting a 
she writes, ‘so mothet brought pair of baby’s stockings, and finished a pai 
flor a change hke England very for myself a tew days ago.” 
LT hay een a good many thines.”’ Dorothy Powell (Carditt: has sent me a eift 
the English air will make you tor the Fund, two letters and a card, as well 
' more, Frieda I shall note all is a& competition paper ; hence Tam deeply 
ibout the badye im her debt ! She was interested in the Snow 
k ends me two long letters and drop Garden, and intended planting some 
from Valparaiso, her new bulbs mm her “pateh.” Her friend, next 
t State Where she is hoping to door but one,” is a ¢ OMIpPAanion, owe talk 
Inends for us Her tather was over all ow plans together.” That is ideal 
md, and Alice was wishing isn't it 
ld all 


ll come here to live. More about Isabel Hale (Nathalia, Australia) is a 


another day. 


generous as ever, and wish T could quote 


f 
| 
| 
join 
if 
H 
| 
| | 
| 
( 
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delightful letters—-but look 


! Two of her friends 


from her two 
how our Corner is filling 
have to be welcomed as Companions. They 
Pearl and Besste (age 10 
and both live in Nathalia. Violet's 


Write soon, both 


are (ace 13 
Parsons, 
photo has interested them. 


of you, if you please 


With her competition paper Hilda Broom- 
head (Bakewell) also sent a gift; and it was 
a pleasure to hear again from dla Neale 


(Toddington 

Ballater I have received another 
from Forbes. Among hei 
ball at Balmoral, 
and Princess Mary 


From 
gift and letter 
summer pleasures was a 
at which ‘ Oueen Mary 
were present 

{iny 1 
from her far 
She has two 


the Fund 


away home in British Columbia 


uff sends two dollars for 


illes to evele to school, but a 


new building is being provided, and it will 
only take ‘one minute to ride there.” 
That is the last of one pile of letters, and 


there are still 
thought you 


and 


could crowd 


the other is just as big, 
all the competition papers 
must hear all the news we in, 
and am keeping the papers till next month 
Just a glimp e at those other lette: 


Ralph Hill 


business, and said he 


cheerily about lis 


Wwrot 


would have quite a 


nice little sum for the Fund by Christmas 
James Mel) ent an interesting note about 
Peebl Viola de Villiers’ letter trom South 
Mtrica [ am keeping for another Cornet 
Kvangeline St Nelson is at work, learning 
dressmaking. Good luck to you, Evangeline 
iv we all Vaud Gill (Hove has been 
learning to ride a bicycle Varton MePhai 
is at the Edinburgh Ladi College, and 
finds it a great change trom her old school 
in Salen We are going in tor the [Inter 
mediate n March, and a lot of the girls are 
stewing ’” tor it 

Helen Sti (Wheathamp tead ts to learn 
elocution th vinter Iam very glad 
he rite that Violet 1 O happy and 
Wish as you wish, that we shall in time be 


able to make more children just as happy’ 
Pegey 
with her prize book 
to tind 
which I 


lian (Buecksburn) was delighted 


‘T was much puzzled 
names ot 


Out the some of the birds 


saw in my holidays, so the book 


will indeed be a help to me 


I am in th 
head master’s class now, and am strugelir 
with my lessons.”’ 
J 
Dundee, 
photograplis 
(Melbourne 
Also trom 


Hilda Otway 


(KNirriemui wrote 
send other pret 
and Muriel D 
there are entertaining letters 
Ielicabeth (Aberdee 


(Grenada); Winnie W 


and hopes 10 
From Olt 


(Hornsey Li Grant (Beauly) ; Mag 
Gillespie (Airdrie), and others. My thanks 
to everyone 


The New Competition 


Next month [ will tell you the 


two competition and will show you 
letter from Violet oO vol have son 
Spec ial to anti Several of our! 
bers seem cager tor another Puzzle | 


petition. [ ask this month for ons 


puzzles to set competitions. PI 
send me al goo. ones as 
compose Keach one entering the 
petition must send at least tour; not 
may be of the same kind of puzzle 
must be «a/ not 
our Competition Rule please, a d 
have all papers by January 31st Phe tor 
Companio may compete as usual 
On pa sO vou ll tind our thi 


holder 


NOTES 


as vlad to welcome as members of the Corne) yeaders VOuns 
flo enjov the chats. The isa the advertisement li 

The Ce pr fition Rules a thre onl th 4 med 
(a) Ov ule of the paper o vill 
(b) Th full nam addy l fi pa 
(c) A last birthday is to | lated al 

Foreign and Colonial Companions are allowed an extra month. 

A prize is given to every Companion who gets twelve others to pon 


4 
+ 


= 
list of gifts received up to 
tember 
Good-bye, all. Your friend, 
If the writer of the anonymous post 
(postman Llawkste ul) will ku ll 
name and addre ‘Alison will be piea 
to reply to the queries raised thereon. 
| 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League 
By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


T is not easy to think of any right- 
| minded person at this season getting 
fairly under way with anything until he has 
wished his readers a Happy New Year. I 
heartily do so now. No one has ever had 
more kindness at the hands of readers than 
I have, and it makes me admire their 
patience, but still more admire their kindly 
dispositions. 

But, of course, the point of points at the 
present time is: What's to be the worth 
of the New Year to others and myself, and 
others through myself? Is it simply to 
come and go, like the drift of the tide, or 
sit to come and go like a grateful shower 
which has revived some drooping thing, or 
given a start to some slumbering seed, and 
so leave a blessing which shall abide long 
alter 1912 has passed away ? 

New Year Resolutions 

I know all about the bitter resolve never 
gain to make any good resolutions. So 

iny have been made, yet have turned out 
vorse than water spilled on the sand, for 
hile the sand was nothing enriched, some 
exceedingly good water was lost. I know 
all about that, and by experience have 
unt that the resolve never to make any 
ore good resolves, even on the threshold 
such a favouring opportunity as a new 

r, is one of the foolishest resolutions we 
‘ver do make. For what is our life? A 
Teep at first, then an effort to stand, then 
ble on tumble with sundry nasty bruises 


only mother’s kiss can heal, but by 
ping at it, instead of resolving to remain 
ted lor ever and ever, we do learn to 
‘k and run, and even play football with 
y an average of side-slips. 


The Disillusion Illusion 
It is much the same with good resolutions 
hd their ultimate results. Sometimes the 
Ssest illusion we fall into is when we say 
ve have been disillusioned. We then pride 
een on “knowing the world” and 
“owing life, and we are thoroughly con- 


Vince; 
*d that we are right Save the mark! 
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It may need a few years and a few experi- 
ences more, but the time comes when we 
find that we were never so much the victims 
of illusion as when we concluded in our 
little sapiency that we had been dis- 
illusioned, for we have then discovered that 
the fault was not in the fact of the case, 
but in our own blindness and stupidity in 
not knowing how to handle it. But then 
it is often too late to go back. 

“On reason build resolve, 

That noblest fabric in the mind of man,” 

And one at least of the best resolutions 
we can make on the eve of a new year (for 
it is one which includes almost all others) 
is the resolve to try to make some hapless 
one happy in the coming year. No blessing 
can come to us direct; it always comes 
obliquely, for it is only as we give we get, 
and only as we go out from ourselves in 
love to others that happiness slips into our 
own hearts—when we are not looking, as 
it were. 

To Take a Cripple to the Heart 

Take some crippled child into your loving 
care during the coming year; in all the 
earth few need the loving kindness more. 
There are twelve thousand puir crippled 
bairnies in London alone, and their lot is 
very lonely, and often very dreary, and 
they are children. That meansso much! I 
think sometimes of the crowd standing 
round a wee frightened lassie crying in the 
street—she was “lost,” and every moment 
was getting more frantic, while the crowd 
looked stolidly on, till a big, motherly 
Irishwoman elbowed them out of the way, 
and lifting the child to her motherly bosom, 
said, “* W'at ye all staring at the bairn for, 
ye donkeys? Carnt ye see what the 
darlin’ wants is a hiss ?"’ It is what these 
wee lonesome cripples need—a_ kiss, or 
something like it. And who, young or old, 
can’t give it? And who, young or old, 
isn't the better for giving it ? 

But it isn’t everyone who has time or 
opportunity to go down to the slums. They 
may wish they could, for they have good 
hearts, but they live far away from London, 
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New Members for the Month 
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1) t 
London \ 
Saloy 
Mi 
Iwill 
M. 1 
Crert 


nzham, Berks; Miss’ Em 

London, N Miss Margaret 

) Mi Sessie Hunt 

n, N.W M G Humphreys 
| ind’ Mrs. Inglis, Simla 

t t Hants; Miss Alice 

i London, S.E.: Misses 

Mill lou Market Drayt 


t rne, Hants; Miss 
Brit West Indies 


vden, Hitchin, Hetts, 
YW. Bi Class), Welling 


M Mabel Madden, Bedford 
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ITPAYS TO BE SLENDER 


figure and gracetul bearing 
mean so much to a woman in business 
r society, that her dismay at discovering 

is suddenly getting stout is easily under- 

‘ood. Fatness is a real misfortune nowa- 
WS: one cannot atford to be over-fat—it 

iys to be slender ; and the most important 

ngs are personal appearance, strength, 
lenergy. Many anxious persons, appalled 
their quickly increasing weight. attempt 
Starve down their fatness, and thus 
utply evils. Treatments based on limited 
drugs, sweating. cathartics. and ex- 
sive exercising are not only extremely 
mg, but are quite 


useless to cure 


rhs If these abuses make a person 
thinnet lor the time being, they also mak« 
rat her) limp, loose-skinned, and pale- 
“ced, and that certainly does not pay. 

Now the famous Antipon treatment will 
: only lastingly relieve you of your grow- 
(With the serious risk of beeom- 
Obese), but will prevent the 
eradicating over-fatness by permanently 
cause—that is, the stubborn 
‘normal tendency t. 


to accumulate needless 
and Unwholes n 


adipose matter the 
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system. This useless matter floats in the 
blood (which it vitiates), and clogs the 
various tissues and fibres, preventing the 
proper nourishment of those tissues and 
fibres. and thus causing general malnutri- 
tion. By remedying this state of things 
Antipon performs real reconstructive 
work. Beauty of form, muscular power, 
nerve force—in a word, physical and mental 
fitness and staying power—depend upon it, 

Antipon also restores appetite and pertects 
the various alimentary processes, so_ that 
each day’s treatment adds its quota of 
strength. Meanwhile there is a decrease of 
weight daily ; within the first day and might 
something between 8 oz. and 3 Ib. is removed. 
The disfiguring facial excess fat is taken off 
without wrinkling. The recovery of slender 
beauty is general. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
and 4s. 6d., by Chemists, Stores, ete., 01 
in the event of difficulty may be had (on 
remitting amount). privately packed, car- 
riage paid in the United Kingdom, direct 
from the Antipon Company, Olmar Street, 
London, $.E. 

Antipon can be had from stock or on order 
from all Druggists and Stores in the Colonies 
and India, and is stocked by wholesale houses 
throughout the world. 
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@ IF YOU HAVE 


Heartburn, Headache, Gout, 
Biliousness, or Acidity of the 
Stomach, 

Try 


HENRY’S 
CALCINED 
MAGNESIA. 


This remedy was first prepared by Dr. Thomas 
Henry of Manchester, in the year 1772, and has 
been before the public for one hundred and thirty- 
nine years—surely a wonderful record, and proof 
of its remarkable medicinal value. t is prepared 
with scrupulous care, and is free from Taste, Smell, 
or Roughness of the Palate. 

One dose will relieve Heartburn, and a few doses 
will correct Acidity . Gout, Headache. and Biliousness 

It is the mildest and safest aperient for the most 
delicate constitutions, and can be given to children 
in early infancy. 

Sole Makers 
Thomas and William Henry, Manchester, 
Price 29 and 46 per bottle. 

Can be obtained from all the leading chemists 

in the U nite d Kingdo am and abroad U nited 

States Messrs. Schieflelin & Co., 170 & 172 

William Street, New York France Messrs. 

Roberts & Co., 5. Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


Be Sure that you get 


| Henry's Calcined Magnesia. 


BY SPECIAL & APPOINTMENT, 


MURPHY & ORR, 
IRISH LINEN & LACE 


PURE LINEN CAMBRIC HANDKFS 


Gent.'s from to 


d 
lain Bordered ,, 


Ladies’ Hemstitched 26" 
Bordered 3/9 13/- 
TABLE LINEN, 
BED LINEN, 


HOUSE LINEN and Linen of every description. 


MURPHY & ORR BELFAST, IRELAND, 


MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beaut!fies, Nourtshes It. 
Nothing equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. olden Colour for Fair Halr. 


Dept. 
118 


Of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 


A BY ‘USE OF 


CULARS 
ARNOLD 


for PLEASURE & 
for your Friends. 


Wools 


particularly 


We supply Knitting 
cheaply in all shades, an! of specially 
good quality. for the fashionable Long 
Coats, Caps, \c. \lso for charity 
work. 
Send for Catalogue to 


JEVONS & MELLOR, Birmingham. 


EGGS IN WINTER 


One of our customers writes that bis 
10 hens Lild 997 eggs In # weeks, from 
t., 1910, to April, 191, an average of 
r 4 eggs per hen every week Let 
yo ir birds do the sametor you. Write for 


FREE SAMPLE OF UVECO POULTRY FO00 


giving your own and your devler's 
name and address, Write now please 


Uveco Cereals Ld. 34 Brunswick St. Liverpool 


BABY OUGHT TO HAV 


Gold Medals, 
London, 
Neave’s Food 1900 & 1906; 
has for many pai Paris 
years been 
used in the 
=< el Contains all the essentials for flesh and bone forming in & 
exceptional degree, assists teething and relieves infantile constipation. 
cairn 
Sir CHAS A. CAMERON, C.B, M D., Medical Officer of Heaith for A MOTHER'S TESTIMONY. 
Gardens, Belfast Willie, was 
hes excellent Food, admir: tbly adapted to the wants loctors, a ted a ther. ao a6 vi ed thal 
NEARLY 90 YEARS REPUTATION. him. He isa fine heal hy boy now, and his Hes sas 
iT 
Useful Booklet “HINTS ABOUT BABY,” sent post free on application; sampi ie 
postage— mention this paper. JOSIAH Ro NEAVE & CO., FoRDINGBRIDGE 


'E 


NEAVE'S FOOD. 


| 


Sunday School Pages 


POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


|ANUARY 7th, THE BIRTH OF JOHN 
‘THE BAPTIS. FORETOLD 


Luke i. 5-23 
TO Empuasise. (1) The angel's message 
Zacharias 2) Zacharias’s doubt (3) 


The punishment of doubt. 
In Touch with God 

HE Rev. H. Elvet Lewis tells of a 
friend of his, a Christian minister, 
who at the height of the Welsh Revival was 
proached by a faithful old man, a humble 
saint in his church, and asked the question, 
Can vou guess what is the happiest time 
Phe minister thought 


in 


have in religion ? 
» could easily answer, and so he = said, 
Why, we are all as happy as we can be 
iring these revival days, and at our prayer 
ieetings night after might.’ The old man 
eemed somewhat taken aback * Well,” 
said, “ that is true, but T was not think- 
¢ about that Irv again.”” The minister 
lid try again, suggesting to the aged saint 
his happiest moments were probably 
those spent in prayel ‘That is nearer 
said the old man, “ but it is not exactly 
in I pray. It is when T have done 
raving and God and T are just chatting.” 
Zacharias was a man of prayer, spending 
nuch of his time in the presence of the Lord, 
fo Him he took all the desires of his heart, 
and into the ears of God both Zacharias 
and Eli-abeth poured the petition for a 
son, The strange thing is that when God 
sent His angel to tell Zacharias that his 
praver for a son had been heard, he cid not 
tive the promise with glad contidence 
tually doubted the word of God 
There are many like Zacharias to-day. 
ask God for something, and are sur- 
rised when their praver Is answered It 
¢lived more in touch with God we would 
W how to pray so as to get everything 
ttwe asked, and the answers would come 
Sa surprise but as the natural cense- 
ce ol our asking 


iANUARY Ith. THE BIRTH OF JOHN 
THE BAPTIST 
EMPHASISE, 1) God's promise ful- 


— The naming of the child. (3) 
4acharias's song f 


IT is tol 


lof James Gilmour, the ereat marty1 
to Mongolia, that when he first 

the frontier into that torbidding 


country, and his eyes caught the gleams of 
the first hut, he knelt and gave God thanks 
for a redeemed Mongolia. With the eye 
of faith he saw what God would accomplish 
through the preaching of the Word, and 
before one word of the Gospel had been 
declared he thanked God for what He was 
going to do, just as though it were already 
a visible reality. 

That incident is suggested by the praise 
of Zacharias. The son has been born, as 
promised by God, and, understanding the 
meaning of his coming and of the part he was 
io play as the forerunner of the Christ, he 
breaks out into thanksgiving. 


The Hope of the Future 

Zacharias rejoiced because he had a vision 
of the future, for he saw in the coming 
Christ, whose way his son was to prepare, 
the mighty One who would deliver His 
people. Have we not similar reason for 
rejoicing as we look into the future and 
see the coming triumph of our Lord ? 
“My hope for the future,” says Dr. Campbell 
Morgan, “is not built on this philosophy, 
or that theory, or this ideal, but upon the 
Christ of to-day, who is the Christ of 
yesterday. My vision of the living Lord 
is that which tells me that the revelation 
is the pattern of things which are to be 
through all human society; that the 
redemption is the power through which 
these things are to come; that the rule is 
the process by which He will administer 
the power for the realisation of the pattern, 
and the restoration is the glorious prophecy 
of that time when the anthem of heaven 
shall be, * Babylon is fallen, and the king- 
dom of the world has become the kingdom 
of our God and His Christ.’ ”’ 


JANUARY 2Ist. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST 
Luke ii. 1-20 
Points TO EMPHASISE 1) The angels’ visit to 
the shepherds. (2) The shepherds seeking the 
Christ, 3) The witnessing shepherds. 
In his beautiful short Life of Christ, Dr. 
Stalker pictures the scene around the ¢ radle 
of our Lord. “ First came the shepherds 
from the neighbouring fields,”’ he writes. 
Phat which was unnoticed by the kings 
and great ones of this world was so absorb- 
ing a theme to the princes of heaven that 
they burst the bounds of the invisibility 
in which they shroud themselves, in order 
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to express their jov and explain the sig 
nifica ec of th ereat event And, seeking 
t st ) heart to which they 
co they tound them 
! pherad living the life 
t ) rin the sugges 
tive fields where Jacob had kept his tlock 
re Od and Kuth had been wedded, 
re David, the great Old Testament 
| outh, and there, by 
idy oi t rets and needs of then 
wn | int le tur more of the nature 
ot Ss ) > wa to come than thi 
Pp religious pomp ot the 
burrowing without the 
eve 1 mw the prophecies of the Old 
Pestament el directed them here 
ind they hastened to the 
mwwn to tind Phe were the repre 
( nt people, with the 
eart who atterwards 
11 disciple 

The Believing Shepherds 
| re ere oO two points worth noting 
rd to hepherd Phey beheved 
| tly 1 | t were spoken by the 
{ ] te not to test 
Live lout to behold 
1 t they had been told 
( new In both 
{ example to ou It we 
tlic rd ot the Lord and gave our 
cone t, other vould know 
turn to Witnessing 
i luctive of ble n to 


JANUARY 28th. THE PRESENTATION 


IN THE TEMPLE 


Je things must be piritually discerned 

ec thus it often happens that to the esi 
revealed those things which al 

( the nd the ! 

4 

ine 

awinges reproa dan this maga a 


ing the temple of the Lord,” to ag 


could have been less noticed by the priest 


for Mary, instead of offering the sacrifo, 


usual in such cases, could only afford ¢ 
turtle doves, the offering of the - 
Yet there were eyes looking on, undaz 
by the shows and glitter of the 

from which His poverty could not cone 
Simeon, an aged saint, who 
answer to many prayers had _ received 
secret promise that he should not dic 


he had seen the Messiah, met the pare 


and the child, when suddenly it shot t roug 


him hke a tlash of hghtning that this 


last was He, and, taking Him up in his 


arms, he praised God tor the advent oft 


Light to hehten the Gentiles and the Glor 


of This people Isra l While he was 


speaking, another witness joined the grou 


al 
t in the courts of the Lord 


had puriti 1 the eve of het spirit 


cuphrasy and rue of prayer and _ fast 
till it could pierce with prophetic 


the veils of sense She united her test 


mony to the old man’s, praising God 


confirming the mighty secret to tl 


expectant ouls who were looking 


redemption Isracl 


Near to God 


It 1s nificant that those who re 
nised the infant Christ were saints of G 
vho lived near to Him rheir spint 
ense was keen. The same thing ts happe 
ne to-da Ihe men and wome! 


live in communion with God recognise 
Jesus Christ His Son and acknowledge H 
as such betore the world; the met 
women who deny His Deity are thos 
are out of touch with the Father ar 


piritual vision is dark and ¢ loudy 


ain quote 
Dr. Stalker ; but few visitors to the 


aimtly widow, who lit 
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How they grow | 
When the Food is right. 


A year on Grape-Nuts makes a big difference in any boy. This 
food supplies the necessary elements in proper form and balance 
to meet the body's demand during its period of most rapid growth. 


Grape-Nuts 


merely build. It nourishes and erects a 
bulwark against disease, arming youth with strong constitutions 
for life's battles. 


From infancy onward there is no better food than Grape-Nuts, 


and many a fond mother prides herself on sturdy sons and 


handsome daughters reared on this splendid food. 


“THERE’S A REASON.” 
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‘A NEW YEAR'S TALK 


Mainly about The League of Loving Hearts 
By THE EDITOR 


year one vicious habit rooted 

“4 out in time might make the worst 
man good,” said good Benjamin 
Franklin, and I remember the time when 
I sedulously resolved each year to at 
least root out “ one vicious habit.” 

Alas! it is like weeding the garden. 
One weed per week, or even one patch 
weeded per week, does not seem to produce 
much in the way of a garden, and in my 
garden at least I am no longer content 
with weeding, but have put in some bulbs 
and plants, with the hope that the more 
« ound occupied by good flowers, the less 
there will be vacant for weeds. 

It seems to me that with the gardens 
of our lives there is always a considerable 
amount of weeding to do, but that this of 
itself is not sufficient ; we have to put in 
something definite if we are to produce the 
good fruit or the lovely flower. 

I cannot help just now but be impressed 
with the possibilities of that vacant garden, 


sO 


of Loving Hearts helps to support. Her 
are ten socicties, carefully chosen because 
of their broad, catholic work —wor 
amongst the poorest and the neediest 
amongst the aged and sick, amongst the 
sailors and the rising generation. I ask 
for a New Year's Resolve on the part of 
all my readers to join the League. 
Many of my readers are already men- 
bers of the League of Loving Hearts ; may 
I remind them that their subscription for 


the New Ycar now becomes due? But 
I want thousands more to join. The 
minimum subseription is one shilling 


None of this sum is deducted for office 
expenses ; all moneys received are divided 
in equal proporuons between the tea 
societies we help to support. 

May I plead for a whole shoal of New 
Year letters ? Wish THE QUIVER mam 
happy New Years, if you like, but send 
a subscription—of tive pounds, one pound 
or a shilling, just what you can and wil- 


the New Year, and among the many to the League of Loving Hearts. 
plants that might be grown I want to New members should fill in the coupon 
suggest one small root, and that of the below, and a handsome certificate d 
charitable order. I want to put in an membership will be sent 
early plea for the work of the great The following is the list of the societies 
philanthropic societies which the League whom we help to support : 

Dk, BARNAKDO's HOMES, Stepney Causeway, 

ScHoor Unton, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W,C. 

Cuurcn AkMy, <<, Bryanston Street 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Mare Street, Hackney, | 

Miss AGNES Weston's WorkK, Royal Sailors’ Rest. Portsmouth 

THt Ouren’s Hospital FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, 

Lonpon City Mission, Bridewell Place, E.¢ 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, E.¢ 

OF ENGLAND SocieTY FOR PROvipING Homes FOR AND STRAYS, 

Town Ha Ke yton Road, 
British Home AND Hospitat rok INCURKABLES, 72 Cheapside, F.C 


COUPON. 


and forward a Certificate. 
(Signed)...... 


Address............ 


The League of Loving Hearts. 
Go the Editor, * The Quiver,” 


Please enrol me as a Member of the Ioeague of Jooving Hears 
J enclose One Shilling. 


Joa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, &.€. 
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THESE FIRES 


if your premises 
are protected with 


KYL-FYRE 


THE FIRE EXTINCUISHER 


which affords the best escape 
from fire because it is instanta- 
neous in effect. 


PRICE each. 


KYL-FYRE,” Limited, 


Registered Office: EASTBOURNE. 


Loxpon : 7. MARK LANE. EC. Maxcnester : MARKET STREET. 


Best to let the Bootmaker 
fix your ‘Wood- Milnes.’ 


Sunk, as they should be, almost flush with 
the leather, ‘ Wood-Milne’ Rubber Heels yield 
the utmost satisfaction. So fixed, ‘Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels neither skid nor break away, but 
wear slowly, evenly, and comfortably to an 
honourable old age. Save your nerves, save 
your energy, save your pocket— 

The Wood-Milne Rubber Wear ‘Wood-Milnes.’ 

Heels now being made in 

Brown ot Grey See the name ‘Wood- 

most ‘springy,’ durable, on every 


comfortable, and luxurious ° 
els ever manufac tured, gen uine heel. 


Wood-Milne 


Rubber 
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A BIG BENEFIT from 


ill-health is gained by the regular use of 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 
Keep these reliable remedies always in the 
house. Make it a rule to use them when 
you are out of sorts and so strengthen 
your constitution. 
The Pills have positively no equal for 


clearing the system and putting the liver 


and kidneys in functional order, without 
pain or griping. They absolutely cure 
constipation, biliousness, sick-headache and 
dizziness. Females of every pe find 
them an invaluable remedy and aid 

The Ointment gives almost immediate 


reliet in cases of Rheumatism, Lumbago, 
Stiffness of the Joints and Limbs, and 
kindred ills. It cures Bad Legs, Sores, 
Boils, Wounds, Chilblains and Chapped 
hands, and is marvellous in cases of 
Home Accidents, such as Cuts, Burns, 
Bruises, Scalds, &c., and is most bien 
cious in ¢* treatment of Hoarseness and 
Tightness of the Chest. 

HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT 
have maintained their reputation for 
Three Quarters of a Century. Keep them 
always handy. Accept no Substitutes. 

Of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors, 
114,29 and 46 per box or pot. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS & ‘OINTMENT 


Are manufactured only at 113 Southwark Street, London, where advice may be obtained 
daily (Saturday's cxcepted), between the hours of 12 and 4, or by post. 
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Makers to HLM. the Kin g, H.M. the Queen, and H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
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A QUITE NEW CONFECTION 


» added vet another dainty 
nfections, and are 
chocolate with an 


Messrs. PEEK, FREAN have 
to their already long list of ¢ 
now producing a delicious 
elusively fascinating flavour 
rhe makers guarantee that only the very finest 
beans procurable are used in this new and 
te confection, and both the flavour and the 
ippearance of ‘* ALe attest the truth of this 
statement. The creamy texture which forms one of 
the chief charms of this chocolate results partly 
from the fact that Meltis is practically all choco 
late (not sugar or some other substance with just a 
1g of the cocoa bean), and partly from the 
laborately perfect machinery employed in the 
manipulation of the choice ingredients. 

Meltis is packed in several dainty forms, the 
and Neapolitan being <pecially aitractive. 
obtained from all grocers and con- 
ypular prices. 


it can be 
fectioners, and is sold at ]| 


FOR HEALTH AND COMFORT 


Arr. true lovers of hand-knit Shetland goods—and 


ich lovers may be counted by thousands—should 
make early acquaintance with the delightful 
specialties now being offered by Messrs. James 
Spence and Co., Princes Square, Glasgow The 
la scarves—two to tw ind three-quarter yards 
long—at from 7s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. each, make quite 


irming gifts that will be most thoroughly appre- 


ted by the outdoor girl; and the lace shawls, 


from one yard square to two and a | ards :qvuare 
price, trom 4s. 6d. to ris, Od.), represent the very 
ideal of cosy comfort for indoor wear. Gloves, 
short and long, ebb. «ks and sleeping stock 
Ings, spencers, vests, nd combinati ns tor children 

l adult Hl up th t of these genuinely sand 


g mienta, all made from the very fine 
real Shetland wool. Messrs 


t quality 
James Spence and Co 


standard make of 


well 
unshrinkable wincey, a material that is absolutely 
satisfactory in wash and wear Patterns of all the 
vest designs of this beautiful fabric will gladly 
b nt on application to the address given above 
Pur word * Seccot * has almost entered into the 


which are and which make both in 
teresting and instructive reading, 


given away, 


THE attention of our readers is directed to the book 
of patterns of the Calico Printers’ Association 
which is now being In Various magazines, 

The daintily mounted patterns in the Inst, g 
though they are evidently only a very gy 
selection of the Association's productions, are 
sufficient to show that the requirements of all cla 
of society are supplied by the Calico Printers 
largest association of its kind in the world, ‘ 

One of the cloths, the Regatta Shirting, raises 
interesting question of the relative values pe 
general merits of British prints as compared wit 
(ontinental prints, 

There can be no manner of doubt that Britis 
made goods will stand comparison with any simi 
goods from Continental Those pe 
familiar with such goods as are represented inth 
Inset, and who have been accustomed to use the 
for many years, will now be able to settle quit 
definitely whether or not their favourite goods a 
of home manufacture, and will be assured that th 
are getting the finest value and best wearing qual 
ties obtainable, 

The patterns are pasted down only at the top, 
that practically the whole of the cloth is left fe 
for the critical «xamination and comparison, whid 
are most cordially invited. 

The Inset contains a great deal of informatir 
reading matter, which will prove of value toa! 
who like to know full particulars of reliable am 
fashionable fabrics obtainable at the lowest possibl 
prices consistent with dependable quality and we 

Some ear et of these patterns are being cm 
lated at home and in the Colonies, and lad ner i 
are on the lock-out for the Inset will be sure tof § 
it within the covers of their favourite magazin. J 


A warrer of moment to mother! It is scam] 
necessary in these enlightened days to advise lad 
to seriously consider the question of the rights 
of corset necessary for their wee girls and boys,® 
many a fond mother may feel grateful for havi} 
her attention called to the Foster Under-waist 
once the advantages these popular stays 4 


guage as being descriptive of the roughly realised and the Foster make of corst 
tr rest adhesive that is known There are few universally adopted, there will be nom wre deform 
pa f the world wh it not in general use, houlders and no more pale faces as the resuit 
1 it ne of thos mn - that becomes more ill-fitting underclothing. There are many po 
1 n re useful as its prop Ss are better under in favour of the Foster Under-waist. First - 
most important of all, the weight of th 
It is perhaps true to say that no other proprietary clothing is supported straight from the s 
adhesive has ever had such universal use To mend and so removes that pressure from the 
1 . to repair masts of ships, to stop leaks in gas bodies of tast-growing boys and girls. 
pes, to patch shoes and even clothes, to join broek on igain, all the parts most likely to wear in cor 
fragment f a delicate china va e, as well as the are made { double thickness. The manu! 
h-thick portions of heavy trified wa these, of the Foster nder-waist make a special fealt® 
ind a thousand others, are the us f Seccotine. of the fact that there are no cords im thet | 
\ tube goes a very long way Seecotine requires no children’s corsets. Who doesn’t know the anum® 
ating r other preparation Kee] for year waiting for the drying of the old corded ¢ 
ilways |i 1 rea It st bind And a moment's reflection will convince any 
ts all arti ! t that those rds retained the damp for quite4* >] 
\part, however ts adhesive time, and many a cold and even more serious 
have found S« tine invaluable as a rene ness has resulted from the use of the old fashioae § 
itor of silks, laces, muslin Ire materials, and corset. We would urge all mothers and nue 
text generally. It i ‘ irkab hat ha who have charge of young children to see tot 
wen done with Seccoti in tl va the little ones have the most sensible corset J 
We advise our readers to ap; to the manu introduced All first-class dealers keep the re 
facturers, McCaw, Stevenson and Orr, Limited, Under-waist in stock, but Messrs. J. H. B. ee 
hall Worl Belfast, ot on, Ltd., of Parkeston, Essex, undertake to 
seccotine, and to ask for one «ft the ladi b lets, samples post free 
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Svicks| | 


| The IDEAL SHAVING SOAP is 
| the one which will give a rich, 
foamy lather, ensure freedom 
from redness and irritation, and 
protect from infection. That 
Soap is 


KEROL Shaving Stick 


It is made of the purest materials | 4 
and contains KE ROL, the guaran- 
teed disinfectant. The addition of 
Kerol makes it soothing, antiseptic, 
and refreshing. Those with 


tender skins can find 
as no better Shaving Soap 
OF all Chemists and Stores, 


Per 


SS 


AT FARMING. 


G 20 YEARS WITH MILCH COATS. 


—t FARMING enables every enterprising man or 

Pepe or old, in robust health or of feeble con- 

pe oo t for hard work. with limited means, to step 

imate money-making, life-time business either 

pA dmg, raising, and selling milch cats, or by 
ishing and conducting goat-dairics. 


COLD PICKED FROM COMMON WASTE-LAND. 


Write to “The ONLY Goat Farm in Engtand,” 
Surrey Downs, Guildford. 
. GOATS SUPPLIED. PUPILS TAKEN. 
Illustrated Book on Gosts, post free. 
1LK IS ABSOLL TELY FREE FROM TUBERCULOSIS. 


L ON 


GOATS AND THEIR MILK ARE 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FROM 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


Encourage the Cuti- 
cura Soap Habit 
Among Children 


More than a generation of 
mothers have found no soap so 
well suited for cleansing and pre- 
serving the skin and hair as Cuti- 
cura Soap. Its absolute purity 
and refreshing fragrance alone are 
enough to recommend it above 
ordinary skin soaps, but there is 
added to these qualities a delicate 
yet effective medication, derived 
from Cuticura Ointment, which 
renders it invaluable in overcom- 
ing a tendency to distressing erup- 
tions, and in promoting a normal 
condition of skin and hair health, 
among infants and children. 


Cuaticura Soap and Ointment solkleverywhere. Samples 
free from nearest depot: Newbery, 27 Charter- 
rouse Sy., Londen Towns & Coe., Sydney, N.S. W.; 
Lennen Cape Town; Muller, Maclean & Co, 
Calentta and Bombay; “Cutieura,” Boston, U. 8.4 
Tender-faced men should use Cuticura Seap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead of torture 
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Toothsome, 
Tasty and 
Tempting. 
Makes children 


SEND FOR A BUNCH OF WINC-A- 
PATTERNS TO-DAY. 


\ 


is Scotch Wincey—genuine old-fashioned Scotch Winces 
The Wincey of your great-grandmother’s days— but better. 
You can boil it when you “ ash it. You can almost scorch it SE 
= when you dry it (it’s not a bit like flannelette that way). Tb | 
\ colours are fast and fadeless. It is supple in the finish and 


— drapes like the softest of French vo ile fe Tt 
— Ss It is good for unde rwear, children’s wear, or slumber weal, | 
It is good for gentlemen's shirts or pyjamas; but, aboveall | 
fo and beyond all, Winc-a-deen wears, and wears, and wea’s 
 S@lf-coloured Winc-a-deen 41 inches wide tp | 
; Stripe 29\to32 ,, 
Greamn 30 to 41 Prices from 
Only obtainable from PATRICK THOMSON. Ltd.. ea 
COUPON. Quotations Competition. 
Mr., Mrs., 
A Coupon must be sent with every selection, 
Address: THE EpDiITOR, QUIVER,” 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, F.C. = 
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Cuts short all attacks of 
SPASMS, HYSTERIA, and 
PALPITATION, 


‘DF J.Collis Browne's payne 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


COLDS, 


The only Palliative in 
NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCEA and DYSENTERY. 


Dr. J. 


Refuse imitations, and insist on having 


Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne, 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


Convincing Medical gage with each Bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


FITS CURED 


h Wincer 
but better 
st scor' ch it 
way). The | 
finish and } 


mber wear. | 
t, aboveal | 


ty OZERINE. It has cured permanently 
worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, eens Sickness, etc., 
vihing else oe i In almost every case Fits 
Tely trom tl t dose It is recommended by 
1 and, by that means, is now being 
seuT 0 ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
f monials have been received, and more 


day. 


TEST FREE OF CHARGE. 


nd or on it, On receipt of postcard 
you . bottle “absolutely free, so certain am I 
it most 
‘to rhe = and tts. per bottle, post free. 


l, WwW. NICH re) LL, Pharmaceutical 


Chemist, 
HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


IS A VERITABLE BOON 
IN CASES OF 


HEADACHE, CATARRH, 
Cold in the Head, 
and FAINTNESS. 


4 ONE. Of all Chemists. ‘Price is, 
or post free, 14 stamps, in the U nited Kingdom, 


TUNBRIDGE & WRIGHT, READING. 


FOOTBALLS 
CIVEN AWAY WEEKLY 


To users of “Mason's Coffee 
Essence” for the Six Best 
Stories or Jokes written on 
Postcard received by us each 
week, Address to-day 


Newhall & Mason, Nottingham 


MASON’S 


COFFEE ESSENCE 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to whica 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


| WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 


gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousness, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerfl spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due coirse. Ask FOK 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS, 
And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per Box. 
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-HEALTH INSURANCE 


good POLICY is to keep a bottle of ENO’S FRUIT SALT 


in the house. 


It is a reliable Health Insurance. Nothing else can better 
protect you from the ills the flesh is heir to, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT 


for over 35 years has been helping millions to regain and retain 
health, energy, and comfort. 

Don't suffer from injudicious eating or congestion from lack d 
exercise. If you take “ENO’S” every morning you will soon find 
a great improvement in your general health. Your food tastes good 
and is beneficial, your sleep is unbroken and refreshing, the colou 
comes back to your cheeks, eruptions disappear, and you find life a 
delight, work a pleasure. 

FRUIT SALT is pleasant to take and gentle in its action, and is the best remedy for Headache, 
Biliousness, Indigestion, Impure Blood, Congestion, and Feverish Conditions of the system, 


It is not too much to say that its merits have been published, tested, and approved literally 
from Pole to Pole, and that its cosmopolitan popularity to-day presents one of the most signal 
illustrations of commercial enterprise to be found in our trading records. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 
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C YOUR DRESS MOWEVER ELABORATE WILL [Tq 
it DRY CLEANED AND RETURNED LIKE 
NEW WE PAY POSTAGE OR CARRIAGE @¢ 


ONE WAY. 


A Favourite Everywhere 


fest Results, Prompt 


DIGESTIVE 


WHITE FOR 
OUR 


“The Premier Biscuit of Great 34 HALLCROFT ROAD pRicl 


Britain. List 


EARLSWOOD? tre wationa peLicious COFFEE, 


Training Home for the Feeble- 


minded. 
FOR those children UNABLE TO LEARN IN OR- 
DINARY SCHOOLS and those REQUIRING 
CONTROL with EXPERT SUPERVISION. 
SELECTED CASES re ‘ 
THOSE UNABLE TO PAY ad ‘ 
payment ) & 


FULL ivice 
Mr. H. HOWARD, * ae For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


son, BG 
Peintep anp py & Company, Linirep. Lows 
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